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ON A SPECIAL USE OF THE SIGN “ZERO” IN CUNEIFORM ASTRONOMICAL TEXTS 


O. NEUGEBAUER 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


THERE Is certainly no need to emphasize the 
historical importance of the replacement of picture 
scripts or syllabic systems by the simple alphabetic 
notation. It is, however, much less apparent to the 
mind of the historian that the introduction of 
place-value notation in writing numbers had far- 
reaching consequences no less important. The his- 
tory of all branches of science gives us ample 
evidence that the introduction of a proper notation 
exercised the deepest influence on subsequent de- 
velopment ; chemistry and mathematics are typical 
examples. There can be no doubt that the develop- 
ment of Babylonian mathematics and astronomy 
was mainly due to the existence of a very flexible 
numerical notation. With such clumsy systems as 
the Egyptian or Roman numbers and fractions no 
serious astronomical problem could have been at- 
tacked, and it is therefore very easy to understand 
why Greek astronomy consistently used the Baby- 
lonian method of calculation. There exist, further- 
more, strong arguments for the assumption that 
this method, based essentially on the place value 
notation, went, together with Greek astronomy, to 
India;* and that sometime during the first cen- 
turies of our era it gave rise there to the cor- 
responding decimal place value notation which, 
through the mediation of the Arabs, finally became 
the number system of our own day. 

The following remarks are intended to illustrate 
one small feature of number writing during the 
latest period of Mesopotamian history, but one 
which is typical of the complex character of the 
long history of the place value notation. The texts 
investigated all belong to the last three centuries 
B.C, and contain the systematic calculation of the 
movement of the moon and the planets.? On 
various occasions in the course of my work on an 
edition of this material I found the “zero” sign 
4 in combinations where it seemed to be errone- 
ously applied. It is well known that the original 
purpose of this sign was to separate sentences, and 


*Cf. my review of the book by Datta and Singh, His- 
tory of Hindu mathematics I (Lahore, 1935) in Quellen 
und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik, ser. B, vol. 
3, pp. 263-271 (1936). 

*For the notation used to transcribe the numbers see 
my Lote in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 8 (1932) 221 ff. 


I therefore transcribe it by “.”. In the place 
value notation of numbers it plays the role of our 
“zero,” indicating non-occupied places, e. g., 0 in 
1207. The instances I have here in mind are, how- 
ever, of a different character; for instance, such a 


group as << OF »* which does not mean 20, ., 7 


but (as the calculation shows) simply 20, 7, and 
ought to be transcribed, therefore, as 20, .7. 
Another example is 10, .6, 6, 56, which Schnabel 
signalized as a mistake by adding (!).* In both 
cases the “zero” seems to be superfluous because 
no place is empty. Very typical is the instance ® 
10, .8, ., 40 where “zero” appears twice, in the 
first place “ superfluously,” in the second, however, 
“ essentially.” 

The occurrence of such superfluous zero signs in 
the texts is too frequent to be explained as due to 
error. I collected, therefore, all instances in the 
astronomical texts available to me and this list 
showed that all cases follow a very simple rule. The 
zero sign in question appears only after 10, 20, 30, 
40, or 50 and before 1, 2, 3,..., 9. This im- 
mediately gives the solution of the problem: the 
intention of this “zero” sign is to separate tens 
from units in order to preclude misreadings, such 
as, e. g., 27 instead of 20, 7; or 18, ., 40 instead of 
10, 8, ., 40; etc. In other words, the “ zero” sign 
is still used here in its original function as a sign 
of separation. On the other hand, in groups such 
as 8, ., 40 no misreading 8 + 40 is possible, and 
therefore the separation sign must here be inter- 
preted as “ zero” in its mathematical meaning. 

A few additional remarks are in order with 
regard to the use of this separation sign. Texts 
which adopt this type of writing use it consistently ; 
I know of only one exception, where 10, 5 appears 
beside 4, 10, .6 and 20, .4, 39 in the same text.° 
This usage, however, is not adopted in all texts; on 
the contrary, about one half of all texts place tens 


AO 6480 rev. III 7 (Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes 


d@’Uruk, no. 29, plate 53). 

VAT 7844 rev. I 5 (Schnabel, ZA 37 [=N.F. 3], 
1927, p. 21 in Schnabel’s numeration Rs. 1IT, 8). 

5 A 3416 rev. III 10 (unpublished). 

* A 3417 obv. IV 11 in contrast to obv. IV 5 and VIII 
23 (unpublished ). 
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and units belonging to different places beside each 
other. One of the most striking examples occurs in 
the famous moon-text BM 34580, investigated by 
Epping and Kugler; * the numbers in obv. I, 5 to 
10 end with 40, 2 which is written in such a way 
that everybody who did not understand the con- 
tent® would read 42. Other examples are in 
BM 45694: ® 


obv. VIII, 5 3, 40,4, 35 
9 2,10, 4,35 
11 2,20, 4,35 


where any misreading is avoided by clear distances 
between the different places. The question which 
naturally arises in view of this lack of uniformity 
is, of course, whether or not it is possible to explain 
this discrepancy as the product of different school 
traditions. 

The chief difficulty in answering such a question 
lies in the fact that the overwhelming part of our 
texts comes, not from scientific excavations, but 
from predatory digs by Arabs. There are only two 
small groups of texts which can be located with 
certainty: the “tablettes d’Uruk” now in the 
Louvre collection ; and about a hundred fragments 
from the German excavations at Uruk prior to 
1914. This collection of minute bits of clay, dis- 
carded as worthless by the Arabs, was photographed 
by the German expedition, arranged on large tables 
with as many pieces as possible in one exposure. 
Photographs of this discouraging “cemetery ” of 
fragments came into my possession through the 
never-failing courtesy of the late Dr. H. Ehelolf— 
the originals having disappeared in the meantime— 
either in Istanbul or somewhere else. These frag- 
ments turned out to be of the highest value in 
locating larger tablets in other collections. By 
methods which I have described on previous oc- 
casions *° I succeeded in establishing joins between 


™J. Epping, Astronomisches aus Babylon, Freiburg, 
1899 (= Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Erginzungsheft 44). 
F. X. Kugler, Babylonische Mondrechnung, Freiburg, 
1900. The completely autographed text was published 
finally by J. Schaumberger, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel, Erginzungsheft 3, Miinster, 1935. 

® The autographed text given in plate 15 of Schaum- 
berger’s publication, quoted in the preceding note, does 
not represent the actual situation on the tablet. 

*Kugler, Babylonische Mondrechnung, pl. IV. All 
these texts use of course the “zero” sign in its mathe- 
matical sense. 

10“ ijber eine Untersuchungsmethode astronomischer 
Keilschrifttexte,’” ZDMG 90 (1936) 121ff., and more 
elaborately in “ Untersuchungen zur antiken Astronomie 
II” in Quellen u. Studien, ser. B, vol. 4 (1937) 34 ff. 
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“Zero” in Cuneiform Astronomical Texts 


such fragments and larger tablets, or in showin 
their relation to the same series of tablets. Thege 
methods, combined with the investigation of the 
colophons which some of the texts contain, lead at 
least to the possibility of singling out the Uruk- 
tablets from among the rest. I shall have to discuss 
the results of these classifications in detail in my 
edition of the astronomical cuneiform texts now 
under preparation, but I may mention here some 
preliminary results, as follows. The later system 
of moon-theory (“System I” in Kugler’s termin- 
ology) is clearly favored in Uruk-texts, the earlier 
system (“II”) is represented in the main in the 
collections Spartoli, Shemob and Rassam in the 
British Museum. There is but one single text 
belonging to system II which gives a colophon, and 
this is the latest text of the system dated to the 
year 49 B.c.7* (no place name being preserved), 
Analogous observations can be made in system I, 
but for our present question it is sufficient to note 
that the writing of the separation sign appears 
only in texts which either certainly (9 texts) or 
very probably (6 texts) come from Uruk. On the 
other hand, the colophons show that these texts 
were not written by one man alone but by different 
scribes, belonging to one of the two schools which 
are represented in the Uruk tablets: the pupils 
(liblibbu) of E-kur-za-kir or Sin-lege-unninni.” It 
seems practically certain, therefore, that this pe- 
culiar type of notation typifies only these two 
schools of scribes from Uruk. 

From the purely mathematical point of view, 
this use of the “zero” sign is doubtless a step 
backward in the development of a rational number 
notation, and it is therefore easy to understand that 
it was not generally accepted in astronomical texts. 
It is, however, interesting to note that essentially 
the same difficulties with possible misreadings oc- 
curred in Egyptian texts. The very carefully 
written Demotic planetary texts, known as the 
“Stobart tablets,”** avoid the juxtaposition of 


11 VAT 209 published with many errors by Schnabel, 
Berossos 244f. As I showed in my second paper quoted 
in the preceding note, this text also shows in its method 
an essential difference from the other texts of system II. 

12 For these “ families ” of scribes, see e. g., A. T. Clay, 
Legal documents from Erech (Babylonian Records in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan 2, New York, 1913) 15. 
In the mathematical-astronomical text appear only the 
two schools, mentioned in the text. The family of Kui 
is mentioned in the more general astronomical text 
(nearer to the class of “ Lehrtexte”) AO 6455, published 
in Tablettes d’Uruk no. 11, pl. 22f. (rev. 38). 

18 Published by Brugsch in his Nowvelles recherches 
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month 10 and day dates less than 10 by inserting 
the sign “day” before the units.** This custom 
of a Demotic scribe has, of course, nothing to do 
directly with the analogous custom of the scribes 


sur la division de Vannée des anciens égyptiens (1856). 
A new edition by myself will appear shortly. 

14 Consequently the following numbers are written in 
the special day-number signs, developed from horizontally 
written number signs. Cf. for details my edition, quoted 
in the preceding note, § 5d. 
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of Uruk, but it is interesting to observe how analo- 
gous difficulties create analogous remedies, con- 
tributing to the continuous interaction between 
purely epigraphical influences and conscious mathe- 
matical notations, both of which must be recog- 
nized if we want to understand the development 
of our own numerical notation. 


15 For analogies in the creation of a place value nota- 
tion in Egypt and Mesopotamia see my note in ZAS 65 
(1930) 42 ff., especially 45. 





THE DATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PHILOSOPHER LAO-DZ 


Homer H. Duss 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


Tue DATE of Lao-dz, the author of the famous 
Dao-de-jing, has traditionally been set in the sixth 
century B.C., both by Chinese and Occidental 
writers.1 Recently, criticism in China has been 


1A partial list of those taking the traditional view 
follows: J. Chalmers, The Speculations in Metaphysics, 
Polity, and Morality of the “ Old Philosopher,” Lao-tsze 
(1868), p. ix; V. von Strauss, Lao-tse’s Tao Te King 
(1870), xlix-lviii; H. A. Giles, Chuang Tzu (1889, 1926), 
p. ix; J. Legge, The Texts of Taoism, “ Sacred Books of 
the East,” XXXIX. 34; C. S. Medhurst, The Tao Teh 
King (1905), p. xv; L. Giles, The Sayings of Lao Tzu 
(1905), p. 9; P. Carus, The Canon of Reason and Virtue 
(1913, 1927), Chinese & English ed., p. 188; Hu Shih, 
Jung-guo Je-hsiieh-shzh Da-gang (The Main Lines in the 
History of Chinese Philosophy) (1919), 47 f.; I. Means, 
Tao Teh King (1922), p. 5; R. Wilhelm, Lao-tse und der 
Taoismus (1925), pp. 16-23; E. V. Zenker, Geschichte 
der Chinesischen Philosophie (1926), I. 92-97 (he gives 
a full bibliography of occidental writers on Lao-dz) ; 
A. Forke, Geschichte der Alten Chinesischen Philosophie 
(1927), 251-255, who sums up and accepts the Chinese 
tradition; H. Hackmann, Chinesischen Philosophie 
(1927), 53-56; H. Maspero, La Chine antique (1927), 
487 f.; D. Goddard, in Bhikshu Wai-tao and D. Goddard, 
Laotzu’s Tao and Wu-wei (2nd ed. 1935), 16-18, who 
attacks Waley’s date, but quite unsuccessfully; H. 
Stadelmann, Die Biologie des Laotse, p. 3. 

The romanization I use is the modification of Wade by 
C. 8S. Gardner; ef. his Chinese Traditional Historio- 
graphy, p. xi, with the difference that I have used a final 
-ch instead of Gardner’s -ir. 

To change my romanization into Wade: Initial p-, t-, 
k, ch- become Wade p*-, t‘-, k‘-, ch‘-, respectively. Initial 
b-, d-, g-, j- become p-, t-, k-, ch-, respectively. Initial r- 
becomes j-. Before i and ii, initial ts- becomes ch‘-, dz- 
becomes ch-, s- becomes hs-. (In this distinction I have 
followed the “ New Standard Romanization” in part II 


directed against this as well as other traditional 
datings, and there has been a vigorous debate 
concerning it. Occidental opinion (and much 
Chinese) has for the most part been content with 
the traditional dating.? In this paper I wish to 
point out the implications that may be drawn from 
some surprising information contained in the 
earliest account of Lao-dz. 

The only primary source for the traditional 
early dating of Lao-dz is the Historical Memoirs 
(Shzh-jt), written by Sz-ma Tsien.* It recounts 
a meeting between Confucius and Lao-dz, when 
the former went to the Jou capital, at which the 
latter reproves Confucius in the same spirit as 


of Soothill’s Pocket Dictionary.) Before other vowels, ts- 
and dz- becomes ts‘- and ts-, respectively. Final -zh be- 
comes -ih. Tz, dz, sz become tz‘i, tzi, ssi, respectively. 

2 Arthur Waley, The Way and Its Power (1934), 127, 
on grammatical grounds dates the Dao-de-jing in the 
third century B.c. Fung Yu-lan, History of Chinese 
Philosophy (1931, 1937), D. Bodde’s trans., I. 171, dates 
it in the same period, on grounds of form and style, and 
because Sz-ma Dan implies that Lao-dz took ideas from 
the Confucians, Mohists, and Yin-yang school (cf. the 
translation of Sz-ma Dan’s account in L. C. Porter, Aids 
to the Study of Chinese Philosophy, p. 51). 

® Written about 100 B.c. The first forty-seven chap- 
ters of this book have been translated by &. Chavannes, 
under the title, Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma 
Ts‘ien (in this paper referred to by the abbreviation 
Mh). Chavannes unfortunately did not reach the account 
of Lao-dz. There are two important passages relating 
to Lao-dz, one translated in Mh V. 299-301, and the other 
translated in part below and the remainder in Carus, 
op. cit., 69-71, and elsewhere. 
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certain hermits mentioned in the Analects,* and 
Confucius expresses excessive admiration for Lao- 
dz. Sz-ma Tsien in general exhibits honesty and 
integrity, but he has been shown to have commonly 
invented speeches for his principal characters.® 
His father, Sz-ma Dan, was a Daoist;*® Sz-ma 
Tsien also favored Daoism, but perhaps not as 
strongly as his father. In his day, philosophic 
Daoism was under severe pressure,’ so that there 
was much reason for Daoists to exalt Lao-dz by 
making him an ancient worthy, an older contem- 
porary of Confucius, whom the latter sought out. 
Thus they could assert for Lao-dz a precedence 
over even the imperially favored teacher, Con- 
fucius. Juang-dz, in the third or fourth century 
B. C., with his tongue in his cheek, had made up 
sayings of Confucius, imitating the Confucians of 
his own day, who were putting their ideas into 
Confucius’ mouth; Juang-dz went them one better 
by making Confucius ridicule his own teachings 
and advocate Daoism! * There was a tradition that 
Confucius had visited the Jou court and another 
that he had consulted a certain Lao Dan about 
rites; in the Shzh-ji these two traditions, which 
were originally distinct (since they are connected 
with different parts of the country), were com- 


bined by Sz-ma Tsien into one account of a visit 
by Confucius to Lao-dz at the Jou court, as a result 
of which Confucius expressed unbounded admira- 
tion for Lao-dz.° Because of such an account’s 


* Analects, XVIII. 5, 6, 7. 

5Cf. D. Bodde, Statesman, Patriot, and General 
(1940), 18, 41. 

* As shown in his discussion of “ The Six Schools of 
Philosophy,” translated in L. Porter, op. cit., 51-53. 

*Sz-ma Tsien, in his history, places Confucius’ biog- 
raphy with those of the great noble houses, whereas he 
places his account of Lao-dz with those of less important 
persons. This fact has been taken to indicate that the 
historian was more inclined to Confucianism than his 
father. But this attitude was probably merely his 
yielding to the tendencies in Emperor Wu’s court. 

At that time, Daoists had been banned from the court 
of Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty; while some Daoists 
kept their positions, it was by special imperial favor. 
Confucian officials had secured an imperial edict dis- 
missing all but Confucian officials (cf. Han-shu 6. 1b), 
and, by means of the civil service examinations, were 
allowing only Confucians to enter the bureaucracy. 

* For example, Fung Yu-lan’s trans., Chuang Tzu, ch. 
IV. 

* There seems to have been no earlier account of a 
meeting between Lao-dz and Confucius than that of Sz- 
ma Tsien. This legend is however later elaborated quite 
extensively. The Family Sayings of Confucius (Kung-dz 


Jia-yii FLFR): sect. Guan Jou y jx], contain such 


propaganda value in an age when it was greatly 
needed by its author and other Daoists, there jg 
much reason to doubt its authenticity and and to 
doubt the traditional early dating of Lao-dz, 
We may accordingly dismiss the account of 
meeting between Confucius and Lao-dz as being 
of quite inadequate historical value for a dating of 
Lao-dz. The remainder of the historian’s account, 
when examined closely, however furnishes impor- 
tant information, the implications of which deny 


an account, but the present text of this book is almost 
certainly a forgery by Wang Su, pub. ca. 240 a.p, 
(Pelliot, T‘oung Pao XIX. 414, 421, n. 430); the words 
of Lao-dz there quoted are almost identical with those 
in the Shzh-ji, ch. 63. 

The Sayings of Various Descendants of Confucius 
(Kung-dzung-dz F[,#-f-, at the beginning of the book) 
quotes a eulogy of Confucius by the magician Chang Hung 
while the former was at the capital of the Jou kings. 
This book was edited by Kung Dzang FL jx (ca. 201- 
123 B.c.), an elder contemporary of Sz-ma Tsien; it 
probably contains traditions that are much older than it. 
[The work is more commonly attributed to K‘ung Fu 
FLBK > 264-208 B.c., but Chinese scholarship, from Chu 
Hsi down, has suspected forgery. Cf. Ch‘ien Mu, Hsien- 
Ch‘in chu-tzi hsi-nien, $efR, SB Hi FB AE (CP, 
1935), 451-3.—Ed.] This tradition is also found in the 
Book of Rites by the Elder Dai (Da-Dai Li-ji AR 
compiled in the first cent. a.p.; cf. Mh ITI. 279, n. 1) 
and is referred to in the Book of Rites, ch. 18 (compiled 
at the end of the first cent. a. p.; Legge’s trans., II. 122). 

There was also a tradition that Confucius had dis- 
cussed rites with a certain Lao Dan Hi. This tradition 
is mentioned four times in Book of Rites, ch. IV (Legge, 
I. 325, 339, 340, 342). In Juang-dz, ch. XIV (Legge, 
“ Sacred Books of the East,” XXXIX. 354 f.; Giles’ trans., 
182; this part of the Juang-dz may not be genuine), 
this visit is said to have occurred in Pei fj, a place 
located east of the present city by the same name in 
northwestern Kiangsu, far from the capital of the Jou 
kings at Lo-yi (which latter was near the present Lo- 
yang, Honan). 

Sz-ma Tsien seems to have been the first to combine 
these two traditions: to have identified Cenfucius’ visit 
to Jou with his interview with Lao Dan, and so to have 
identified Lao Dan with the Li Dan known as Lao-dz. 
The historian himself states that he is not certain of 
this identification, for he writes, “It was probably then 
that he [Confucius] had an audience with Lao-dz” (Mh 
V. 299; cf. n. 4). Sz-ma Tsien thus combined two differ- 
ent traditions to get a new result—something always of 
doubtful historical value. Chavannes summarizes the 
evidence for Confucius’ interview with Lao-dz and con- 
cludes that it is a Daoist invention (ibid.). 

In the Shzh-ji, Lao-dz states that he gave Confucius 
no information about rites, whereas in the Book of Rites, 
ch. IV, Lao Dan is asserted to have taught Confucius 
much—these two persons cannot be identical and both 
accounts reliable. 
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his own dating. I translate here his account from 
the Shzh-jv: *° 


Lao-dz was a man from Chii-ren Hamlet in Lai Dis- 
trict, Ku Prefecture, [state of] Chu. His given name 
was Erh and his style was Dan. His clan-name was Li. 
He was a clerk in the Chamber for Preserving and 
Storing [Records] of the Jou [Kings].** 

Confucius visited the Jou [capital] in order to ques- 
tion Lao-dz about rites.* ... 

Some people say, Lao-lai-dz [a famous ancient, long- 
lived worthy] was also a man of [the state of] Chu. 
He wrote fifteen fascicles of writings, speaking for the 
use of Daoists. He was a contemporary of Confucius. 

Probably Lao-dz [lived] for more than a hundred 
sixty years. Some say more than two hundred years, 
because he cultivated the [Daoist] Way and nourished 
his old age. One hundred twenty-nine years after the 
death of Confucius, historians moreover record that 
Dan,"* a Grand Clerk of the Jou [king], had an audience 
with Duke Hsien of Tsin [who reigned 384-362 B.c.], 
saying, “ First, Tsin joined with Jou; after it separated 
for seventy years, it produced a King Lord Protector 
[over the feudal nobles].”** Some say, “Dan was 
Lao-dz;” some say, “ Not so.” The age does not know 
whether it is so or not. 

Lao-dz was a superior man who lived a retired life. 
Lao-dz’s son was named Dzung.** Dzung became a 


General of [the state of] Wei, and was enfeoffed [as a 
noble, with his fief at] Duan-gan B}7-. Dzung’s son 
was Ju }{; Ju’s son was Gung = ; Gung’s great-great- 
grandson was Jia.%* Jia had an official position under 


2 Ch. 63. 2, 3, 7-9, paging of the edition by Tokugawa 
Kame-ta-rd (1934), Shiki Kaicha Koshosp 72 EBs 
[KM 0180. 3b. For the convenience of readers, refer- 
ences to the K‘ai-ming 1934 edition of the twenty-five 
dynastic histories are added on the following model: 
2198. 3b = page 2198, section 3 on the page, location 
nearer the middle than either end.—Ed.] 


" EF AE PR hh EB. BH FH 
EEK. PREZ eh. 


I follow Tokugawa’s reading, which corrects the usual 
version. 
'™ There follow the two speeches by Lao-dz and Con- 
fucius, previously referred to. At their end, Sz-ma 
Tsien describes the writing of the Dao-de-jing. Upon 
these sections are based the traditional dating of Lao-dz. 
They are translated in Carus, op. cit., 69-71. Since they 
are of doubtful value, I omit them here and translate 
the remainder of Sz-ma Tsien’s account. 

13 tf. 
TSE 82 ASE ie FERAL RE LYE), 
AME, BEC oR Ri EAS 
Tokugawa has corrected the usual text, following a Sung 
transcription. 

**Dzung 2% is possibly to be read as Chung. #2; cf. 
n. 35. 

“Jia {FR is possibly to be read Hsia FR, as it is 
pronounced by Jang Shou-jieh (fl. 737) and written in 
the pH {iy fH, by Go Hung (254-334). 
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Emperor Wen of the Han [dynasty (reigned 179-157 
B.C.) ]; and Jia’s son Jieh vd became the Grand Tutor 
to the King of Jiao-si, [Liu] Ang [reigned 164-154 
B.C.].77 Because of that, [he made] his home in [the 
region of] Tsi.** 

Those who in [this] age study Lao-dz denigrate the 
Confucian studies, and Confucian scholarship likewise 
denigrates Lao-dz. “Those whose ways are different 
cannot make plans for one another.”** Is it possible 
that [Confucius] said that? 2° 


The above account deserves careful scrutiny. It 
has been widely held that, since Lao-dz lived in 
the state of Chu, which was located on the peri- 
phery of ancient civilized China, in the Yang-dz 
valley, his philosophy represents the spirit of that 
region, which was mystical, rather than the ration- 
alistic mentality of civilized China.** Sz-ma Tsien 
locates his home quite exactly. Ku was a well- 
known locality. The Han-shu ** lists a prefecture 
of Ku in the kingdom of Huai-yang. Yen Shzh- 
gu,** in a note, quotes the Geographical Narrative 
of A. D. 282** as saying of this place, “ East of 
the walled city there is Lai District, with a temple. 
It is the place where Lao-dz was born.””> Ku is 
identified as the present Lu-yi in east central 
Honan,”* not far from the Lung-hai railroad, 
ninety miles east of Kai-feng and only ninety-five 
miles southeast of Chii-fou, the home of Confucius. 
In his travels, Confucius may have visited this 
place when he went to Chen. If Lao-dz was a 
southerner, so was Confucius! Ku was originally 
a city in the small ancient feudal state of Chen,?” 


17 Cf. Han-shu 14: 8a (written ca. 62-84 a.p. I quote 
the paging of Wang Hsien-chien’s ed., the Han-shu Bu- 
ju.) [KM 0320. 4b]. 

*® Tsi was in the present Shantung. 

7®A saying of Confucius, from Analects XV. xxxix, 
here implying that Confucianism and Daoism are merely 
different and that Confucians should not condemn Daoists. 

*° The next sentence is an interpolation from Shzh-ji 
130: 47, [KM 0280. 4b]. The remainder of the chapter 
treats of Juang-dz, etc. 

*1 Conrady, Erkes, Chang, Wilhelm, Fung, and others 
argue in this fashion; cf. Forke, op. cit., 250,n.1. Forke, 
op. cit., 249f. and Maspero, op. cit., 487, n. 2, have pro- 
tested against this assumption. 

22 Han-shu 28 B ii: 30a, [KM 0427. Ic]. 

*8 Lived 581-645. 

24 AR =F Hh. listed in the Old and New Tang 
Histories’ bibliographies, and possibly in the Sui History 
with the first word erroneously written 7p. 

AR ME TAAL. JAR and BH (the 
former is Sz-ma Tsien’s orthography for the name of 
the district) were anciently interchanged. 

a6 f. Da-tsing Yi-tung-jzh Kiwi RH 194: 2b 
locates the ancient city ten li east of Lu-yi. 


27 BR. 
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which was established at the Jou conquest. Lu, 
the natal state of Confucius, Sung, the home of 
Mo-dz, and Chen, the birthplace of Lao-dz, were all 
neighboring states. In 535 B.c. the forces of Chu 
captured the capital of Chen, but the ducal family 
of Chen was continued on the throne until 478, 
when Chu annexed the region.** Hence it was 
natural for Sz-ma Tsien, in the first century B. c., 
to identify Ku as a city of Chu. In 340 B.c. the 
eastward progress of conquering Tsin rendered 
An-yi untenable as the capital of Wei,; the capital 
was accordingly moved to Da-liang (the present 
Kai-feng).?® Ku was near the border between Chu 
and Wein; the proximity of Wei, and Da-liang 
would naturally attract the son of Lao-dz to Wein. 
We must then locate Lao-dz as coming from 
ancient central China. 

In considering the remainder of Sz-ma Tsien’s 
account, we may disregard, not only the conversa- 
tion of Confucius with Lao-dz, as the sort of thing 
for the invention of which there were ample 
motives, but also the interview with Duke Hsien 
of Tsin. The statement that Lao-dz is there said 
to have made appears with slight variations *° 
three times in the Shzh-ji; it is the sort of thing 
that might be told of a prominent personage. It 
is doubtful on chronological grounds and Sz-ma 
Tsien is not himself sure of it. 

Perhaps the most significant passage in the 
Shzh-ji account is the genealogy of Lao-dz’s des- 
cendants. It contains rather surprising informa- 
tion, especially that the son of this outstanding 
pacifist and recluse became a general and a noble. 
This information was very likely gathered by Sz- 
ma Tsien himself. He was one of the world’s 
great travelers and explorers, traversing the length 
and breadth of China.*t He was several times in 
Tsi; Jieh was his contemporary, and Sz-ma Tsien 
was vitally interested in Daoism, so that he would 
be likely to search for information concerning 
Lao-dz, especially when there was known to be 
living a descendant of this famous philosopher in 
the person of a man who had become a prominent 
court official. We can place great reliance upon 
this genealogy; its detailed and circumstantial 
nature shows that it was not invented. While then 
we must reject the speeches of Lao-dz and Con- 


3° Mh IV. 178f., 182. 


29 Mh V. 157. 
The “70” years is written as “17” and “73” 


respectively. Dr. Kennedy called my attention to this 


variation. 
81 Mh I. xxvi-xxxv. 
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fucius and their interview, as having been invented 
by Sz-ma Tsien, we can however accept this gen- 
ealogy as authentic. 

This account supplies us with the surname of 
Lao-dz’s descendants. In Jou times, great families 
had a clan-name, which was invariant and was used 
chiefly to ensure exogamy ; in addition there was a 
surname, taken usually from the family’s fief, 
which might change with time.*? We need then 
feel no hestitation in asserting that Lao-dz’s 
descendants were surnamed Duan-gan, from the 
name of their fief. Duan-gan was a town of Wei,,* 
and this surname is found in history, although its 
use is confined to Jou times. 

The important fact is that a Viscount of Duan- 
gan, whose given name was Dzung, is mentioned 
elsewhere in the Shzh-ji. After the great defeat 
of Wei, and Jao by Tsin at Hua in 273 B.c., a 
certain Duan-gan Dzung ** was sent, as a general, 
to discuss terms of peace with Tsin. He succeeded 
in making peace by ceding the city of Nan-yang, 
The Shzh-ji takes this information from the Jan- 
guo-tse (Plots of the Warring States), where he 
is also called Viscount of Duan-gan.** Since the 


*2Cf. the genealogy of Emperor Gao of the Han 
dynasty, trans. in Dubs, History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, I. 147-149, where the surname changes when 
the clan moves to a different location. Another example 
is the famous Lord of Shang, who came from the noble 
clan ruling the state of Weis, had the given name Yang, 
and the clan-name Ji. He was first called Gung-sun 
Yang, with the surname (lit. “duke’s grandson”) 
commonly used by descendants of noble families by cov- 
cubines; after he had moved to Tsin, he was called Wei, 
Yang, from the name of his native state; when he was 
enfeoffed with Shang, he was known as Shang Yang 
(Shzh-ji, ch. 68). On the distinction between clan-name 
and surname, cf. Mh I. 3, n. 3. Sz-ma Tsien regularly 
confuses them; by Ban Gu’s time, Chinese scholarship 
had recovered the distinction. 

** According to Pei Yin ZegW (fl. 465-472). Dr. 
Kennedy calls my attention to the fact that the Com- 
mercial Press’ Jung-guo Ren-ming Da-tz-dien, supple- 
ment on surnames, 34. 4, discusses the surname Duan- 
gan and explicitly states that it was adopted by the 
descendants of Lao-dz. The same is said in the tf 
RE Fe HERG. This surname is found in the Shzh-ji 
for three persons only. 

* BPR. 

6 BYP. Jan-guo-tee Yat pis 24: 4a alone fur- 
nishes his given name. Cf. also Shzh-ji 44: 33 = MhV. 
171. The difference in the orthography of this name in 
the Shzh-ji’s account of Lao-dz and in the Jan-guo-tse, 
3 and e, respectively, is of no significance; many 
words, now distinct, were anciently interchanged ; ef. the 
two writings of Lao-dz’s name in Sz-ma Tsien’s account 
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Jan-guo-tse was probably written in the second 
half of the third century B. c., we have here almost 
contemporary evidence for this name. The com- 
bination of given name, the correct official position 
in the correct state, a rare surname, a noble title 
of the right degree, and the correct name of a fief, 
is so compelling that we may almost certainly iden- 
tify the Viscount of Duan-gan, Duan-gan Dzung, 
in the Jan-guo-tse, with the son of Lao-dz in the 
Shzh-ji. The political situation confirms this 


identification. Wei, had been decisively defeated 


above, Hf} and {f. Karlgren, Grammata Serica, No. 
1003, gives for these two orthographies the archaic 
(V cent. B.C.) pronunciations tséng and d2‘jéng, respec- 
tively. Since it is impossible to determine which 
orthography is correct, I transliterate them indifferently 
as Dzung. Chinese writers do not question this variant 
orthography. 

I translate here the pertinent part of this passage 
from the Jan-guo-tse: 

In the battle of the armies at Hua, Wei, was not 
victorious over Tsin. In the next year, [the king of 
Weih] was about to send Duan-gan Dzung to surrender 
territory in order to discuss terms of peace, when Sun 
Chen said to the King of Weih, . . . “ Moreover, the one 
who wishes a [noble] seal is the Viscount of Duan-gan.” 


a8 EZRA. BAAR Br eB ee, 
AE a eEA, ..- ARBARTHU- 


For the remainder of this passage, cf. Chavannes’ 
translation in Mh V. 171, n. 4, 5, 6; 172, n. 2. The 
Jan-guo-tse, in this passage, probably refers to Dzung 
by his title and surname before he was enfeoffed, since 
he would be known to its readers only by that surname 
and title; such anachronism is by no means uncommon 
in ancient Chinese history and is, indeed, not unknown 
in contemporary occidental literature. 

(The Shzh-ji plainly uses the Jan-guo-tse as its 
source, since it quotes part of Sun Chen’s speech. It 
however names him Su Dai instead. The variations be- 
tween the two accounts show that Sz-ma Tsien corrected 
the Jan-guo-tse’s version. The latter makes out Duan-gan 
Dzung to be an appeaser, who is suspected of seeking a 
reward from Tsin for having secured a cession of terri- 
tory from Weih. Sun Chen is said to have persuaded 
the King of Wei, not to send Duan-gan Dzung on this 
peace mission. The Shzh-ji omits the Jan-guo-tse’s 
statement that the mission was halted. Shzh-ji 15: 100 
dates the battles at Hua in 273 B.c. and states that in 
the same year [instead of the “ next year ”] Wei, ceded 
Nan-yang to Tsin in order to make peace. Sz-ma Tsien 
seems thus to have had other information in addition to 
that supplied by the Jan-guo-tse. The latter’s story 
that peace was not made until a year after the defeat 
is moreover intrinsically doubtful. We then conclude 
that the Jan-guo-tse’s account of the advice offered by 
Sun Chen is probably apocryphal, but the fact that peace 
was made between Tsin and Weip and the name of the 
negotiator is reliable. Dr. Kennedy has called my 
attention to this difference between these two versions. ) 
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by Tsin and its general put to flight, so that the 
only alternative was to make peace as cheaply as 
possible. Under these circumstances, it was natural 
to appoint the son of a well-known opponent of 
war, Lao-dz, a courtier who may have himself been 
advocating peace for a long time, as the proper 
person to conduct negotiations. Hence we may 
date Duan-gan Dzung in the year 273 B. c. 

In Sz-ma Tsien’s genealogy of Lao-dz’s descen- 
dants, translated earlier in this account, there is 
furthermore a very peculiar circumstance. The 
names of the three generations after Lao-dz and 
the name of the father of Sz-ma Tsien’s contem- 
porary are given; in between, three generations 
are left unnamed. A high official, such as Duan- 
gan Jieh, would certainly have known his grand- 
father’s name, so that this gap is very surprising, 
especially if this information came from the high 
official himself. The conclusion is irresistible that 
Sz-ma Tsien has inserted these three unknown 
generations in order to harmonize this genealogy 
with his previous acconnt of an interview between 
Confucius and Lao-dz in the sixth century B. co. 
If we drop these three generations, understanding 
Gung as the grandfather of Jieh, there remain four 
generations between Dzung in 273 B.c. and Jieh 
in 160 B.c., which number suits the elapsed time. 
On the other hand, if there were only eigh’ genera- 
tions between Lao-dz in supposedly 525 3B. oc. and 
Jieh in 160 B. c. (counting three generations to a 
century), the number is much too small, unless we 
assume the extraordinary longevity of Lao-dz given 
in Sz-ma Tsien’s account. 

Confirmation of our identification of Lao-dz’s 
son with Duan-gan Dzung is to be found in Sz-ma 
Tsien’s statement that this man was a general of 
Weis. Now Weis did not come into existence as a 
state until 403 or 376 B.c.** Between the tradi- 
tional date of the conversation between Confucius 
and Lao-dz, 525 B.c., and the date when his son 
could have become a general of Wein, so much time 
elapsed that it is natural for Sz-ma Tsien to have 
asserted for Lao-dz a longevity of two centuries. 
Yet the genealogy of Lao-dz’s descendants is so 
detailed and surprising, that, on historical princi- 
ples, it cannot be discarded. The early capital of 
Wein, An-yi, was located north of the present 
Hsia,** in the southwestern tip of Shansi. The 


%°In 403, Weij,, was recognized as a feudal state; in 
376, the state of Dzin was finally ended and its territory 
divided among Weih, Han, and Jao; cf. Mh V, 140, 149. 

*7'H ; cf. Da-tsing Yi-tung-jzh 154: 12b; Mh IU, 65, 
ae 2 
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distance between An-yi in Shansi and Ku in east 
Honan is so great that it is not likely for Duan-gan 
Dzung in the fourth century to have found his way 
from Ku to the Wei, court at An-yi. Hence Duan- 
gan Dzung’s connection with Wei, could only have 
been likely after the removal of the Wein capital 
to Da-liang in 340 B.c. 

In summary of the argument: The only primary 
source for dating Lao-dz in the sixth century is 
the Shzh-ji’s interview between him and Confucius, 
which account arose from the conflation of two 
originally distinct traditions, one relating Con- 
fucius’ visit to Jou and the other relating his 
interviews with Lao Dan; this conflation so aided 
Daoism at a critical period that it is highly sus- 
picious. Sz-ma Tsien however also supplies a 
genealogy tracing the descent from Lao-dz to a 
contemporary high official, according to which, 
Lao-dz’s son’s surname was Duan-gan, his given 
name was Dzung, he became a general of Weia, 
and he was ennobled, with the fief of Duan-gan. 
A person precisely fitting this description is men- 
tioned in the Jan-guo-tse and Shzh-ji under the 
date 273 B.c. The political situation fits this 
identification. The Shzh-ji genealogy, when we 


drop out the three unnamed generations, corro- 


borates this date. The late date for the founding 
of Wei, and for the removal of its capital to the 
neighborhood of Lao-dz’s home also confirms the 
identification. This dating furthermore agrees 
with the results of grammatical tests upon the 
Dao-de-jing, applied by Waley, the consideration 
of its form and style, as studied by Fung, and the 
implications in Sz-ma Dan’s account of the Daoist 
school.** There is thus every reason to date Lao- 
dz’s son, Duan-gan Dzung, in 273 B.c., and con- 
sequently to date Lao-dz about 300 B.c, What 
now can we infer about Lao-dz’s own circum- 
stances ? 

In the first place, Lao-dz could hardly have been 
a poor hermit. He must have belonged to a good 
family, which had official connections and some 
wealth. In Jou times, official position was heredi- 
tary in the families of officials. When, in 548 B. c., 
Tsui Ju executed the Grand Clerk of Tsi for 
having written on his records, “Tsui Ju assasi- 
nated his prince,” he did not think of appointing 
a person of a different family to the vacant post, 
but appointed the younger brother of the dead 
man; when his brother made the same record and 
was likewise executed, Tsui Ju appointed the third 


wer, a. &. 
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brother; only when this family seemed likely to be 
exterminated by a third execution did any other 
person come forward to take the position.*® Ip 
the general break-up of traditions at the end of the 
Jou period, this identification of official position 
with certain families persisted to a large degree, 
Jang Liang, the able advisor of Emperor Gao, 
the founder of the Han dynasty, came from a 
family of chancellors and nobles in the state of 
Han. His father had been chancellor of Han 
when Duan-gan Dzung was a general of Wei. 
Hsiang Yi, the greatest military opponent of 
Emperor Gao, likewise came of a family that had 
been generals in Chu for generations and had taken 
its surname from its fief of Hsiang.* In the period 
of Contending States (when Duan-gan Dzung 
lived) there was a tendency for able persons to go 
from one state to another, seeking position. Duan- 
gan Dzung may have been such a person, although 
he went only a short distance from his home in 
Chu to the capital of Wei,. A person thus seeking 
for a court position would however need a good 
education, which was expensive; if Lao-dz had 
not been in at least better circumstances than the 
ordinary peasant, his son could not have become 
sufficiently well-known in the Wei, court to have 
been made an important official and entrusted with 
negotiations at an especially critical time. Official 
position was then the only respectable way to 
amass wealth. 

We may thus picture Lao-dz as probably the far- 
sighted scion of a wealthy official family, occupying 
a large house with servants, and expressing his 
despair at contemporary political conditions by 
refusing to occupy his hereditary post, living a 
retired life in an attempt to escape the destruction 
that was enveloping the country. It was indeed a 
dark period. Wei, had ruined itself by failure to 
adopt the principles Lao-dz saw were necessary— 
refraining from aggressive warfare and exhibiting 
love towards enemies. The noble clans in Dzin, the 
strongest state in China, had engaged in internecine 
strife until they exterminated all but three such 
clans, whereupon they divided Dzin among these 
three clans, thus losing their opportunity of domi- 
nating China. Wein, one of these successor states, 
had engaged in intrigues and war with its neigh- 
bors until it had been pushed back by the con- 


*° Dzo-juan, Dk. Hsiang, XXV; Legge’s trans. in his 
“ Chinese Classics,” p. 514. 

*° Han-shu 40: la. 

“1 Ibid. 31: 8b. 
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tinually increasing power of Tsin. During the 
lifetime of Lao-dz, Wei, had been defeated again 
and again by Tsin, each time being forced to cede 
more territory. Continued warfare would plainly 
produce merely the destruction of this state, yet 
the rulers of Wei, kept intriguing against and with 
Tsin, making war alternately upon it and upon 
neighboring states. The inevitable end came in 
225, when T'sin captured Da-liang and annexed the 
region.** Under such circumstances, the only 
sensible course for an individual was plainly to 
withdraw from connections with the government 
and live in retirement. No wonder Lao-dz taught 
non-activity! The picture given in chapter III 
of the Juang-dz (one of the “genuine” chap- 
ters), describing Lao-dz’s funeral with a crowd of 
mourners weeping about the bier,** plainly the sort 
of thing found only in the home of a noble or 
wealthy man, may then have been drawn from 
life. This passage dates Juang-dz as a younger 
contemporary of Lao-dz. It looks as though Lao- 
dz’s son entered political life for the sake of re- 
newing the family’s fortune—a curious commen- 
tary upon his father’s teaching. 

Our identification of Lao-dz with the father of 
Duan-gan Dzung has interesting implications for 
the interpretation of the appellation by which he 
is known, Lao-dz.** The second word of this 
appellation, dz, is the same as that for the noble 
rank given his son. If Lao-dz was still alive when 
his son was enfeoffed as viscount, something that 
is rendered probable by Juang-dz’s picture of his 
funeral, the appellation Lao-dz may well have 
meant, “ The venerable Viscount.” While Lao-dz 
did not himself have any noble title, the members 
of his household and his friends would undoubtedly 
have given him, in courtesy, the same noble title 
as that held by his son. On the other hand, dz 
had also become a term of courteous address, used 
of any distinguished person, just as the English 
word sir has been used. This term was applied to 
Confucius, Mencius, and other prominent teachers. 
Thus Lao-dz may mean merely, “the venerable 
sir.” 


“ Mh V, 195. 
“*Fung Yu-lan’s trans., p. 70. 


“#F- 
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In summary: There are good historical reasons, 
derived from the Shzh-ji’s account of Lao-dz and 
from the Jan-guo-tse, in addition to the evidence 
furnished by the Dao-de-jing itself, for identifying 
its author as the father of Duan-gan Dzung, Vis- 
count of Duan-gan and a general of Wei, in 273 
B.C. This thinker lived in east central China, in 
the same region as China’s other great philosophers. 
Sz-ma Tsien has two radically different accounts 
of Lao-dz. One arose from a combination of two 
distinct traditions and was elaborated by adding 
speeches by Lao-dz and Confucius, thereby iden- 
tifying the former as a clerk at the Jou capital in 
the time of the latter. The other account was 
very likely secured by Sz-ma Tsien from the great- 
great-grandson of Lao-dz. The first account is 
Daoist propaganda; the other one is confirmed by 
various historical circumstances. We may then 


date Lao-dz as having lived about 300 B. c.*® 


‘5 Chinese authorities seem, as far as I can discover, 
not to have identified Lao-dz’s son with the Duan-gan 
Dzung in the Jan-guo-tse, because Sz-ma Tsien dated 
Lao-dz two and a half centuries earlier than the Jan- 
guo-tse’s personage. Pei Ying, in a note on the name 
of Lao-dz’s son’s fief in Shzh-ji 63: 8, mentions the 
Viscount of Duan-gan, but uses this fact merely to 
point out the surname, Duan-gan. Yao Fan k@ 
(1702-1771) quotes the passage in the Jan-guo-tse dating 
of Lao-dz and concludes that the Jan-guo-tse’s personage 
cannot have been Lao-dz’s son. Wang Jung jfrp 
(1744-1794), in his Collected Works $23, 4e=, 
PAB. p. 28b, and Tokugawa Kametard (fl. 1934), in 
his notes to Shzh-ji 63: 8, draw the same conclusion. 
These writers all consider Sz-ma Tsien’s account of an 
interview between Confucius and Lao-dz as of greater his- 
torical value than his genealogy of Lao-dz’s descendants. 

Tsien Mu $¥## (XX cent.), in his EH FEE, 
p- 206, also notes the possible identification. (I owe 
this reference to Mr. C. Y. Fang of the Library of Con- 
gress.) He dates the Dao-de-jing in the third century 
B.C. on literary grounds and rejects entirely Sz-ma 
Tsien’s account, so considers the identification as of no 
historical value. I do not however believe that Sz-ma 
Tsien’s account is to be rejected in toto any more than 
the similar accounts of Herodotus, who also invented 
speeches for his personages. The Chinese historian was 
fundamentally honest: he embellished his sources, but 
did not invent facts; he would not have introduced a 
genealogy without any justification. 

The substance of this paper was read on April 16, 
1941 before the Annual Meeting of the American Oriental 
Society at Chicago. 








Samprasdrana “ EMERGENCE; EMERGENT (VOWEL) ” 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
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[THIs PAPER contains nothing new about the 
process or entity termed samprasdrana, but merely 
explains—for the first time so far as the writer 
knows—what the word means in grammar; that is, 
how it should be translated. | 


“ Samprasdrana (means) an tk for a yan,” says 
Panini 1.1.45. The Sivasiitras, introductory to 
Panini, show that tk is a comprehensive term 
(pratyahara) for i, u, r, 1; and yan, for y, v, 7, l. 
The order of both groups is fixed and significant. 
The rule then means specifically that samprasdrana 
is substitution of « for y, u for v, r for r, and / for 
1; or the vowels thus substituted for semivowels. 
For Panini actually uses the term in both ways, 
for the process and for the substituted vowels (see 
the Kasika on 1.1.45, and below). 

This rule is supplemented by 6.1.108 sampra- 
sdrandc ca (with which pirvah is carried over from 
the preceding siitra, and various other things from 
earlier sitras), “and after samprasdrana” (for 
this and a following vowel, the former, i.e. the 
vowel called samprasdrana, alone is substituted) .* 
That is, when 1 etc. are substituted for y etc., any 
immediately following vowel is lost. Thus we get, 
for instance, upta-h “sown,” from the root vap- 
“ sow,” plus the suffix -ta-, by samprasdrana (u for 
v, then loss of a). 

I have looked in vain in western Sanskrit gram- 
mars and dictionaries for a satisfactory translation 
of this term, or statement of what the Hindus 
really meant by it and why they applied it to the 
above process and its resultant vowels. Most gram- 
mars make no attempt to interpret it. Wacker- 
nagel (I p. 69) renders “ Auseinanderziehung ” ; ? 
Macdonell (Sanskrit Grammar for Students p. 11, 
n. 1; Vedic Grammar p. 16, n. 2) “ distraction ” ; 
Edgren (Sanskrit Language 13) “ mutual change.” 
All of these seem to me obviously impossible on 
two grounds: they make no sense as applied to 
what the Hindus call samprasdrana, and they are 


*There is no doubt of the meaning; anyone at all 
familiar with Panini may quickly convince himself from 
Boehtlingk. 

? Wackernagel’s reference to what “die Inder” applied 
it to is misleading, since he ignores the important 6. 1. 
108 of Panini. 


inconsistent with the established meanings of 
(sam-) pra-sar- and derivatives. I have found no 
other interpretations. 

I think the word means “ emergence ” as noun 
of action, or “ emergent (entity)” as noun of agent. 
“Emerge” is one of the most familiar meanings 
of the common verb pra-sar- (on sam- see below), 
The suffix -ana- familiarly forms both nouns of 
action and nouns of agent. Since Panini, as we 
saw, uses the word in both ways, it seems evident 
that he deliberately phrased his definition 1.1.45 
to suggest both the process and the resultant vowel 
which “ emerged from, came out of ” the semivowel. 

Mention is not often made of the fact that 
prasdrana is used by the side of samprasdrana in 
the same (grammatical) sense. This fact is however 
perfectly clear; I need only refer to the PW. In 
non-grammatical use, prasdrana is never used in a 
sense suggesting “ Auseinanderziehung,” “ distrac- 
tion,” or “ mutual change ”; nor is the verb pra- 
sar- so used, or any of its derivatives. They are 
well established in the meaning “emerge, come 
forth,” or (causatively) “cause to emerge, bring 
forth.” Normal Sanskrit word-formation permits 
the use of such a noun as (sam) prasdrana in either 
non-causative or causative meaning. Both mean- 
ings exist for prasdrana, but the grammatical term 
appears to be non-causative. 

The preverb sam is here “ perfective”; the 
Hindu commentarial rendering is samyak, as in 
the comm. on samprasdrah, Brahma Up. p. 318, 
1. 2 of AnSS. ed. (Thirty-two Upanisads, Poona, 
1895; pw. cites the Bibl. Ind. ed. p. 247). This 
term is one of a list of epithets of the One Deity: 
sa (sc. devah) samprasdro ’ntaryimi etc. The 
gloss is samyak-prasaro ’smal lokasya, “from Him 
there is complete coming forth, emergence, of the 
world.” So Deussen, 60 Up. p. 681, “ Weltaus- 
gangspunkt,” “(point of) emergence (of the uni- 
verse).” The word might also be understood 
causatively: “(the One) who sends forth (the 
universe, i.e. causes it to emerge).” The pw. 
rendering, “ durch den Alles gut von Statten geht,” 
is to be rejected. 

Except for the word samprasdrana in the gram- 
matical sense, forms and derivatives of sam-pra-sar- 
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are rare. The verb is recorded only in causative 
forms; thus in VS.23.20 = TS.7.4.19.1 = MS.3. 
12.20 (167.1) —KS.5.4.8 (164.12), of “extend- 
ing, stretching out ” the legs; the reduplicated pra- 
sisarti has this meaning in RV (2.38.2; 7.62.5). 
In just two passages the PW. and pw. allege the 
meaning “auseinanderziehen”; in one of them 
occurs also the noun samprasdrana, its only re- 
corded instance not in the grammatical sense. 
(But cf. samprasdra in Brahma Up., above.) One 
of the two passages is ApSS. 16.18.4 iti yugalan- 
galam samprasdrayati, which certainly does not 
mean “zieht ... auseinander.” Caland trans- 
lates “ macht er Joch und Pflug bereit,” which is 
nearly correct; it means “produces, brings out, 
causes to emerge (from the place where they are 
stored).” The next sitra prescribes the yoking of 
oxen to the plow, for the ritual peiformance which 
follows.—The other passage is Anupadasitra 10.13. 
The text is unpublished, but the Library of Con- 
gress possesses copies, in Weber’s hand, of the two 
Berlin mss. from which Boehtlingk (or Weber for 
him) undoubtedly drew the citation. Dr. H. I. 
Poleman has kindly sent me a collation of the 
passage in these mss. Unfortunately it is very 
obscure and in part certainly corrupt; Weber him- 
self recognized this, as is shown by his annotations. 
I cannot venture an interpretation with any con- 
fidence, but certainly there is no evidence that the 
word means anything like “ auseinanderziehen.” 
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In part the passage reads: antahsimikdni nidhan- 
dni samprasdrayanti . . . samprasdranam ucyate. 
I suggest that this may well mean: “ They cause 
the finales (concluding notes of sdmans) to 
(emerge, that is) appear in the middle of the 
simans ... (this) is called emergence (or, pro- 
duction, causing to emerge).” Above, in the 
same section, occurs the phrase antahsimikani nt- 
dhanany antahstotriyam (v.1. anustotriyam) upeyus 

“ The finales would occur (emerge, come in) 
in the middle of the sémans, within the stotras 
(adverb; v.l. in the order of the stotras?).” It 
seems likely that antahsémikani nidhandni sam- 
prasdrayanti is nothing but a causative form of 
this. At least the passage seems to me to offer no 
support for Boehtlingk’s rendering. 

It is not clear from the PW. that Boehtlingk 
meant to assume “ Auseinanderziehung” as the 
literal meaning of samprasdrana underlying its 
grammatical use. But his phraseology makes such 
an interpretation natural; and it seems evident 
that Wackernagel, and after him Macdonell, so 
understood Boehtlingk, and followed what they 
thought was his interpretation. I hope I have 
shown that this interpretation is quite baseless, 
since neither verb forms nor noun derivatives of 
pra-sar- or sam-pra-sar- can be shown ever to have 
any such meaning. How such a meaning, even if 
it existed otherwise, could be made to fit the gram- 
matical term, is a mystery to me. 





ON GREEKS AND SAKAS IN INDIA 


Lupwia BACHHOFER 
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I. HELLENISTIC, PARTHIAN AND GANDHARAN 
Art In NoRTHWESTERN INDIA 


TowWaRDs THE END of his admirable and stimu- 
lating work on The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
W. W. Tarn comes to speak about Gandharan art. 
The learned author professes not to be concerned 
with it as art, but that he “only wants the chro- 
nological history of an idea.”+ I am not quite 
sure what he understands by these words, but 
deduce from the tenor of this chapter that what is 


_—_——— 


*Cambridge 1938, p. 393. 


meant is the fate of Hellenistic art, as one of the 
manifestations of the Greek spirit, in the terri- 
tories then, or once, under Greek rule, and its 
replacement by Gandharan art. 

In those pages, however, views and interpreta- 
tions are advocated which cannot be allowed to pass 
unchallenged, the less so since they come from an 
extraordinarily well-informed, well-read and in- 
genious scholar whose book deserves to be regarded 
as the standard work on the subject. 

There is first the old idea that Gandhiran art is 
the product of Greek artists who worked for 
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Buddhist patrons. Thoroughly versed in the 
various aspects of Hellenism, as Tarn is, he was 
so struck by this phenomenon that he described it 
as “something which is without parallel in Hell- 
enistic history.” It would have been, had it 
happened. Actually Tarn himself provides the 
most valid argument against such an interpreta- 
tion: “. . . it is strange that these men, instead of 
working in their own . . . style, should have 
proceeded to start a school of Indo-Greek art.” 
Tarn is speaking here, and disposing, of the theory 
which wants to make Graeco-Roman artists of 
Western Asia the creators of Gandharan art.* 

To forestall any misunderstanding: Gandharan 
art would not have been possible without the Hell- 
enistic art of the Greek communities and courts in 
Bactria and India; and it undoubtedly owed much 
to Indian art from which it took a large stock of 
motives. This has given rise to the idea that Gan- 
dharan art was a mixture of Hellenistic and Indian 
art, thus reflecting the social and ethnic structure 
of the country where, it is assumed, a thin ruling 
stratum of Western descent was becoming increas- 
ingly Indianized through lack of Greek blood. If 
this theory were correct, Gandharan art would have 
merged sooner or later into the indigenous art of 
India; but nothing of this kind ever took place. 
Gandharan art and Indian art marched along 
different roads, and in different directions; in the 
second century A.D. the Northwest had developed 
a style of hard precision which was not only un- 
known in contemporaneous Indian art, but was the 
exact opposite of what was sought for there. Three 
centuries later, when India clung to the severe 
ideal of her Gupta classicism, Gandhara had 
reached her baroque stage in art.* 

These baroque works, with their restless form, 
their stark realism and their pathos of expression, 
resemble in fact Hellenistic sculptures of the 
second century B.C. in a remarkable degree. No 
wonder that they resuscitated the old theory that 
Hellenistic art had survived in Northwestern India 
and Afghanistan. But this theory ignores com- 


2 Tbid., “.. . Greeks of themselves placed their artistic 
skill at the service of a foreign religion and created for 
it a new form of expression in art.” 

* Op. cit., p. 395. 

*I drew attention to this divergence in a paper: 
“Plastik der Kushana,” Pantheon, September and De- 
cember 1931.—For the baroque phase: “Zur Plastik 
von Hadda,” Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, N.F. VII, pp. 
106 ff.; for its date: “ Pancika und Hariti—®APO und 


APAOXPO,” ibid. XIII, pp. 6 ff. 
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pletely what had been going on in the intervening 
centuries: the formation of an inordinately severe 
linear style, and its long supremacy. What occurred 
in those countries which had been under Greek rule 
half a millennium before, was not a renaissance 
of Hellenistic art, but the change from a linear to 
a baroque style, the normal development of every 
vigorous art.° Needless to say that the severe 
linear sculpture which stands closest in time to 
Hellenistic art, is farthest removed from it in style, 

Though everyone referred to the art of the 
Greeks in Bactria and India, its important rile 
and far-reaching effects, no work had been dis- 
covered which could be ascribed to it without 
objection. It was, in fact, not until Sir John 


Marshall found some stone dishes with reliefs in 
Sirkap during the campaigns of 1928-1930, that 
the thing itself took the place of speculation about 
it. The subject-matters treated in these reliefs 
are either mythological or very human: a female 
figure riding on a hippocamp, or scenes to the tune 
of wine, women and song.® But myth or drinking- 


*Tarn repeats the strange theory that the baroque 
heads of late Gandharan art were cast in old Hellenistic 
molds, “ and then attached to fourth-century A. D. bodies” 
(op. cit., p. 398), in rebuking me for having said in the 
Studia Sino-Iranica, Ehrengabe fiir Wilhelm Geiger, 1931, 
that “the earlier any Gandhira work looks, the later it 
actually is.” What I actually said, was: “If a head 
from Gandhira resembles a Hellenistic head, it belongs 
certainly to the late period, i.e. the fourth to fifth cen- 
turies A.D.” (p. 41). I gave my reasons for this state- 
ment, and as yet nothing of any weight has been brought 
forth against it. I may be permitted to quote one 
sentence bearing on the subject: “To him who has learnt 
to think in terms of history, the long interval of six or 
seven hundred years excludes any direct or indirect 
influence of Hellenism, even if it were not known that 
Gandharan art had taken to totally different ways in 
the meantime.”—I do not know who had first the un- 
fortunate idea that Hellenistic molds were used in Hadda 
and other late sites. The notion that such molds were 
kept intact for over half a millennium, to be dragged 
out then and put to service, is so obviously impossible 
that nobody took it seriously. With the striking con- 
sistency in form and technique of heads and bodies, and 
the patent uniformity in style of almost all the works 
in this late period in the territories from Hadda to 
Taxila, one would have to assume not only molds for the 
heads, but for the whole figures, and scores of thousands 
of them: in Hadda alone some sixteen thousand heads 
were found. Molds were of course used, to facilitate the 
almost incredible production, but these molds were con- 
temporaneous, and not Hellenistic molds. 

* Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1928- 
29, Pl. xix/1, xx/2, 10. (The Reports are hereafter re 
ferred to as A.S8. I.) 
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bout, the theme is always treated in a spirit of 
amusing voluptuousness. This is very appropriate in 
the mundane representations, such as the one upon 
the dish which is the best preserved (PI. I, fig. 1). 
There a prince seated on a dais, embraces a scantily 
clad lady in his left arm; his rank requires him 
to hold a scepter in his right hand. A girl plays 
the harp, while a youth has just stopped sounding 
his mouth-organ to try a few steps. At the same 
time, more material preparations are being made in 
the middle-ground: a man tramples around in a 
trough thus pressing the juice of grapes ; to quicken 
results, he is carrying another man on his back. 
A third one draws the juice into an amphora, and 
to the left two more servants are mixing wine in a 
huge krater. This is a delightful scene: one youth 
tastes the drink, sipping it from a flat bowl, while 
the other one looks expectantly up at him. In the 
foreground a male and a female figure lie heavily 
asleep ; they obviously have had their full share of 
wine and merry-making. 

The little relief is full of action. Even with the 
wear and tear accounted for, the rendering of form 
is rather summary; but it is masterful. Compli- 
cated problems of movement and pose are solved 
with admirable ease. Another important trait is 
that the elements seem to emerge from a dark, 
impenetrable shadow suggestive of indefinite space. 
This same phenomenon can be observed in all the 
other reliefs of this kind, though the treatment 
may be even coarser than here. With all the differ- 
ence in quality they are typical, though provincial, 
works of Hellenistic sculpture, in subject-matter 
as well as in style. 

This then was the art of the Greeks who, severed 
by the invasions of barbarians from their mother 
countries, lived in the diaspora on Indian soil. 
As it is, our knowledge of this art is derived from 
minor works only. However, it should not be 
difficult to recognize it in monuments of a different 
character, such as statues, reliefs and coins. This 
is the most important result of this discovery: 
that the style of the stone dishes is the same as 
that of the figures upon the coins minted in the 
last century B.c. and the first century a.D. The 
similarity is not due, as one might argue, to the 
fact that dishes and coins are usually rather worn 
down, which makes them, of course, look very much 
alike. There remains enough to go on, such as the 
freedom with which the human figure in rest and 
action is given, and such telling details, as the 
rendering of an eye by a little knob. The coins 
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of the Saka rulers Azes I and Azilises show the 
closest affinity in style.’ 

These stone dishes with coarse Hellenistic reliefs 
were found in the Parthian stratum of Sirkap, and 
this means that they must be ascribed to the second 
and third quarter of the first century a.p.° It may 
be inferred that Hellenistic art, though of a very 
provincial brand, continued to exist as late as that 
date. Side by side with such works were found 
others, obviously influenced by them, as far as 
subject-matter went. The female upon the hippo- 
camp occurs again, and so does a scene where a 
man, lying on a couch is attended by two women 
(Pl. I, figs. 2-3).° 

It will not do to dismiss these pieces with the 
verdict “bad workmanship.” The differences go 
too deeply for that. There is, first of all, a drastic 
reduction of plasticity. The most decisive result 
of this phenomenon lies in the absence of that 
profound shadow, the unfathomable ground which 
seems to give life to form in the case of the rustic 
Hellenistic reliefs. When depth in a material sense 
is lacking, depth as an artistic problem does not 
exist either, for each form is laid out in the plane. 
Where the Hellenistic craftsman placed a couch, 
or a bench, obliquely to suggest not only extension, 
but recession in space, these artists rendered the 
same objects in pure elevation. And while the 
parts, be it the figures of a group, or the parts of 
a figure, were welded by the Hellenistic sculptor 
into an indivisible unit, they stand here side by 
side as sharply separated elements. Line has 
become the sole means of representation, and it 
encompasses form sharply and uncompromisingly. 

In other words, the attitude towards form was 
radically different. Even if the same stories were 
told, they were told in another language, differing 
in syntax and vocabulary. One has not to go far to 
identify this language of form: in style and details, 
such as costumes and hairdress, this second set of 
dishes corresponds as closely as possible to reliefs 
found everywhere in Parthian territories..° Par- 


7 Cp. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab 
Museum, Lahore, vol. I, Indo-Greek Coins (Oxford 1914), 


Pl. xi, nos. 36, 56, 127, 195, 217. (This volume is here- 
after referred to as Lah. Cat.) These are pieces of Azes 
I, according to the reports upon the stratification of 
Sirkap by Sir John Marshall (A.8.J. 1929-30, p. 72; 
cp. p. 231 of this paper). For Azilises, ep. Lah. Cat., 
Pl. xiii. 

8 A. 8.1, 1928-29, pp. 56 ff. 


®A.8.I. 1929-30, Pl. xv/6, 2. 
1° Cp. especially the terracotta relief of a Parthian 
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thian, too, in form and motive, are the unattractive 
nude or lasciviously clad girls in stone and bone 
which were discovered in Sirkap.”* 

Thus there worked at about the middle of the 
first century A.D. in the most important city of 
Northwestern India Greek and Parthian craftsmen 
side by side. Although it might have happened 
that occasionally a Greek sculptor tried his hand at 
a figure attired dla parthe, on the whole their works 
can be told from each other at first glance.’* This is 
to say that each national group had its own art 
which alone it found palatable. So much is certain, 
that the Parthians here, as elsewhere, were not 
swept away by admiration for the “superiority ” 
of Hellenistic art. The moment they felt the urge 
to say something in the language of form, they 
created one of their own. 

Yet not a single work of Gandharan art was 
found in Sirkap. Must one, therefore, infer that 
Gandharan art had not yet come into being in the 
middle of the first century a.p.? It looks so, and 
even if the evidence of this site is not taken as 
absolutely conclusive, it implies at least that Gan- 
dharan art was a rather negligible factor at that 
period, in sharp contrast to the times to come when 
it reigned supreme. 

What makes a piece of sculpture a Gandharan 
work, is, of course, not the subject-matter, but the 
treatment of form.** Gandhiran sculpture is easily 
recognized when the style is fully developed; the 
difficulty arises when one comes to the beginnings. 
Having sprung undoubtedly from Hellenistic art 
(which is a different thing from having been made 
by Greek artists), it is to be expected that the 
earliest Gandharan works would display much of 
the maternal art, though blended with new and 
strange features. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to treat the 
subject as it ought to be, i. e. with the text accom- 
panied by a large number of illustrations. But the 
course to be taken in such an investigation can be 
roughly outlined. The admirably conducted ex- 
cavations at Sirkap have furnished new material, 
and coupled with a close analysis of style they 


prince and a goddess from Aleppo, in Berlin (F. Sarre: 
Die Kunst des alten Persien, Berlin 1923, T. 65). 

24.8.1. 1928-29, Pl. xix/2-4; 1929-30, Pl. xvi/1-2. 
Cp. these works with Sarre, op cit., Abb. 7-8, pp. 29f. 

12 A. 8.1. 1929-30, Pl. xvi/3. 

13 Just as little as the Greek motive, Herakles and 
the Nemaean lion, made the group from Mathura (Bach- 
hofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Paris 1929, Pl. 97) a 
Hellenistic work. 


reveal much which was but dimly seen a decade 
ago. The main question may be formulated thus: 
is there a monument which complies with the 
postulate just stated, belonging to a period when 
Gandharan art was in the making, and can a more 
or less exact date be affixed to this period? It js 
equally important to know what happened to this 
new art previous to the time when the relief of 
Mamine Dheri dated in the year 89 of Kanishka 
was made." 

In the relief from Mamane Dheri a trend to- 
wards a rather rigid lineament is unmistakable, 
It is apparent in the sharp and scarcely varied 
pleats as well as in the stiff poses of the Buddha 
and the many small attendants. On the other 
hand, the work is evidently related to the well- 
known statues from Takht-i-Bahi and Sahri Bahlol, 
perfect examples of what must be called the classic 
Gandharan style.** What is known about Gand- 
haran art in the third century A.D., makes it im- 
possible to place these works after Mamane Dheri; 
they must be earlier, though not very much earlier.”* 

The changes are subtle, and ask for trained eyes, 
They affect the total appearance; posture, body, 
garment, the relation of the two, head, face and 
expression undergo slight, but definite alterations. 
The cut of the lids is especially important. Very 
broad, as they are throughout this period and for 
some time to come, with extraordinarily sharp edges 
their shape alters constantly. Suffice it to point 
out that the contours of the lids which rise slowly 
outward, to fall off rather suddenly in the “ beau- 
tiful Buddha,” are finely curved in the heads from 
Sahri Bahlol and Takht-i-Bahi, mentioned above, 
and arranged in strict symmetry in the Buddha of 
Mamine Dheri. Hand in hand with this decrease 
in variation, apparent, too, in the treatment of 
the sarnghati, goes a decrease in the fineness of 
modelling. One glance at a head or a torso of the 
third century makes it patent that the row extends 
not forward, but backward in time.** 

To these types comes another one with wide-open 


144.8. I. 1928-29, Pl. lviii/a. 

15 Bachhofer, op. cit., Pl. 145-146. 

1° The dates given I. c. “second half of the first cen- 
tury A.D.” must be corrected into “first half of the 
second century A.D.,” after the discovery of the Mamane 
Dheri relief. It goes without saying that the statues 
and heads from these two sites do not belong to one 
period: the gigantic head of a Bodhisattva (I. c. Pl. 
147/g) is more recent than Mamine Dheri, the “ beauti- 
ful Buddha” (PI. 144) is earlier than the statues shown 
on Pl. 146; all of these works hail from Takht-i-Bahi. 

174A. 8.1. 1915-16, Pl. iii/a, g. 
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eyes. A large number of such heads, recovered 
mostly from Takht-i-Bahi, display all phases of 
transition from the softly and subtly modeled 
faces of early times to the sharp and clear-cut 
features of the second century.** It would be as 
ludicrous as misleading to assume that the changes 
in type and style were made at all sites simultane- 
ously. As anywhere in the world, there were artists 
and craftsmen who clung to old forms, and others 
who set out for new ones. It is the task of the his- 
torian of art to appraise their efforts and achieve- 
ments, and to assign them their proper place in the 
evolution. Though heads with open eyes were 
made as late as the middle of the second century 
a. D., they were of a decidedly old-fashioned type; 
the days of their unchallenged supremacy were 
long gone then. 

Of these early heads those of the Buddha are 
distinguished by another, rather uncommon fea- 
ture, a moustache. These heads were slowly, but 


irresistibly superseded by one with a smooth, 
youthful face, and disappeared by the middle of 
the second century. But in the first century A. D. 
this was obviously the form under which a Buddha 
was usually conceived. The evidence is provided 
by a number of heads, reliefs, and statues, coming 
from sites which are either dated, or datable, in the 


latter half of the first century. 

There is the “ Building L” near the Dharma- 
rajika Stipa in Taxila, from the ruins of which 
many sculptural remains have been removed.?® The 
edifice stood on a plinth which was first reported 
as being constructed of “large diaper masonry,” 
and consequently dated in the second century 
4.D.2° But when the report on the discovery of 
Shrine A at Kalawin was published in 1936, Sir 
John Marshall stated expressly that this shrine 
was erected in “small diaper masonry,” and that 
“the shrine is built of the same masonry and dates 
from the same period as Shrine L at the Dharma- 
rajika.” 2 The relic chamber of Shrine A was 
found undisturbed, and contained a Kharoshthi 
inscription on copper telling about the deposit of 
relics, and dated in the year 134 of Azes.?* This 
date corresponds to %6 A.D. Some stone reliefs 


were found in Shrine A, and Rowland saw cor- 
————L 


%* A. 8. I. 1907-8, Pl. xlix. 

* A.S.I. 1912-13, Pl. vii/a-1-2, vii/b-3-5; viii/b, d, e; 
ix/a, b-2-3, ¢, d, e. 

* Ibid., p. 15. For the sequence of types of masonry, 
and their dates at this site, p. 13. 

* A. 8.1, 1930-34, pp. 161, 163. 

** Ibid., p. 163. 
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rectly that they agree “exactly in style with the 
fragments from the Dharmarajika Stipa.” ** The 
sculptures from these two sites which were pub- 
lished, show such a remarkable similarity in style 
that they must be regarded as representative of the 
last quarter of the first century A. p., though they 
are of rather mediocre quality.* 

This is borne out by another head dug up in 
chamber G®, in the area of the Dharmarajika Stipa. 
This room is one of a group of three (G*-"), which 
were built of small diaper masonry. In G* the 
famous Taxila silver scroll inscription was found, 
dated in the year 136 of Azes, corresponding to 
78 a.p.2> The head, made of common Gandhiran 
stone, is that of a moustached Bodhisattva. One 
of its remarkable features is the representation of 
the iris and pupil, by means of incision.”* This 
trait relates the head rather closely to certain heads 
found in Sirkap; especially to a male head with 
moustache and wide-open eyes and clearly indicated 
pupils.2*7 Works such as this head, or the female 
figure from Sirkap, are no longer Hellenistic; 
neither are they Parthian, though the female 
statuette wears a Parthian costume.** In fact, 
one witnesses here the formation of a new art. As 
so often and at so many places during these cen- 
turies, this art came into being by reducing the 
complicated and differentiated forms of Hellen- 
istic sculpture to comparative simplicity. In this 
reduction it does not go as far as Parthian art, 
because its creators were more gifted; they pos- 
sessed a finer feeling for the human figure as an 
organism. This made them understand better and 


*° B. Rowland, Jr., “A Revised Chronology of Gan- 
dharan Sculpture,” The Art Bulletin, 1936, p. 392. Cp. 
fig. 9 with 10. Rowland failed to draw the inevitable 
conclusion that the reliefs are contemporaneous. 

** What a good work of this period looked like, is 
shown by the relief of a standing Bodhisattva dis- 
covered in the antique débris of the pradaksina passage 
of the Dharmarajiki (A. 8. J. 1912-13, Pl. viii/e, p. 11). 
Here is the same understanding of the texture, of the 
gentle fall of a garment, and the ability to depict them 
in stone. This was a heritage of Hellenistic sculpture; 
it was quickly lost, in the process of creating new means 
of representation. There is scarcely anything better 
illustrating the change in the attitude towards form than 
a comparison of the softly flowing hems of this Bodhi- 
sattva’s dhoti with the stiff arrangement of any later 
work. 

25 4.8.1. 1912-13, pp. 18f. 

*° Tbid., Pl. ix/b-1, p. 20. 

27 4.8.1, 1929-30, Pl. xiv/3. An intermediary form: 
ibid., Pl. xlii/d. 

28 4, 8.1. 1919-20, Pl. ix. Rowland, op. cit., fig. 7. 
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more profoundly than any other people in Asia the 
Western attitude, and the problems and solutions 
springing from it.*® As already stated, the bearers 
of this new art were neither Parthians nor Indians, 
neither Greeks at the service of a foreign religion, 
nor Eurasians ; they were the invaders from Central 
Asia, Sakas and Kushanas. Their art which has 
been called Gandharan art, came into existence 
after their appearance on the soil of Northwestern 
India and Afghanistan, and lasted exactly as long 
as they lived and ruled there. 

The finds at Sirkap seem to indicate that this 
art was just in the making when that city was 
under Parthian domination, i.e. sometime in the 
second and third quarter of the first century A.D. 
One of its monuments, however, goes farther back: 
the Bimaran reliquary. This small work of tor- 
eutics fulfils most of the demands set forth above: 
Hellenistic forms and ideas are here mixed with 
strange features. This golden casket has been 


reproduced so often that I can dispense with an 
elaborate description.*° 

The Bimarin reliquary is not the work of a 
Greek. An artist brought up in the Hellenistic 
tradition would not have treated the frieze of 
quatrefoils alternating with rubies set en capuchon 
in such a haphazard fashion, without any coordi- 


nation to the architectural motive between them. 
This blind arcade, forming shallow niches for the 
figures, is another completely un-Hellenistic trait ; 
likewise is the separation of the persons of the 
triad. With the two acolytes rushing from either 
side toward the Buddha, this would have made a 
highly dramatic group, quite in accordance with 
the Hellenistic idea of a configuration but for this 
intervening architecture.** As it is, what one sees 
here is a curious compromise of two radically 
different conceptions of the “ pregnant moment ”: 
the Hellenistic one for which it is but a fleeting 
instance, but one suggestive of previous and future 
actions, and another one which presents the elements 
demanded by the situation in a timeless aspect. 
Besides, Hellenistic form ideals are traceable in 
the postures of the figures and in the rendering of 


2°T drew attention to this phenomenon in “ Pancika 
und Hiariti,” pp. 14f. 

8° Bachhofer, op. cit., Pl. 140 = Rowland, fig. 1. 

81“ Movement at any price,” the watchword of Hellen- 
istic art, was so natural a postulate for the Greek 
artists and craftsmen of Northwestern India that they 
represented the winged Aphrodite, leaning against a 
pillar, as though she had just alighted from a tempestu- 
ous flight (A. 8. I. 1912-13, Pl. xx/b-1; 1929-30, Pl. xvi/3). 
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their garments. The Buddha is represented in a 
contrapost so violent as to appear as though he 
were stepping briskly from the right, and the two 
adorants plainly hurry towards him. The two 
identical figures, placed between the two identical 
triads in the front and the back of the casket, 
display the same marked distinction between Stand- 
and Spielbein as the Buddhas. The sprightly 
movement of these figures is supported by the 
fluttering masses of their garments. There can be 
no doubt that Hellenistic ideas were a factor to 
be reckoned with at the time when the reliquary 
was made. 

The time is known, thanks to the report its 
discoverer has left. The golden casket was found 
by Charles Masson in the relic chamber of Stupa 2 
at Bimarin. It was placed within a globular vase 
of steatite, together with the usual assortment of 
pearls, beads of sapphire, agate, coral and emerald. 
“Without the steatite vase were also deposited 
four copper coins, in excellent preservation, having 
been inserted new.” *? This report is as clear as 
one could wish, and I cannot see how its definite 
statements can be drawn into doubt. 

The coins were of Azes.** Unfortunately, their 
type was not amongst those found by Sir John in 
the strata of Sirkap which permit us to recognize 
them as issues of Azes I. It is, therefore, still an 
open question whether the deposit was made under 
Azes I or Azes II. Small help can be derived from 
the steatite vase which has two inscriptions, one 
around the shoulder, and a shorter one upon the 
lid. These inscriptions have been dealt with by 
Sten Konow; they run: “ Gift of Sivaraksita, the 
Mijavat scion, given in substitution for the relics 
of the Lord, in honor of all Buddhas,” and “ Gift 
of Sivaraksita, the Mijavat scion, for the relics of 
the Lord.” The script is old. Sten Konow con- 
cludes his analysis with these words: “ From the 
point of view of palaeography there does not seem 
to be any objection to a dating of the Bimaran 
vase as about contemporaneous with the Mathura 
Lion Capital. There are also two orthographic 
features which remind us of the latter.”** The 


*? H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, London 1841, pp. 70 ff. 
One of the coins, which were evidently of one issue, is 
reproduced PI. viii, fig. 1. 

%* Masson identified the type correctly as one “of one 
of the Azes dynasty ” (op. cit., p. 71). It is in fact type 
No. 231 of Azes, in Lah. Cat., Pl. xii/231. I had pointed 
that out in 1925 (“ Zur Datierung der Gandhara-Plastik,” 
p. 12). 


**Konow: Kharoshthi Inscriptions. Corpus Inscrip- 
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date of the Lion capital can be only determined 
through the Amohini Tablet, a relief, made in 
Mathura, which names the mahiksatrapa Sodisa, 
and is dated in the year 72 of what is generally 
taken to be the Vikrama era 15 a.p.*° Sudasa 
figures as ksatrapa with his father, the mahaksa- 
trapa Rajula in the Lion Capital inscription.** 
It is unknown how much time elapsed between the 
erection of the two monuments; they must have 
have been set up when Sodisa was a full-grown 
man, and this can mean an interval of 40-50 years 
at the utmost, though it might have been, and 
probably was, considerably shorter. 

Neither coins nor inscriptions thus provide a 
means to decide whether the Bimaran reliquary 
was donated in the second half of the last century 
p. c. or in the first decades of the first century A. D. 
In the light of the finds in Sirkap, the more recent 
date seems the likeliest one. In other words, when 
I formerly believed it to be connected with Azes I, 
I am now, for the reason just given, rather per- 
suaded that it was made under Azes II. 

It was necessary to discuss the Bimaran reliquary 
at some length, because it is one of the oldest 
monuments of Gandhiran art. It proves that this 
art was in the making at least in the time of Azes 
II, i.e. at the beginning of our era. No other work 
can be ascribed to an earlier period, either by an 
undisputed date, or by its style. 

In Tarn’s opinion, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era is too late as the time when the Gan- 
dhaira schoo] came into being. He sets out to prove 
that it must have begun to work at least a century 
earlier. His evidence is a copper coin of Maues 
which, according to him, shows the Buddha seated 
cross-legged on a throne. Tarn, thus, starts from 
the proposition that the first representation of the 
Buddha in human shape marks the beginning of 
the Gandhara school. I do not intend to go into 
the problem as to whether or not the subject-matter 
warrants the attribution of a work of art to a 
certain “school,” since Gandharan art was from 
the outset almost exclusively dealing with Buddhist 
motives. 

The coin in question was described by Whitehead 
as follows: Obv. Greek legend on three sides: 


tionwm Indicarum, II, Part I, Calcutta 1929 (henceforth 
quoted as CII), p. 51. 

** Not 42, as Rapson read, Cambridge History of India 
(CHI), 1922, p. 575; ep. Liiders in Epigraphia Indica, 
IX, pp. 243 ff. 

“CII, pp. 30 ff., and Introduction, pp. xxxiii f. 
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BAZIAEQE BAZIAEQN METAAOY MAYOY; in 
square frame elephant with wreath in uplifted 
trunk running to right; Rev. Kharoshthi legend 
on three sides: rajatirajasa mahatasa Moasa; in 
square frame king to front seated cross-legged on 
raised cushion (PI. II, fig. 1).*7 This description 
is not quite correct: a horizontal plastic line pro- 
trudes a little to the right, and considerably more 
to the left of the seated figure. Gardner had also 
called the person a king seated cross-legged on a 
cushion, but had added: sword on his knees.** 
Longworth Dames was the first to see in this line 
not a sword, but the back contour of a seat, and 
thought “that the attitude of the figure seems to 
justify its identification as a seated Buddha.” ** 
This suggestion went unheeded, till Tarn accepted 
it. He enters upon a lengthy discussion of the 
coin to prove this proposition correct.*® 

A controversy whether the object on which the 
figure sits is a cushion or a solid seat would be 
rather superfluous. So much is certain, that it is 
represented as a truncated cone. The important 
issue is the correct interpretation of the sharply 
demarcated horizontal line. Tarn’s argument that 
it is interrupted by the figure, and does not cross 
it, is of little weight, considering the much worn 
state of all these coins which does not permit of a 
close scrutiny of details. If this sort of reasoning 
were accepted, one would have to assume that some 
of the “ kings on horseback ” of the coins of Maues 
and Azes were one-legged.** Tarn goes on to say 
that “a sword is a most unlikely object for a Saka 
king to hold, seeing that the weapons of the steppes 
were bow and spear.” The Kushinas came out of 
the steppes, like the Sakas, and they were armed 
with the long sword: V’ima Kadphises’ and Ka- 
nishka’s coins show it, and the latter’s statue dis- 
plays it, along with a heavy mace which one would 
not ordinarily call a weapon of the steppes.** 

The most cautious interpretation of this coin 
picture would be that the seated person holds a 
long, rather thin and straight object in his lap. 


8? Lah, Cat., p. 102, Pl. x/31. 

38P,. Gardner: The Coins of the Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India. British Museum Catalogue, 
London 1886 (BMC), p. 71, no. 20, Pl. xvii/5. 

8° JRAS 1914, p. 793. 

“9 Tarn, op. cit., pp. 401 f. 

“1 Cp. Lah. Cat., Pl. xi/46, 127 (Azes); BMO, Pl. xvi/ 
3, 6, 7 (Maues); xvii/8, 10 (Azes). 

“ E.g. BMO, Pl. xxv/7, 11, 12 (V’ima Kadphises) ; 
xxvi (Kanishka). The statue of Kanishka with mace 
and sword: Bachhofer, op. cit., Pl. 76. 
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There exists, fortunately, a coin of Azes which 
helps one to identify this object.** It shows, too, 
a person seated cross-legged, this time undoubtedly 
on a cushion, and holding in his lap a long, thin 
and straight object, in exactly the same position 
and represented in exactly the same way as upon the 
coin of Maues (PI. II, fig. 2). This time, however, 
there can be no possible doubt that the thing is a 
sword. Tarn, who knows this coin of course, iden- 
tifies the object as the butt end of a spear, and calls 
it a pars pro toto representation which seems rather 
far-fetched. 

The coin of Azes, one should think, would dis- 
pose of any interpretation of the figure upon the 
piece of Maues as a Buddha, for the two pictures 
are evidently but variations of the same type. The 
more recent redaction shows the person with his 
head turned to the right, and the right arm ex- 
tended in a masterful gesture, holding an ankus 
in his hand. But it is just this different position 
of the hands which reminded Dames of a Buddha, 
after he had explained away the sword. 

Should the general resemblance of this to the 
figure upon the coin of Azes not be convincing, it 
may be pointed out that at this time an artist, bad 
as he might have been, would have indicated the 
robe of the Buddha at least by some lines running 
parallel to the silhouette of the figure. This was 
the common practice when body and limbs were 
supposed to be covered with some garment, 
especially so when the garment was meant to 
appear transparent, or clinging closely to the 
body.** The coin of Maues does not show a trace 
of this treatment, and judging from the other coins 
of this ruler, the seated figure was either nude 
from the waist upward, or wore a coat with sleeves. 
In neither case can it be interpreted as a Buddha, 
who is wearing a wide samghdti which covers his 
shoulders and arms. How an artist of this very 
time would have treated this motive, can be gleaned 
from another coin of Maues, representing Poseidon : 
the himation, covering his left shoulder and upper 
arm, is clearly rendered.*® Undoubtedly, a sam- 
ghati would have been rendered in the same 
manner. 

The identification of the seated figure as “king ” 
was further questioned by Tarn on the ground that 
he is placed on the reverse of the coin, the side 


** Lah, Cat., Pl. xi/175. 

“4 This technique was, for example, used with the Laksmi 
on a coin of Azilises (ibid., Pl. xiii/332). 

“© Ibid., Pl. x/20; BMO, Pl. xvii/1. 
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bearing the Kharoshthi inscription, whilst the 
figure on Azes’ coin is correctly placed on the 
obverse. But it must be recalled that the “king 
on horseback ” appears frequently on the reverse 
of the coins issued by Maues’ Greek predecessors, 
though with the portrait head of the ruler on the 
obverse. Maues’ coins display deities on the ob- 
verse and the reverse. In three types the “king 
on horseback ” was shifted from his former position 
at the back to the front.*® It seems as if no fixed 
rules existed in Maues’ time, and this is more or 
less what one might expect, considering that the 
Saka chief was a foreign conqueror. 

In order to establish a connection between the 
coin of Azes, allegedly bearing an image of the 
seated Buddha, with a coin of Kanishka of the same 
category, Tarn points to a copper coin of Kujula 
Kadphises, the first Kushina ruler, which is 
usually described as carrying a seated Buddha on 
the obverse.*? I doubt, however, very much whether 
this interpretation is correct. Though all coins of 
this issue are in a miserable state of preservation, 
so much can be seen that the person represented 
sits cross-legged, has his left arm propped up ina 
wide arch, and holds something in his raised right 
hand. Whitehead calls it an “ uncertain object.” 
It looks suspiciously like a double-edged battle-axe. 
Be it as it may, this “ uncertain object ” disposes 
neatly of any possibility of identifying the figure 
as a Buddha, because a Buddha does not wield 
things in his right hand. 

In fact, if the coin of Azes has to be linked with 
other coins by virtue of its subject-matter, the way 
would lead over the piece of Azes, and that of 
Kujula Kadphises to the coins of V’ima and Ht- 
vishka, all of which show the kings seated cross- 
legged and with one or another weapon in their 
hands.*® 


II. NusMiIsMATIC EpIGRAPHY 


The old issue, whether there existed one or two 
rulers named Azes, was definitely settled by the 
excavations in Sirkap: there were two Azes with 
Azilises coming in between. The finds of Sirkap 
preclude the possibility of making one person of 
Azes I, Azilises and Azes II, as was proposed by 
Whitehead, Konow and Herzfeld.*® It is certain 


*° Lah. Cat., Pl. x/27; BMC, Pl. xvi/3, 6, 7. 

‘7 Tarn, op. cit., p. 403; ep. Lah. Cat., Pl. xvii/29. 

48 BMC, Pl. xxv/7 (V’ima Kadphises) ; xxviii/10; xxix/ 
4 (Huvishka) ; Lah. Cat., Pl. xix/194 (Huvishka). 

*° Cp. J. Marshall, Excavations at Tawila, A. 8.1. 1929- 
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that Azes I followed Maues, and that Azes II was 
succeeded by Gondopharnes, in the year 19 A.D. 
This date was arrived at by referring the year 103 
of an unspecified era in the Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tion to 58 B.c., the initial year of the so-called 
Vikrama era; and since the inscription is further 
dated in the 26th year of Gondopharnes, his reign 
began in 19 A. D.°° 

Though the stratification at Sirkap made it clear 
that one has to reckon with two different kings 
ealled Azes, it did not enable Sir John to divide 
the large coinage amongst them.** A few interest- 
ing facts, however, were noticed. The types: Obv. 
Mounted king, Rv. Zeus standing ; ** Obv. Mounted 
king, Rv. Zeus Nikephoros ; ** Obv. Mounted king, 
Rv. Pallas; ** Obv. King seated, Rv. Hermes; * 
Obv. Demeter enthroned, Rv. Hermes,** occurred 
in groups in the fourth stratum of Sirkap, and 
therefore “unquestionably date from the middle 
of the first century B.c.” This means that they 
were issued by Azes I. 

Later generations at least regarded the coming 
to power of Azes I as an event of so great impor- 
tance that they counted the years from it, in other 
words they made it the beginning of an era.5” The 
question is whether this “era of Azes” can, or 
must, be identified with what became known much 
later as the Vikrama era, starting in 58 B.c. It 
was always considered a stumbling block that, 
according to Indian tradition, this era was insti- 
tuted by Vikramaditya, a king of Malwa, after he 
had made an end to the Saka domination of that 
country.°* Wikramaditya’s exploit is narrated in 
the Kalakiciryakathinaka, a Jaina story,®** and 
Konow is right in saying that this information 


$0, p. 72; E. Herzfeld, Sakastan, Archaeologische Mit- 
teilungen aus Iran, iv, 1932, pp. 97 f. 

°° Rapson in CHI, p. 576. 

A. 8. I. 1929-30, p. 72. 

* Lah, Cat., Pl. xi/36 (type 1). 

* Ibid., Pl. xi/56 (type 4). 

*Tbid., Pl. xi/127 (type 5); Pl. xii/252 (type 20). 

**Ibid., Pl. xi/195 (type 13). 

** Ibid., Pl. xi/217 (type 14). 

* Both the Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 
136 and the Kalawan inscription of the year 134 are 
dated expressly “in the era of Azes” (ayasa and ajasa). 
For the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, see CII, pp. 57 ff. For 
the revision of the chronological theories advocated by 
him in CII, ep. St. Konow, “Notes on Indo-Scythian 
Chronology,” Journal of Indian History, XII, Madras 
1934, pp. 1ff—Kalawin inscription, A.S8.I. 1930-34, 
p. 163. 

* O1I, pp. xxvii, lxxxv f. 

***Cp. also Rapson on this question, in CHI, p. 533. 
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must not be ignored. But why should an era, 
commemorating a Saka defeat, be used by Sakas, 
under whatever pretext ? 

Tarn has brilliantly suggested that Maues’ wide- 
flung and quickly won realm broke asunder after 
his death, and that this event very likely gave 
MaAlwa the opportunity to regain her independence. 
The year 58 B.c. would then be the approximate 
date of Maues’ death.®°® In the Northwest, Azes 
succeeded Maues; so much can be gleaned from 
the excavations at Sirkap. But it is unknown how 
this succession came about. It is, above all, un- 
known whether or not Azes was the legitimate heir 
of Maues. The loss of large portions of Maues’ 
kingdom including the vital parts giving access to 
the sea, would be a poor occasion to set up an era 
of his own, or to call an era after him in later 
times. The situation becomes different when Azes 
is seen as the leader of the Sakas who succeeded 
in seizing power. It is certainly no coincidence 
that the two successors of Maues, Vikramaditya in 
Malwa, and Azes in the Northwest, are credited 
with the founding of eras commemorating their 
respective ascent to power over parts of Maues’ 
realm. Since one of these eras began in 58 B. ¢., 
it seems quite safe to assume that the other one 
started at about the same time. 

Tarn, however, thinks that a “ considerable” 
time elapsed between the end of Maues’ reign and 
the beginning of Azes’, He makes Azes the son 
of Spalirises who called himself upon his coins 
“ King’s Brother ” and “ Great King of Kings.” °° 
But he also coined jointly with one Azes, both 
having then the subordinate ranks of “ Great 
King.” * It was this joint reign of Spalirises and 
Azes which made Konow think of this Azes as a 
Parthian, and not a Saka.*? 

Spalirises’ coins come mostly from Arachosia ; 
only a few were found farther east.** He was, it 
seems, contemporaneous with two rulers, Spalyris 
(Spalahores) and Spalagadames, father and son. 
Spalyris called himself “ King’s Brother” (maha- 
rajabhrata) on the Rv. of his coins, with Vonones 
“Great King of Kings” as his overlord on the 
Obv.** The same Obv. is used for the coins of 
Spalagadames who figures simply as “ Son of Spa- 


5° Tarn, op. cit., p. 335. 

*° Tbid., pp. 346 ff., esp. 349. 

* BMC, pp. 100 ff. Lah. Cat., pp. 143 f. 
* CII, p. xl. 

*3 Tarn, op. cit., p. 347, note. 

** Lah, Cat., p. 141. 
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lahores.” Even on coins issued by father and son 
they use the same titles, with Spalyris’ name and 
designation in Greek on the Obv.** One coin of 
Spalirigses as “ Great King of Kings” is restruck 
on a piece of Vonones with Spalyris or Spalaga- 
dames, which shows that Spalirises reached his 
highest rank after their time.® 

Tarn makes Vonones a Suren, or rather the 
ruler of the Surens’ realm, i.e. the kingdom of 
eastern Iran. In some unknown way he had suc- 
ceeded the Suren who, under Orodes II, had 
defeated and murdered Crassus at Carrhae in 53 
B.C. Vonones’ adopting the title “ Great King of 
Kings ” was to indicate his supremacy over the 
Sakas in India.** This hypothesis involves, of 
course, a lapse of some time until Azes, in Tarn’s 
opinion Azes I, could ascend the throne. 

In other words, Tarn does not identify Vonones 
with the Parthian king of this name who ruled 
from 8-14 a.p.°* In this he follows Rapson who, 
however, saw in the Azes of Spalirises’ coins Azes 
II; he had put Vonones at about 30 B. c.°° Konow, 
on the other hand, said expressly that “ there does 
not seem to be any reason for doubting that Azes, 
who was the co-regent of Spalirisa, is identical 
with the successor of Maues in Punjab and the 
northwestern provinces, who was accordingly a 
Parthian, and not a Saka.” Vonones, he thinks, 
was identical with Vonones I of Parthia; his coins 
were issued before he was sent to Rome in 10 B. c.”° 
Herzfeld, who thought that no reason existed for 
discriminating between Azes I, Azilises, and Azes 
II, held the Vonones of the coins mentioned above 
to be Vonones I of Parthia.” 

As may be seen from this resumé, the question 
was not at all settled by Rapson, or by the scholars 
interested in it after him. I propose not to examine 


*5 Tbid., pp. 142 f. 

© BMC, p. 101. 

*7 Tarn, op. cit., p. 345. 

°® Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 96. 

*° Rapson, CHI, p. 573. 

7° O1I, pp. xliif. In accordance with his then held 
views, Konow brought down the accession of Azes I to 
7-6 B.c. (p. xliv). In his article in J.J. H., he does not 
speak of this group of coins, but thinks it possible that 
Azes I’s accession might have taken place in 50-40 B. c. 
(p. 20). He bases this date evidently on the square 
omikron of some coins (p. 24). 

™ Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 96: “ Bis etwa 14 war Vonones 
tatsiichlich Kénig. In die Jahre 8-14 gehéren also die 
seltenen Vonones-Priigungen der Saken. Das ist das sichere 
und bisher das einzige Datum, das die Miinzen iiberhaupt 
darbieten.” 
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each of these theories, but only that held by Tarn, 
in the hope that the investigation will help to find 
the means either to accept or to refute them. | 
shall rely mostly on the epigraphical evidence, 
offered by the coins themselves. This is, of course, 
no new idea. It has long been observed that the 
omikron, usually round, has a square shape O upon 
some coins. This phenomenon was affiliated with 
the appearance of the square omikron upon the 
coins of Orodes II of Parthia who reigned from 
55-38/7 B.c." With “the constant communica- 
tion between Parthia and India at this time,” 
Rapson thought it “reasonable, therefore, to sup- 
pose that this epigraphical change is due to a 
fashion which spread from one country to the other, 
and that the occurrence of the square omicron on 
a Parthian or Indian coin is an indication that its 
date is not earlier than 40 B.c.” He added that 
the test must be applied with caution, for isolated 
instances occur earlier, and that the square form 
of the omikron, sigma C and omega LW are charac- 
teristic of certain regions, but are not found in 
others."* 

This warning is always being quoted when coins 
are discussed. It appears, however, that it did less 
good than harm, for it prevented rather than 
encouraged further investigation in numismatic 
epigraphy; in fact, its study stood still for almost 
two decades. Moreover, the test was not applied 
consistently enough. 

When Maues had his coins minted in the first 
half of the last century B. c., his moneyers used as 
a matter of course 2, 2, O.7* By the end of the 
first century A.D., under V’ima Kadphises, these 
letters had changed into C, @, O.7° In the second 
quarter of this century, one finds upon certain 
coins of Gondopharnes what Tarn had called very 
appropriately “the most extreme example in India 
of square lettering”: C, WW, O.7* What makes the 
coinage of Gondopharnes so interesting, is the fact 
that he used a great variety of letters; thus he has 


72 Tarn, op. cit., p. 326. W. Wroth, Catalogue of the 
Coins of Parthia, British Museum, London 1903, p. 73. 
The king, however, is Orodes II, not Orodes I. As Rapson 
pointed out, the square omikron is seen on a tetradrachm 
of the later coinage, struck in 40-39 B.C. 

73 CHI, p. 572. 

™ Tah. Cat., Pl. x/1. 

75 Tbid., Pl. xvii/36. 

76 Tbid., Pl. xv/45; Tarn, op. cit., p. 327. Tarn is right 
in pointing to the square phich, but not right in saying 
that this form appears “regularly”; the round phi > 
is as common (BMC, p. 104). 
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C, @, O, with €, providing the connecting link 
with the coins of V’ima Kadphises.*7 His son and 
successor Pakores has, as expected, C, @, O, and 
€.78 It seems obvious that a coin of Gondopharnes 
with C, W, O, and E is of the intermediary stage, 
between the square and the later round chapes. 
Upon scrutinizing pieces of this type one will find 
that the omega is rounded rather than square; it 
has, in fact, the transitional shape that one expected 
to find.7® Another constellation, C, 2, O, with E, 
must belong to the earliest coins issued by Gondo- 
pharnes, according to this criterion. This is very 
neatly corroborated by the legend where he claims 
only the title “ King, the Saviour” whereas on his 
later pieces he calls himself “Great King of 
Kings.” *° 

Thus far everything seems to fit together beau- 
tifully, for the square omega appears first in 
Parthia under Vardanes I (41-47 A.p.), i.e. in 
the time when Gondopharnes reigned in India. 
But it was apparently overlooked that the rounded 
omega which followed and relieved the square 
omega in India, preceded the extremely square 
shape in Parthia; the coins struck by Vonones I 
to commemorate his repulsion of Artabanos’ at- 
tempt to seize power in 11-12 a.pD., have C, @, O, 
with €.8t Artabanos (19-40 a.p.), when finally 


successful, returned to the square letters C, O, E, 


but with 2.8 One has, therefore, to reckon in 
India with the possibilities that the round shapes 
indicate a time either before, or after, the com- 
paratively short period when the rigidly square 
letters reigned supreme. It is quite possible that 
the square omega was first used under Gondo- 
pharnes, as suggested by Tarn, and introduced 
into Parthia from India to hold the field till the 
end of the Arsakides. But it must be remembered 
that the rounded form in Parthia can be dated 
almost to the year, namely in 12 A.p. It was, of 


™ Lah. Cat., Pl. xv/43(38). V’ima: Pl. xvii/36. When 
V’ima uses upon some of his gold coins E (xvii/31, 33), 
it can but mean that the new form was not yet accepted 
generally. 

8 Tbid., Pl. xvi/76. 

 Ibid., Pl. xv/l. 

*° Tbid., nr. 47-48. 

* Wroth, op. cit., pp. 144f.; Pl. xxiv/7. The @on the 
Ry. shows a marked tendency toward the square shape. 
This was pointed out by Gardner as early as in 1886 
(BMC, p. xlvi), but was passed over, very much to the 
disadvantage of our knowledge. Much labor might have 
been saved, and errors avoided, if due attention had been 
given to this short note. 

* Wroth, op. cit., Pl. xxv/1-6. 
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course, not “invented ” then, for it is, after all, 
nothing but the small, or cursive omega elevated 
to the rank of capital letter. But this new rounded 
capital omega must have been in common use for 
some time before Vonones put it on his coin. There 
are enough indications that the square LU developed 
out of the round @. One has, therefore, a few 
points d’apput: 

QO) indicates a date later than ca. 40 B. c., but it 

must be borne in mind that the round O was 
constantly used after this date; 
’ C indicates a date later than ca. 40 B.c., as it 
appears first under Mithradates III (56-55 B.c.) 
and regularly from the later years of Orodes II 
(55-38/7 B.c.).°* But was used beside it, down 
to Gondopharnes’ reign, for there is a coin of his 
which uses 2, instead of C, with @.** 

@ points either to the years around 10 A. D., or 
to the end of Gondopharnes’ time. The same holds 
for the letters C, O, €. 

LU indicates the period between ca. 10-40 A. p. 
It is perhaps more correct to see in the round 
C, @, O, €, forms which were so common and 
widespread in 12 A. p. that Vonones, the Parthian 
king, accepted them for his currency ; and to regard 
the extremely square lettering with the charac- 
teristic new forms LU and P as ephemeral variants 
which developed between 20-40 a.p. At this time 
they were so well established that the Parthian 
coinage took them over, and kept them, whilst 


83 Tarn, op. cit., p. 327, note 4, with references. 

84 Tah, Cat., no. 58.—It seems as if India was some- 
what reluctant to accept this particular letter [, and 
resisted its adoption rather long; there must have been 
men in Gondopharnes’ time who understood Greek and 
read Greek writing. This is borne out by a coin of 
Abdagases which has =, beside C, with LWW, O, E, and 
the correct legend Bacirebovros. Abdagases was the 
nephew and co-regent of Gondopharnes (ibid., Pl. xv/61). 
But his coins have also C, @, O, € (BMC, PI. xxiii/1). 

It is very unfortunate that the coins issued by Gondo- 
pharnes and the strategos ASpavarman who is the con- 
necting link with Azes II, have an illegible Greek legend 
(ibid., Pl. xv/35). The man who created the relief of 
this coin, was an exception to the common run: his 
predilection for tall and elegant figures, his gift of 
beautiful line, ease of movement, exactness of form, 
coupled with an astonishing technical skill, mark him 
as an artist of high quality. He, and his work, stand 
distinctly above that of his companions and their products. 
These high qualities permit one to recognize his hand in 
a coin of Abdagases (ibid., Pl. xv/64) which carries the 
same legend and script as no. 61. Needless to say that 
these coins belong to the beginning of Gondopharnes’ 


reign. 
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India returned to the rounded script which was, 
very likely, never given up completely. 

Mustering now the several issues of Spalirises, 
one finds: Spalirises the Great, the King’s Brother, 
with C, W, O;*° Great King Spalirises and Great 
King Azes, with C, W, O;*%° Spalirises Great 
King of Kings, with C, W, 0.** There can be no 
doubt when these coins were struck: about the time 
of Gondopharnes. The appearance of the letter p 
in the name of Spalirises on the coin issued 
jointly with Azes, always considered to be a pre- 
cursor of the same letter for sh on the pieces of 
Kanishka, is no longer puzzling; it was, when 
Spalirises was placed somewhere high up in the 
first century B.c. But when he lived at a time 
when the “ Kushin alphabet” was in the making, 
this letter is quite in its proper place. 

The coins struck jointly by Spalyris (Spa- 
lahores), “The Just, the King’s Brother,” with 
Spalagadames have C, W, O.** Vonones, Great 


King of Kings, and Spalyris, King’s Brother, have 
X, Q, O, and so have Vonones and Spalagadames.*® 
The epigraphical evidence of these coins is very 
illuminating, since it demonstrates that the old, 
correct script was used by rulers who switched 
extremely 


immediately afterwards to 
lettering. 

The situation becomes even more interesting, 
when one examines the coins of the Greek king 
Nikias. On one issue he has i, 2, O, which does 
not reveal much.®°® But there are two more issues, 
and they display C, W, O, andC, @, O.* The 
“intermediate” omega on Nikias’ coins, pointed 
out by Gardner, is nothing else than the transition 
from @ to W, already met with several times.” 
Hippostratos has 2, Q, O, and %, Q, 0.% Her- 
maios has 2, 2, O, and the same lettering on his 
joint issues with Kalliope.* One very defaced 
piece has C and O.® It is only fitting to deal here 
with the coins which have the bust and the legend 


square 


85 Lah, Cat., Pl. xiv/394. 

8¢ Ibid., Pl. xiv/395. 

8t Tbid., Pl. xiv/397. Gardner lists all these issues as 
having @; but on the coin illustrated the square siape 
is unmistakable (BMC, Pl. xxii/1-2). 

88 Lah, Cat., Pl. xiv/386. 

8° Tbid., Pl. xiv/374, 382. 

% Tbid., Pl. vii/599. 

*1 Tbid., Pl. vii/602; p. 73, no. 600. 

*2 BMC, p. xlvi. 

*§ Lah. Cat., Pl. viii/616, 606. 

%* Thid., Pl. ix/649, 693. 

5 Tbid., p. 85, no. 683. 
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of Hermaios on the Obv., but were struck } 
Kujula Kadphises, the Kushin yabgu; they have 
Q, O, and &, side by side with C in the remark- 
able spelling of BACIAEQ%.*® In his later issues 
Kujula retained the bust of Hermaios, but sup- 
planted the legend by one in his own name; he 
has then C, O, usually with $, though one piece 
with a very corrupt legend has the square ch.” The 
coins with the name of Kadaphes, a variant only 
of Kadphises, and the head of Augustus on the 
Obv., use both C and C in the same legend: 
XOPANCY ZAOOY KOZOAA KAAA®EL.®*® 

Returning to the coins of the Sakas, one finds 
upon the piece which connects Azes IT and Gondo- 
pharnes, i.e. the one jointly issued by Azes, Great 
King of Kings, and the strategos ASpavarman, 
z, 2, 0.% The same script appears on the coins 
of Azes alone, with the variant O.1° Any hope one 
may have entertained that the different shapes of 
the omikron would enable one to discriminate 
between Azes I and Azes II were crushed by the 
report of Sir John upon his findings in Sirkap, 
because all the types mentioned earlier in this 
paper as coming from the fourth stratum there, 
have £, 2, O. To obscure a dark situation even 
more, the joint issues of Azes and Azilises, and 
Azilises and Azes, have £, 2, 0.7% The same 
lettering is found on the coins of Azes alone, and 
Azilises alone.*”? It is, however, interesting to note 
upon one piece of Azes the spelling BACIAEQE.1 
and upon one of Azilises BAZIAEQE ....... 
AZIAICOY.2% 

Though the state of things looks more muddled 
than ever after this short analysis, a few facts 
emerge nevertheless, and they ask for a re-grouping 
of the coins. The main issue is, of course, the 
redistribution of the rulers who had them made, 
and of their réles on the stage of Eastern Iran, 
Afghanistan and Northwestern India from the 
beginning of the last century B.c. to the end of 
the first century a.p. These rulers were but the 


°° Ibid., Pl. xvii/1. 

*? Tbid., Pl. xvii/8. For the coin with the square phi, 
see BMC, Pl. xxv/3-4. 

°° BMO, Pl. xxv/5. 

°° Lah. Cat., Pl. xii/317. 

109 Ibid., Pl. xi/36 for the first, xi/179 for the second 
type. 

101 Ibid., Pl. xiii/319. Azilises and Azes: BMC, Pl. 
xx/3. 

302 Lah. Cat., Pl. xi/179 (Azes) ; xiii/320 (Azilises). 

103 Thid., xii/305. 

104 Tbid., p. 133, no, 321, 337. 
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exponents of larger forces; what was really at 
stake was not the life and destiny of individuals, 
but of peoples and, through them, of cultures. 

There were first the Greeks, pure or mixed in 
origin, but homogeneous in thought and in their 
way of life. Severed beyond hope from the lands 
of their fathers far away in the West, and sur- 
rounded by barbarians, they were doomed to extinc- 
tion. The only hope they had was to postpone the 
catastrophy as long as possible. On these descen- 
dants of Hellenes and Makedons whose ancestors 
had been driven to the ends of their world by an 
idea, the Sakas closed in, in every respect their 
opposites: herdsmen who had come but a few 
generations ago from the vast and endless plains 
in the north. If they had any leading idea, it was 
that of conquering and setting themselves up as a 
ruling class. When they came to India, they had 
already learned some technicalities of government, 
from their stay in eastern Iran, but they had 
nothing else to offer. With little culture of their 
own, it is no wonder that they succumbed to the 
higher material civilization and to the ideas they 
found. The best they could do, and apparently 
did, was to pursue a policy of laissez aller. 

It was different with the Parthians, members at 
that time of a nation which played its part in world 
politics, and which had succeeded in creating a 
culture of a very definite character in a compara- 
tively short time. They had a leading idea, and 
it was meant to rival, but not to antagonize, the 
Hellenistic idea: whereas Alexander and his suc- 
cessors had dreamt of hellenizing Iran through 
the spread of Greek learning, philosophy, art, 
religion and institutions, by force and example, 
their aim was to retain the Iranian way of life 
and creed, and to accept from Greek culture as 
much as was compatible with it. The royal title 
“Philhellenic ” on their coins is eloquent enough. 

Meanwhile the Kushanas, relatives of the Sakas 
and originally nomads of the steppes like them, 
waited in Bactria. In this country, for centuries 
under Greek domination, they had become ac- 
quainted with what was left of Greek culture after 
the occupation. Their attitude towards it was 
different from that of the Parthians ; they regarded 
themselves as the predestined heirs to the Greeks 
in this part of the world. Their art speaks clearer 
than anything else of this conviction. 

Maues was apparently a leader of great courage 
and audacity who had set out with the Sakas from 
Sakastene at the beginning of the first century B. c. 


Life there must have become unbearable for a large 
portion of the population, since the Sakas had 
settled in this part of eastern Iran in the thirties 
of the second century B.c.2% The afflux of new 
tribes after the events of 129 B. c., and their casti- 
gation, if not by Mithridates II (123-87 B.c) him- 
self, but by the Suren, must have caused many to 
join Maues’ exodus. His campaign in India from 
his base in Arachosia was masterly reconstructed 
by Rapson, and Tarn added considerably to our 
knowledge about it. The conquests of Sindh and 
Malwa are still shrouded in darkness; but when 
the Saka hordes reached the Punjab, their progress 
can be traced to some degree. Maues took Taxila 
from Archebios, Puskalivati from Artemidoros, 
and Kapisa probably from Telephos.2°%* Another 
Greek king who lost parts of his territory to 
him was Apollodotos II Philopator. Two of his 
moneyers, signing @ and ©, passed into the 
service of Maues, and ended by working for his 
successor Azes.*°7 Apollodotos II retreated prob- 
ably to the east of the Jhelum.’ 


206 Tarn’s account (op. cit., p. 223) of the events which 
led to the founding of the Saka realm, is the best and 
most convincing written so far. I think, however, that 
the proposed date of 150 B.c. is too high. 

106 Rapson, CHI, pp. 558 f.; Tarn, op. cit., pp. 332, 497. 
Telephos and Maues were served by the same moneyers 
who signed their coins with monograms. For the prob- 
lem of monograms, see op. cit., App. I: Monograms and 
Find-spots, pp. 437 ff., a most illuminating study. But 
it must be remembered that some of the monograms 
point to the fact that the position or profession of mint- 
master was hereditary in some families; «j on the cur- 
rency of Menander (BMC, 51, 66 ff.) cannot possibly be the 
signature of the same person who used this monogram on 
the coins of Hermaios (BMC, 51). The same holds for 
the monogram &, found, it will be seen, on the money 
of Menander, Strato I, Amyntas and Hermaios. In this 
case Menander (BMC, p. 74) and Strato I form one, 
Amyntas and Hermaios a second group, separated by 
almost a century. 

107 Apollodotos II (Lah. Cat., 352-3); Maues (BMC, 
17); Azes (BMO, 8-13; Lah. Cat., 54 ff.) for the first 
monogram; for the second: Apollodotos II (Lah. Cat., 
264-75); Maues (Lah, Cat., 1-2, 24-27; BMO, 3); Azes 
(Lah. Cat., 255). 

108 Rapson, CHI, p. 553 placed him, Zoilos II Soter 
and Dionysos, all of them connected by a common mono- 
gram (cp. Summary, op. cit., p. 588) in the life-time of 
Strato, and made them rule in the eastern Punjab (p. 
699). Tarn follows (op. cit., p. 317), adding as a fourth 
Apollophanes. The evidence: a common monogram on 
the pieces of Strato (BMC, Pl. x/13), Zoilos Soter (ibid., 
Pl. xii/13), and Apollophanes (ibid., Pl. xii/l). But 
Zoilos lived to see his name written ZIAOY (Gen.; 
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There were still Greek kingdoms left between 
the rivers Jhelum and Ravi. They were hard 
pressed by the Sakas in the west, and by Indians 
in the east. When the Greeks were engaged on 
their western front, some native chiefs evidently 
gained their independence, either by revolt or by 
treaty.?°° 

Maues’ kingdom was enormous in extent; it was 
probably quickly conquered and rather loosely 
knit. From what can be learned from excavations, 
numismatics, and tradition, serious disturbances 
must have occurred, entailing a considerable loss 
of newly won territories. It is but natural to 
connect these events with the death of Maues. 

When Maues had died, Azes I followed him in 
Taxila. So much is certain from the excavations 
in Sirkap. The Kabul valley seems to have re- 
gained its independence, under Amyntas who calls 
himself the “ Victorious” upon his coins. He 
cannot possibly have been victorious over anybody 
else than the Sakas, and must have preceded 
Hermaios, some of whose coins bear the monograms 
of several of Amyntas’ moneyers.*?° 

This was not the only set-back which Saka power 
suffered; the southwestern parts of their realm 
were also lost to the king Vikramaditya who must 
no longer be thought of as a legendary person. To 
commemorate the liberation of their country from 
the Saka yoke, the inhabitants of Malwa began to 
reckon time from this event. Thus the so-called 
Vikrama era of 58 B. c. came into being. 

As already pointed out, it is more than mere 
coincidence that later generations should have 
counted the years from the time of Azes I’s ascen- 
sion. Only an event of outstanding import, for 
the Sakas at least, could have warranted such a 
procedure. it is not difficult to guess what it was, 
if the situation is viewed as a whole: loss of the two 
most important provinces, the one commanding 
the roads to Iran and the Near East, to Central 
Asia and the Far East, the other possessing the 
big sea-ports, the founding of an era in one of 
these provinces, the founding of an era in the land 
left to the Sakas. This can only mean that the 


Lah. Cat., 541-45), with a correct omega in basileus and 
soter. 

10° The political and military situation accounts sufii- 
ciently for the breaking off of the Audumbaras, Kunindas, 
Yaudheyas, Arjuniyanas, ete. Cp. Tarn, op, cit., p. 324. 

110 BMO, p. 61, no. 1, 5, 2 (Amyntas); p. 63, no. 20, 
24; p. 64, no. 37 (Hermaios). For the occurrence of one 
monogram upon coins of Strato I (BMC, p. 40, no. 1-2) 
see note 106. 
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death of Maues was the signal for a wide-spread 
uprising which endangered the very lives of the 
conquerors. Azes I must have saved the Sakag 
from destruction by rallying them around him, 
restoring order and consolidating their power 
again. Later generations of Sakas expressed their 
gratitude by using an era of Azes. As I have 
said before, all this must have happened shortly 
before or in 58 B.C. 

It seems as though Azes was even forced to fight 
attempts to wrest Gandhara from the Sakas. There 
exist coins of a king Philoxenos which indicate that 
he was, for some time at least, in possession of 
Puskalaivati. My reason for placing him after 
Maues rather than before him is the monogram 
on some of his coins which appears again upon 
some pieces of Nikias.*** The defiant title dvixytos 
“The Invincible” which Philoxenos assumed on 
his coins, suggests that he held the city for some 
time, perhaps to his death. 

When Azes turned eastward to attack Hippo- 
stratos, he was firmly established in his power. 
Hippostratos had at first defeated the Sakas in a 
battle on a river, probably the Jhelum, and cele- 
brated his victory by issuing coins with a triton. 
But later he suffered a severe reverse, and these 
very coins of his were restruck by Azes with the 
allegory of his naval victory, Poseidon standing 
upon a crouching figure. The same device was 
struck over some coins of Apollodotos II who was 
probably allied with Hippostratos.‘** In his cam- 


11163: Philoxenos (BMC,11) ; Nikias (Lah. Cat., 599). 
Since some of Nikias’ coins, the latest to be sure, display 
the extreme stage of square lettering commonly asso- 
ciated with Gondopharnes, he must have been ruling 
still in the teens or even twenties of the first century 
A.D. Unless one makes an improbable number of kings 
live incredibly long, one must needs reconsider their 
place in history. 

On the other hand, Philoxenos got a moneyer who had 
worked at some time for Antimachos II Nikephoros, and 
signed his coins with the monogram 4 (Philoxenos: 
BMC, 2; Antimachos: ibid., 10). This does not imply 
that Philoxenos was a contemporary of Antimachos II: 
it means only that one and the same craftsman worked 
for both of them. Two conclusions can be drawn from 
the evidence of the monograms: first, that Philoxenos’ 
and Nikias’ reigns fell within the span of life of one 
man, and this makes it impossible, in the face of the 
square letters upon Nikias’ coins, to place Philoxenos 
before Maues; secondly, that Antimachos Nikephoros is 
undoubtedly a different king from, and much more recent 
in date than, Antimachos Theos (cp. Rapson who was 
not sure about it, CHI, p. 547). 

442 Tarn, op. cit., p. 319. 
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paign Azes captured two of Hippostratos’ mint- 
masters who worked for him subsequently.*** This 
happened at a time when the round and the square 
omikron were used indiscriminately, for the money 
of Hippostratos and of Azes with these two mono- 
grams show both forms, though not on one and 
the same piece. 

Greek resistance was certainly weakened, but it 
was not yet broken. The defeat of Hippostratos 
did not mark the end of Greek rule on Indian soil, 
as has been said.14* There was still Nikias; he 
was the last Greek king of India. He carried on, 
till he saw the enemies of his people succumb to 
the Parthians. His earliest coins show him as a 
youth. He had got a moneyer from Philoxenos, 
and his currency kept a good standard and had 
correct Greek lettering.*** It must have been in 
the early years of his reign when he, too, won a 
battle on a river, and certainly over Azes I or 
Azilises; his coins with a dolphin twined around 
an anchor have a still youthful head and the same 
correct legend on the Obv."**® This naval victory 
cannot have been the same which Hippostratos had 
won over Azes, as assumed by Tarn who dated it 
in the years 60-50 B.c., for Nikias lived long 
enough to issue pieces with extremely square 
letters..17 Nikias might have been born at the 


date given above, viz. 60-50 B. c., and have partici- 
pated in the battle, if it took place anywhere 


around 30 B.c. But even then he must have 
reigned a very long while. 

It cannot be decided whether the Sakas had 
reached Mathura under Maues or under Azes I. 
Azes ruled there through his satraps, two of them 
being known by name, Hagina and Hagaimasha.*** 
The Great Satrap Rajuvula who followed them, 
coined when a simple satrap, and the lettering of 
these crude pieces prove that he held this rank at 
best towards the end of the last century B. c., but 
more likely in the first decade a. p.**® 


“8 Signing their coins @ (Hippostratos: BMO, 4 ff.; 
Azes: BMC, 1); and x (Hippostratos: BMC, 1; Azes: 
BMC, 56-61). A third man, signing of (BMC, 3; Lah. 
Cat., 614) went to Hermaios (BMO, 18). 

“Tarn, op. cit., p. 349. 

“565: Philoxenos (BMC, 3, 5, 11); Nikias (Lah. 
Cat., 599, Pl. vii/599). 

“° BMO, Pl, xiii/12. 

“7 Tarn, op. cit., pp. 330, 338. 

"8 Rapson, CHI, p. 527. 

“4° BMC, p. 67. His coins show the rounded shapes of 
letters, approximately dated by the piece of Vonones I, 
struck in 11-12 a.p. (ep. p. 233). Even if a very long 
time of incubation were allowed, say some 20 years, the 
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Of Azilises, the successor of Azes I, very little 
is known. His reign appears to have been one of 
comparative peace; he seems to have kept intact 
what he had inherited from his predecessor. But 
under Azes II, probably the son of Azilises, Saka 
power declined rapidly. The enemies who com- 
pelled him to give up one piece of land after 
another were not the Greeks, but the Parthians. 


new letters cannot have made their appearance earlier 
than in the last decade of the first century B. ©. 

The evidence of the coins supports, by the way, the 
reading “ year 72,” instead of “year 42,” as proposed 
by Rapson, for the date given in the Amohini Tablet of 
Mathura (cp. p. 299). Though the era is not specified, the 
slab was put up under the Great Satrap Sodisa who was 
the son of the Great Satrap Rajuvula (Rajula), according 
to the Lion Capital inscription (CII, p. 49). All this is, 
of course, well-known. The date 72 of the Amohini 
Relief is always, though hesitatingly, referred to the 
Vikrama era (Rapson, CHI, p. 576; Konow, OI/, p. xxxiv), 
and the year 15 A.D. given as the absolute date. Al- 
though it makes no difference in prazi, one should think 
it highly improbable that the people of Mathura, living, 
as they did, under Saka rule, should reckon in an era 
which celebrated a momentous defeat of the Sakas. It 
would be more in keeping with the political situation, 
to refer the date to the era of Azes. At any rate, the 
year 42 would correspond to 15 B. c., and this would push 
Rajuvula and the coins he issued as satrap too far back. 

But there are more implications: if Raijuvula was, as 
the Greek legend of his coins attest, satrap in the last 
years of the first century B.c. at the earliest, he cannot 
have assumed the title of Great Satrap earlier than in 
the first years A.D. In the Lion Capital inscription he 
figures as Great Satrap, together with his son, the Satrap 
Sodisa, and the Great Satrap Kusulaka Patika (Rapson, 
CHI, p. 576; CII, p. 49). This same Pitika is men- 
tioned in the Taxila copper plate inscription, as the 
donor, and son of Liaka Kusulaka, satrap of Chuksha. 
Patika was then apparently a person of no official stand- 
ing, but a grown-up man with a wife and a son (CII, 
p. 29): he cannot have been less than 20 years old. 

The Taxila copper plate inscription is dated in “ the 
year 78, year of the Great King, the Great Moga.” Moga 
is the Maues of the coins. There are two alternatives of 
interpretation. One is, to read with Rapson (CHI, p. 
576), Konow (CII, p. xxix, Notes, p. 19) and Tarn (who 
dedicated to the subject his Appendix 16: The Era of 
the Moga Copperplate from Taxila, op. cit., pp. 434 ff.) 
“in the year 78, during the reign of the Great King, 
the Great Moga.” These scholars referred the date to 
an era which the Sakas were supposed to have used to 
commemorate the founding of their first kingdom in 
Seistan. That there existed really such an era with the 
initial year somewhere in the third quarter of the second 
century B.C., is proven by the inscribed silver askos 
from Sirkap, dated in the year 191, under Zeionises, the 
satrap of Chuksha (CI/I/, p. 82). Rapson thought that 
the initial year was 155 B.c., Tarn 150 B.c., and thus 
came to the absolute dates 77 and 72 B. ©. respectively 
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When Gondopharnes, the greatest Parthian ruler 
in India, took over the Parthian realm there, he 
completed only what other rulers had begun. The 
Parthian had pressed slowly, but irresistibly, from 
Arachosia towards the north and the east under 
Vonones I (8-ca. 14 A. D.). Vonones ruled through 
sub-kings who acknowledged his suzerainty, Spaly- 
ris (Spalahores) who called himself invariably 
“King’s Brother,” and Spalagadames “son of 
Spalahores.” Both have on the Obv. the picture 
of a king mounted on a standing horse, surrounded 
by a legend with Vonones’ name and the title 
“ Great King of Kings.” **° The picture had at this 
time become the Saka coin-image par excellence. 
The script has the old, correct sigma, omega and 
round omicron. Since these coins with the name 
of Vonones are mostly found in Ghazni, Kandahar 
and Seistan, there is little doubt that Arachosia, 
which was, according to Rapson, formerly under 
the direct rule of Azilises, had then been lost to 
the Parthians.*** There is no other king but Azes 
II who could have lost it. That he had to yield 


to Parthian arms and threats may be gleaned from 
a coin mentioned by Herzfeld, which was issued 
jointly by Vonones “Great King of Kings,” and 


for the copperplate inscription. This is incompatible with 
the evidence quoted above: Patika would have been a 
centenarian at the time when the Lion capital was set up. 

But Tarn himself threw up the question whether the 
Sakas had not won their independence in eastern Iran, 
but after the death of Mithradates I in 138 B.c. (op. 
cit., p. 500). This year marks the beginning of their 
victorious invasion of Iran which brought them finally 
as far as Mesopotamia, and back to Sakastene. Phraates 
II who had enlisted their help and cheated them, was 
killed in battle against them in 128/7 B.c. (Herzfeld, 
op. cit., pp. 41f.). Counted from 138 B.c., the date of 
the Taxila copper plate would be 60 B.c. This still would 
make Patika at the time of the Lion capital an octo- 
genarian; this is at least not impossible. Maues then 
would have claimed the title “Great King of Kings” 
but in the last years of his life. 

The other alternative is to read “in the year 78 of 
the Great King, the Great Moga,” as proposed by Sir 
John Marshall (JRAS 1914, p. 986). I cannot find a 
recantation of this view in A. 8. J. 1929-30, p. 72, as Tarn 
(op. cit., p. 495) does. Since the date of Maues’ accession 
is unknown, one can only reckon backward from the 
roughly known date of the Lion capital, about the first 
decade of the first century a.p. Since both inscriptions 
fall in the manhood of Patika, this would make Liaka 
Kusulaka a contemporary of Azes I. The round omikron 
on Liaka’s coins proves nothing (CHI, Pl. viii/42). 

120 Tah. Cat., sub Vonone 374 (Spalahores), 
(Spalagadames). 

122 Rapson, CHI, p. 574. 
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Azes, with the same title.*** Vonones’ name and 
title appear in Greek on the Obv., Azes’ on the Ry. 
in Kharoshthi. The coin can only be interpreted 
as an indication that Azes II was forced to share 
sovereignty, perhaps only over some eastern parts 
of his realm, with Vonones. 

So far, the coins in question have not given 
evidence that these events happened in the time 
of Vonones I of Parthia. But the situation changes 
completely when one comes to the pieces of Spala- 
hores and Spalagadames which do not mention 
their overlord any more; they have square letters 
like the coins of Gondopharnes.’** There is no 
possibility to date them otherwise than in the 
second decade of the first century a.p. I do not 
think that these coins were struck after the abdica- 
tion of Vonones, or after Spalyris and Spalaga- 
dames had won their independence one way or 
another, for they continue to call themselves 
tamely “King’s Brother” and “Son of Spala- 
hores.” A third sub-king, Spaliriges by name, was 
evidently of a stronger caliber. He set out on his 
career as King’s Brother, but does not mention 
his suzerain, who can scarcely have been anybody 
else than Vonones. These coins have the square 
sigma and square omega, like the Spalyris-Spala- 
gadames pieces, but a round omikron.’** Spaliriges 
was more ambitious, or had better opportunities 
than his princely colleagues; the next time he 
appears as Great King on the Obv., with Azes as 
Great King on the Rv. The omega of this issue 
is intermediary between the rounded and square 
stages.?*° 

Since there are a few coins jointly struck by 


122 Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 92. 

128 BMC, Pl. xxi/12. Decisive is, of course, the square 
omega. Tarn’s assertion “Spalyris’ son Spalagadames 
does call himself king on his coins (BMC, p. 99), but 
also acknowledges Vonones’ suzerainty” (op. cit., p. 
346), is obviously a slip, for the coins quoted have all 
of them Spalahora putrasa dhramiasa as sole appellative. 
—When Tarn (op. cit., p. 398) blamed me for holding 
Spalahores younger than Azes I, he had no more reason 
for doing so than taking a somewhat surprising theory 
of his own for a proven historical fact. His theory: that 
Hermaios, with the help of the Chinese envoy Wen-chung 
had killed Spalahores, the then Saka(!) governor of 
Ki-pin, according to him Kabul at that time (pp. 339 ff.). 
Tarn lets Spalahores die “ca. 50 B.C. (before 48 B. 0.)”; 
this is as clearly disproved by Spalahores’ coins and 
their script as one could wish. This ruler is, in fact, much 
more recent than I thought formerly, following Rapson. 

*24 Lah. Cat., 394. And the new sign for sh. 

125 Lah. Cat., Pl. xiv/395; BMC, p. 102. 
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Azilises and Azes II where both claim the title 
Great King of Kings,’** and Vonones had to con- 
cede the same rank to Azes on their joint issue, this 
can only mean a new diminution of Azes’ power 
through Spalirises. This ruler did not yet feel him- 
self strong enough to assume the highest rank of 
Great King of Kings, certainly not on account of 
the situation in India, but of that in Parthia. His 
attitude was openly depreciatory against Azes, to 
whom he bestowed only the same low rank with 
which he had to be content for the time being. 
Soon afterwards, probably after Vonones’ disposal, 
he called himself Great King of Kings. These are 
the coins which are sometimes restruck on pieces 
issued jointly by Vonones and Spalyris, or Spala- 
gadames. It indicates that he had subjugated his 
former Parthian co-regents, and taken their lands. 
On these coins he is shown on the Obv. as striding 
along with bow and battle-axe, while the Rv. has 
Zeus enthroned, the coin-symbol of Kapisa.*** 
Spalirises, in other words, had fought his way to 
the north and conquered the Kabul valley, i.e. 
what formerly was Hermaios’ kingdom. These 
coins have the extremely square lettering, so that 
this event must have taken place in the second 
decade of the first century A. D. 

This leads to the situation in the Paropamisadae 
and the Kabul valley. There Hermaios had suc- 
ceeded Amyntas. He was a contemporary of Azes 
I and of Hippostratos, one of whose mint-masters 
worked for him.’** Like Hippostratos, he called 
himself rather modestly in his Greek legend on the 
Obv. “ King, the Great Saviour.” **° On one issue 
the correct script is supplanted by one using the 
square sigma and the square omikron, and the 
correct legend by a corrupt one: BACA... and 
EPMOY. On the Rv. a rajarajasa is now inserted 
between the maharajasa and the mahatasa, and 
Nike has taken the place of the usual Zeus en- 
throned."*° This type was always, and correctly, 
considered to be the last of Hermaios’, who appears 
there as an old man. The slovenly orthography 
of the legend indicates an advanced disintegration 
of what was left of Greek culture in his kingdom. 

The mint-master whose monogram © is found 


1° BMC, Pl, xx/3. 

*" Lah. Cat., Pl. xiv/397; BMC, p. 101. 

cfs: Hippostratos (Lah. Cat., 614); Hermaios 
(BHO, 18). 

*°Hippostratos assumed on one silver coin (BMC, 
Pp. 59) “Great King, the Saviour,” which does not make 
much difference, 

*° Lah, Cat., Pl. ix/682. 


on this issue, worked subsequently for Spalyris, 
King’s Brother, and Spalagadames, Son of Spala- 
hores, and for Spalirises, King’s Brother.*** The 
type itself, at least the crude bust of Hermaios 
and the corrupt legend, were taken over by Kujula 
Kadphises. 

The various attempts to explain these pheno- 
mena, including Spalirises’ capture of Kapisa, are 
well-known to every student of early Indian history. 
There are, in fact, a few more problems than are 
usually discussed. Does, for instance, the absence 
of Zeus enthroned upon the last issue of Hermaios’ 
coins indicate that he had lost Kapisa while re- 
taining the rest of the Kabul territory? It is 
difficult to imagine such a state of things; the 
capital carried mostly the whole country, at least 
sooner or later, and the figure of Nike does not 
seem a very appropriate choice under such circum- 
stances. It is much more likely that he had 
repelled an attack on his country which may well 
have been launched by Spaliriges. But this is a 
mere guess. Hermaios’ kingdom in the Kabul 
region was of vital strategic and economic impor- 
tance, for through it ran the roads to Iran, Bactria, 
Central Asia and the Far East. It was the last 
key position which had remained in Greek hands, 
and it was threatened by three powers which would 
have liked to get hold of it: the Parthians from 
Arachosia, the Sakas from Punjab, the Kushinas 
from Bactria. It was probably less Hermaios’ 
strength than the jealousy of his enemies which 
kept him in possession of his country. His death 
must have upset the balance of power, and given 
the signal to move.'*” 

Since it is practically certain that Spalirises was 
the first to occupy Kabul, one must ask whether it 
is possible to bring Hermaios’ end down to the 
second decade of the first century a.pD. It is not 
impossible. It has always been agreed that Her- 
maios’ coins “extended over a long period.” *** 


131 Hermaios (Lah. Cat., nos. 682-688); Spalyris and 
Spalagadames (BMC, 3); Spalirises (Lah. Cat., Pl. xiv/ 
394). 

182 One can discount the theory that his last issue was 
continued after his death. One may rightly ask why and 
by whom. Rapson thought it was done on the order of 
the Pahlavas in Kandahar, i.e. Spalirises (CHI, p. 562). 
But this same Spalirises did not display any reticence in 
putting the Zeus of Kapisa on his coins when he had 
taken that city. There was no need for the Parthians 
to be so delicate about the matter. 

188 Rapson, CHI, p. 561. His portraits permit one 
to follow him from youth to old age, though they 
gradually lose in quality. 
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Though it is unknown how long Amyntas reigned, 
after he had wrested the Kabul region from the 
Sakas at Maues’ death in ca. 58 B.c., some help 
can be derived from his portraits: he was a thin 
youth then, according to his image with the 
helmet.*** Other pieces show him as a much older 
man, so that a reign of some thirty years is not 
at all unlikely. This would put Hermaios’ acces- 
sion at about 30 B.c., and give him enough time 
to take into his service the mint-master who had 
formerly coined for Hippostratos. Hermaios was 
very young when he became king.’** His con- 
temporaries were the Saka kings Azilises and Azes 
II, and the Greek king Nikias to whom he became 
related by marrying Kalliope.?** 

Hermaios’ kingdom eventually passed into the 
hands of the Kushinas to remain there for cen- 
turies to come. The evidence is well-known: 
Kujula kept Hermaios’ bust and legend on the 
Obv. of his coins. Since this points strongly to an 
immediate succession, one may ask how and where 
Spalirises fits into the picture. That he had taken 
Kabul, is certain; but it is equally certain that his 
reign as Great King of Kings was short-lived, for 
such coins of his are very scarce. None of them, 
for instance, had found its way to Sirkap, then still 
under Saka domination, where, on the other hand, 
the money of Hermaios and Kujula abounds. But 
here the Hou Han Shu helps out, for the passage 
referring to the Kabul region is very clear about 
the way it came under Kushan rule: “ Kao-fu 
(Kabul) was never dependent on the Yiieh-chi, 
and it is therefore a mistake of the Han book (i.e. 
the Ch‘ien Han Shu) when it includes it between 
the five hi-how. Later on it fell under the depen- 
dency of An-hsi (Parthia), and it was when the 
Yiieh-chi triumphed over An-hsi that they, for the 
first time, took Kao-fu.” +87 It was perhaps less 
considerations of propaganda which made Kujula 
use the Obv. of Hermaios’ last issue on his own 
coins, than his rather blunt policy of imitating 
those currencies which were best known and readily 
accepted ; for the same reasen he had struck pieces 
with the head of Augustus.*** In any case, Spali- 


14 BMC, Pl. xiv/9-10. 


135 BMO, Pl. xv/5. 
13¢Tt is, of course, Azes II who employed the mint- 


master whose monogram is found on his and Hermaios’ 
coins (cp. Tarn, op. cit., p. 350, quoting Whitehead, 
Numismatic Chronicle 1923, p. 340). 


187 Konow, Notes, p. 15. 
188 Tarn’s hypothesis that Kujula’s coins with Hermaios’ 


bust were a means of propaganda taken up some fifty 
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rises’ rule was but an episode, as his whole career 
seems to have been of a meteoric nature. Every. 
thing tends to show that it ended in the second 
decade of the first century A. pD. 

With Nikias going under at the same time, only 
three forces were left to fight for the hegemony 
over northwestern India: the Parthians pushing 
strongly to the east, the Sakas, already on the 
defense, and the Kushianas, now in possession of 
the strategic Kabul region, and slowly moving 
down into the plains. 

For a few decades the Parthians were very 
successful; Azes II, the last Saka king, had been 
compelled to make one concession after another, 
He had been forced to accept first Vonones, and 
then Spalirises as co-regents, and at the end of his 
career one of his generals, the strategos ASpavar- 
man, became so prominent that he issued money 
of his own.**® This ASpavarman was evidently a 
figure to be reckoned with, for he held the same 
position under the Parthian successor of Azes II, 
Gondopharnes. 

The later history is rather well known, and 
mostly so through the excavations of Sirkap. The 
Parthians seem to have held the great cities, whilst 
the Kushinas under Kujula Kadphises closed in 
on them. This Kushan king is extraordinarily 
well represented in the list of coins dug out in 
Sirkap during 1929-30. Though these were stray 
finds, so much can be gathered from them that 
Kujula’s money circulated in large quantities 
amongst the population of Sirkap, long before the 
city was taken by the Kushanas. 

There are other indications of the menacing 
advance of the Kushinas. The Yusufazai district, 
northeast of Peshawar, was under Parthian rule at 
about 45 a.p., according to the Takht-i-Bahi in- 


years after Hermaios’ death (op. cit., p. 504), is too 
subtle to be acceptable. It would mean that one or al- 
most two generations had grown up in the meantime to 
whom Hermaios could not have been more than a dim 
figure of the past, known to them only from hearsay, 
scarcely potent enough to be of any use as propaganda 
for the Kushanas, 

18° Tah. Cat., Pl. xii/317. It is interesting to note that 
these coins, very likely the last issue of Azes II, have 
still the regular sigma and omega, with the square omi- 
kron. So has the last issue of Hermaios which was taken 
over by Kujula Kadphises (BMC, pp. 64f., 120f.). It 
seems that in the former centers of Greek power and 
culture, in Kapisa and the cities of Punjab, the older, 
correct lettering held out longer than in the border states 
where the cursive forms were more readily accepted for 
coin-legends. 
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scription dated in the year 26 of the Great King 
Gondopharnes and the year 103 of an unspecified 
era which, I think, must be the era of Azes.**° The 
inscription of Panjtar, in the same district, reveals 
that this part of the country had passed in ca. 64 
a.p. from Parthian to Kushan domination, for it 
is dated “ in the year 122 of the Gushin (Kushan) 
Great King.” *** The era used is obviously the 
same to which the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription referred. 

The situation became untenable, and the popula- 
tion of Taxila, i.e. Sirkap, the Parthian strong- 
hold, started to bury their treasures, some of which 
were not recovered until recently by Sir John 
Marshall. Mixed with jewelry were silver coins 
of two rulers, Sapedana and Satavastra, sub-kings 
of Pakores, the successor of Gondopharnes.*** On 
the other hand, in the rebuilt and flourishing 
Taxila of the Kushanas, donations were made in 
the years 134 and 136 of Azes (ca. 76 and 78 A. D.). 
Sirkap was therefore sacked between 64 and 76 
4.D. This was the end of the Parthians in India. 

Amongst the objects discovered in Sirkap was a 
silver askos with a punched inscription running: 
“(Saka) year 191, [during the reign] of Jihonika, 
Satrap of Chuksha, son of Manigula, the Great 
King’s Brother.” 7** Jihonika is the satrap Zei- 
onises, son of the satrap Manigula, of the coins.*** 
This silver vase is the only evidence that an old 
Saka era existed. Its year 191 cannot be later 
than 76 a.D., and this excludes any reference to 
the era of Azes. It refers very likely to the era 
used by another satrap of Chuksha, Liaka Kusu- 
laka, in the Taxila copper plate inscription, and 
which, I think, started at about 138 B. 0.745 The 
absolute date of the askos inscription then would 
be 53 A.D. It is scarcely a coincidence that this 


*° OIT, pp. 57 ff. The objections which I raised against 
referring the date of the Amohini Tablet to the Vikrama 
era (p. 237), hold also for this inscription. 

*“ CII, pp. 67 ff. The coordinates given on p. 67 are 
false. The map (after p. xiv) shows the correct location; 
ep. CHI, p. 584. 

“2 All this is but a repetition of the excellent exposé 
given by Sir John Marshall in A. S.J. 1929-30, p. 55. 

*“ CIT, p, 82. Here Konow read the first aksara as ka 
which he took for a possible abbreviation of kale; but 
in his Notes (p. 3), he accepts Thomas’s reading of the 
faint traces to the right of ka as sa, making it saka. 
This determines the era used as a Saka era. 

** Lah, Cat., p. 157. 

** Cp. note 119. In fact the askos inscription makes it 
almost certain that Rapson’s reading of the initial phrase 
of the copperplate inscription is the correct one. 
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old Saka era was, as far as is known, only used 
by two satraps of the same district, and by no one 
else. It look as if the satrapy of Chuksha was, 
for some reason or another, bound by strong ties 
to the days of Saka glory, and that the memory 
was still powerful after some two hundred years. 
The fact that the satrap Manigula, the father of 
Zeionises, is called the King’s Brother in the silver 
vase inscription, does not imply that they were 
Pahlavas, or that Zeionises was a nephew of Gondo- 
pharnes or Pakores. He never called himself so 
on his coins, but simply the son of Manigula whose 
rank is invariably given as that of a satrap, but 
never as King’s Brother. It is known that the 
Parthians had left at least one feudatory of their 
Saka predecessors in possession of his fief, the 
strategos ASpavarman, and there is no reason to 
assume that this was the only case. Manigula’s 
title was probably purely honorary.’*® 

No evidence could be found by the excavators of 
Sirkap as to whether Kujula or V’ima Kadphises 
led the assault on that city. Sir John thinks V’ima 
more likely, and this is certainly borne out by the 
statement of the Hou Han Shu which restricts 
Kujula’s conquests to countries obviously outside 
India proper ; it states in the same paragraph that 
V’ima Kadphises “again conquered T'ien-chu ” 
which cannot be anything else than the countries 
along the upper banks of the Indus river.*** 

Whatever the reason for the surprisingly large 
numbers of Kujula’s coins in Sirkap might have 
been, their presence must not be interpreted as 
evidence that the city was already in the hands of 
Kujula.*** Taxila was taken by force, and destroyed 
by the Kushanas whose leader was almost certainly 
V’ima. 

Amongst the coins discovered at Sirkap in 1912- 
13 were three pieces of two types unknown up to 
that time. They have Obv. the bust of a king to 
left, with a conical headdress and a Greek legend, 
only partially legible; Rv. Nike standing to left, 
holding wreath and palm branch, bhu in Kharosh- 
thi in right field, and a Prakrit legend which 
can be reconstructed as: ... sa maharajasa rajatt- 
rajasa Kushanasa ja(or ya)[vuga]sa. It is 
remarkable that the Greek legend uses the correct 
omega.'#® This fits very well in the background 


14° Cp. Tarn on this subject, op. cit., p. 345. 

147 Konow, Notes. This passage is often quoted, and 
well-known. 

148 Thid., p. 31. 

14° 4.8.7. 1912-13, p. 51. On one piece the Nike of the 
Rv. is turned to right, and the bhu is in the left field. 
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of early Kushin coinage which sprang from that 
of Hermaios. On the other hand, the correct 
omega disappeared completely after Gondopharnes 
had reigned for some time. This fact, coupled with 
the use of the title yavuga, makes it highly probable 
that these coins represent an issue of Kujula 
Kadphises, the more so, as not a single coin of 
V’ima or of Soter Megas was recovered from Sirkap. 

Kujula Kadphises is the only ruler of these 
turbulent times who is known to have died an 
octogenarian. When he started upon his career as 
unifier of the various parts of the Yiieh-chi king- 
dom in Bactria, invader of Parthia and conqueror 
of the Kabul region, he must have been at least 
twenty years old. Very likely he was even older. 
Recent analyses of the Chinese sources by Japanese 
and Western scholars have shown that Kujula may 
have set out on his enterprises as early as between 
30-20 B. c.; it is highly improbable that he did so 
after the beginning of the Christian era.%° This 
implies that he died somewhere in the fifties of the 
first century A.D., even if he began his cam- 
paigns as late as the last decade B.c. The Panjtar 
inscription of 64 A.D. must then refer to V’ima 
Kadphises, and was engraved either during his 
conquest of “ T‘ien-chu” or after its completion. 
In the latter case, Sirkap had very likely fallen; 
in the former, the absence of V’ima’s coins there 
is explained satisfactorily, for V’ima probably did 
not mint during his campaign, or when he did, 
his money did not reach his enemies’ capital. 

With his father dying in his eightieth year, 
V’ima Kadphises cannot have been a young man 
when he became king. There was ample time for 
him to achieve his mission, before Kanishka suc- 
ceeded him in 78 A. D. 


III. Saxas rn Bactrra AND INDIA 
The Saka Conquest of Bactria 


Though they have often been published and 
constantly quoted, it will be best for the following 
discussion to have the records on the conquest of 
Bactria and the subsequent events at hand. They 


159G, Haloun: “ Zur te-tsi-Frage,” ZDMG@ 91 (1937), 
p. 259, Anm.: “(die Regierung des Kujula Kadphises 
kann, wenn die Nachricht des Xou-xan-su irgend richtig 
ist, nach der chinesischen Quelle bereits zwischen 20-30 
v. Chr. eingesetzt werden, und kaum mehr noch nach 
B.u. Z.).” Haloun has shown that there was no such 
thing as the occupation of Bactria by the Yiieh-chi of 
Bactria in two stages, as believed since Specht had said 
so (Journal Asiatique, 1883). 
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come from four sources, two of them Western and 
the others Chinese. The Chinese reports were 
recently translated anew by Karlgren,** and I am 
using his versions. 

Shih Chi, Book 132, by Ssii-ma Ch‘ien ca, 99 
B.0.): “. .. Originally the Yiieh-chi lived between 
Tun-huang and Ch‘i-lin. When they were defeated 
by the Hsiung-nu, they moved far away, passed 
Ta-yiian (Ferghana), and in the west attacked 
the Ta-hsia (Bactrians) and made them subjects, 
Then they made their residence north of the Oxus 
river.... Ta-hsia is to the southwest of Ta-yiian, 
more than 2000 li south of the Oxus river. They 
are sedentary, have walled cities and houses, and 
the same customs as the Ta-yiian. They have no 
great kings or chiefs, but the various cities and 
towns put up small chiefs. Their weapons are 
weak, and they fear war. They are skillful in 
trade. When the Yiieh-chi migrated westward, 
they attacked and defeated them and subjugated 
all the Ta-hsia. The Ta-hsia people is numerous, 
some 1,000,000 and more. Their capital is Lan- 
shi city... .” 

Ch‘ien Han Shu, Book 96, by Pan Ku (died 92 
A.D.) : “The Ki-pin kingdom. ... In the north- 
west it touches Tia Yiieh-chi, and in the southwest 
it touches Wu-i-shan-li (Arachosia). Anciently, 
when the Hsiung-nu beat the Ta Yiieh-chi, the Ta 
Yiieh-chi went west and “chiefed” the Ta-hsia, 
and the Sai Wang went south and “chiefed” 
Ki-pin. The Sai (Saka) tribes were scattered and 
constituted several kingdoms in various directions. 
... The Ta Yiieh-chi kingdom, its king rules in 
the city of Ch‘in-shi.°* The Ta Yiieh-chi were 


151 For Konow who used them in his Notes, pp. 8 ff. 

182 The variant Ch‘in-shi (for Lan-shi) may be due 
to a copyist’s fault, but it can also be explained by the 
great similarity of the two syllables in Han times” 
(Karlgren, in Notes, p. 11).—This is the passage which 
gave rise to grave misunderstandings about the conquest 
by the Yiieh-chi of Bactria. It is principally due to 
Japanese scholars (Kuwabara, Haneda, Fujita, Yasuma) 
that the obstacle was removed. Through a close exami- 
nation and comparison of texts, they made out that the 
residence of the Yiieh-chi was given in the Shih Chi as 
well as in the Ch‘ien Han Shu as lying north of the 
Oxus; see Haloun, l.c., pp. 258 ff., who gives the per- 
tinent literature, and states: “Auch im Xan-su ist, wie 
im Si-ts‘i, das Hoflager der te-tsi nérdlich des Kuei-suei 
[Oxus] angegeben (ebenso in der Epitome Xan-tsi 12, 8 
a-b) und durch die Entfernungszahlen—etwa 700 1i siid- 
éstlich von Ta-iian—der Sitz der te-tsi-Herrschaft damit 
iibereinstimmend in das Gebiet des ZarafSan_ gelegt 
(Specht hat dies iibersehen und die direkte Angabe durch 
Ubersetzung ins Perfektum missdeutet.).” 
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originally a nomadic nation which moved along 
following the cattle. They had the same customs 
as the Hsiung-nu. (Follows the passage about 
them from the Shih Chi.) The Ta-hsia had no 
great rulers or chiefs. The people are weak and 
fear war. Therefore when the Yiieh-chi came 
migrating, they subjugated them all.... There 
are five hi-how (= yabgus, the title Kujula Kad- 
phises claims upon his coins), viz. Hsiu-mi with 
its capital Ho-mo; Shuang-mi with its capital 
Shuang-mi; Kuei-shuang with its capital Hu-tsao; 
Hsi-tun with its capital Po-mo; and Kao-fu with 
its capital Kao-fu (Kabul). At that time, they 
were all dependent on the Ta Yiieh-chi.” 

Hou Han Shu, Book 118, by Fan Ye (died 445 
A.D.) who states, however, expressly that his source 
was Pan Yung, nephew of Pan Ku, and son of 
the general Pan Ch‘ao, conqueror of Central Asia: 
“The Ta Yiieh-chi kingdom inhabits the city of 
Lan-shi.... Originally when the Yiieh-chi were 
annihilated by the Hsiung-nu, they migrated to the 
Ta-hsia and divided their kingdom into five dis- 
tricts hi-hou, Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, 
Hsi-tun, Tu-mi.*** More than a hundred years 
afterwards, the hi-how of Kuei-shuang, K‘iu-tsiu- 
k‘io (Kujula Kadphises) attacked and annihilated 
the other four hi-hou, and made himself king. 
The kingdom was called “ the Kuei-shuang kings.” 
He (i.e. Kujula) invaded An-hsi (Parthia) and 
seized Kao-fu; further he triumphed over P‘u-ta 
and Ki-pin, and entirely possessed those kingdoms. 
Kujula Kadphises died more than eighty years old. 
His son Yen-kao-chen (V’ima Kadphises) became 
king in his stead. He reconquered T“ien-chu and 
appointed a general there for the administration. 
From this moment the Yiieh-chi became extremely 
powerful. All the countries designate them calling 
[their king] the Kuei-shuang king, but the Han call 
them Ta Yiieh-chi, preserving the old appellation.” 

Strabo, in his Geography, XI. 8. 2, describes the 
situation east of the Caspian Sea:%** “ Now the 
greater part of the Scythians, beginning at the 
Caspian Sea, are called Dahae, but those who are 
situated more to the east than there are called 
Massagetae and Sacae, whereas the rest are given 
the general name of Scythians, though each people 
is given a separate name of its own. They are all 
for the most part nomads. But the best known of 
the nomads are those who took away Bactria from 


8 Cp. p. 240. 
*4 Strabo, Geography, Loeb Classical Library, vol. V, 
Londou-New York 1928. 
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the Greeks, I mean the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and 
Sacarauli, who originally came from the country 
on the other side of the Yaxartes river that adjoins 
that of the Sacae and Sogdiani and was occupied 
by the Sacae.” Strabo, ca. 60 B. c.-20 a.pv., had 
his information from Apollodoros who wrote be- 
tween the fall of Bactria and the death of Mithra- 
dates IT in 87 B. 0.1*° 

Of Trogus’ original work only the prologues to 
the various books are left. Trogus wrote at the 
time of Augustus. His informant about the con- 
quest of Bactria had written a history of events in 
the east at about the time of Apollodoros, shortly 
after 87 B.c.1°* It is necessary to give the perti- 
nent prologues in full, and not the usual excerpts.?** 
Prologus Libri XLI: Uno et quadragesimo volu- 
mine continentur res Parthicae et Bactrianae. In 
Parthicis ut est constitutum imperium per Arsacem 
regem. Successores deinde eius Artabanus et 
Tigranes cognomine Deus, a quo subacta est Media 
et Mesopotamia. Dictusque in excessu Arabicae 
situs. In Bactrianis autem rebus, ut a Diodoto 
rege constitutum est: deinde quo regnante Scy- 
thicae gentes Saraucae et Asiani Bactra occupavere 
et Sogdianos. Indicae quoque res additae, gestae 
per Apollodotum et Menandrum, reges eorum. 
Prologus Libri XLII: Secundo et quadragesimo 
volumine continentur Parthicae res. Ut praefectus 
Parthis a Phrate Himerus Mesenis bellum intulit 
et in Babylonios et Seleucenses saeviit: utque 
Phrati successit Mithridates cognomine magnus, 
qui Armeniis bellum intulit. Ut varia complurium 
regum in Parthis successione imperium accepit 
Orodes, qui Crassum delevit, et Syriam per filium 
Pacorem occupavit. Illi successit Phrates, qui 
cum Antonio bellum habuit, et cum Tiridate. 
Additae his res Scythicae. Reges Thocarorum 
Asiani, interitusque Sacaraucarum. 

Thus the Chinese records credit the Yiieh-chi 
with the conquest of Bactria ; Strabo four nomadic 
peoples, the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and Sacarauli; 
Trogus two such peoples, the Asiani and the Saca- 
raucae. It was seen long ago that the Asii and 
Asiani, and the Sacarauli and Sacaraucae were 
identical. It might be possible to reduce Strabo’s 
list further, for there is much to recommend 
Haloun’s suggestion to read » aovvo instead of 


macavot.* aad 


185 According to Tarn, op. cit., p. 284, note 4; p. 45. 
156 Thid., p. 48. 

187 Ed. O. Seel. Teubner, Leipzig 1935. 

158 Haloun, l.c., p. 244. First proposed by J. Cher- 
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Any attempt to correlate the western and Chinese 
accounts depends, of course, on the possibility of 
identifying the Yiieh-chi with one of those three, 
or possibly four, peoples mentioned by Apollodoros 
and Trogus’ source. The Sacaraucae (Saka Ra- 
waka) were the Sakas beyond Sogd (para Sugdam) 
of the trilingual gold tablet of Darius I.°° They 
were probably identical with the Sai Wang of the 
Chinese sources, as proposed by A. Hermann.*® 
In any case, they cannot have been the Yiieh-chi. 

I need not recount the war of theories waged for 
decades over whether or not the Yiieh-chi were the 
Tocharians. This was done by Haloun in his 
excellent paper.*** The controversy entered upon 
a new phase after Bailey drew anew attention to 
the word ttaugara in the MS known as the Staél- 
Holstein scroll.*** Since then, Henning has shown 
that the word figures in a list of peoples who were 
members of the two confederacies of the Eastern 
Turks, Télis and Tardush.*** There is little doubt 
that ttaugara is identical with Ooydpa, the name of 
an important city of Kansu on the silk route. It 
was recorded in the itinerary of Maés Titianos, a 
silk merchant who got the name from his agents.*** 
The name had survived from the beginning of the 


pentier (ZDMG, 91 (1917), pp. 366, 370). It would 


imply that the xai now inserted between these names 
was added later, which seems quite possible seeing that 
it was inserted even before dpundévres (Strabo, l.c., V, 
p. 260). Asiani is the Iranian adjectival form of Asii 
(cp. Tarn, op. cit., p. 45). 

15° Thid., p. 291. 

16°Tn Pauly-Wissowa, Reallexikon, s.v. Sacaraucae, 

161 Haloun, l.c., pp. 255 ff. 

162 H, W. Bailey: “ Ttaugara,” BSOS 8 (1936), p. 855. 
The scroll itself: F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, “ Two 
Medieval Documents,” in Oslo Ethnografiska Museums 
Skrifter, Oslo 1929, pp. 128 ff.—I take the opportunity 
of thanking Professor Thomas publicly for sending me 
the reprints of his invaluable papers on Central Asian 
subjects. The meaning of ttaugara was fully realized by 
Thomas in his “ Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan,” JRAS, 1931, pp. 834f. 

163 W. B. Henning, “ Argi and the Tokharians,’ BSOS 
9 (1937-39), p. 558. I do not think that the presence of 
ttaugara in a list of Turkish tribes “ eliminates” it, as 
Henning says. It is a common enough phenomenon that 
the name of a locality, or territory, survives changes in 
population. Turkish tribes, on one hand, were known 
to have been designated by such names; on the other 
hand it is conceivable that remnants of the “ Little Yiieh- 
chi” had joined the Turkish confederacy. A Chinese 
envoy to Khotin thought it possible to recognize them 
as late as 938-942 a.p. (see Haloun, l.c., p. 285). 

+°¢ Through Marinos of Tyros it reached finally Ptolemy, 
Geography vi, 16, 5, 8 (Tarn, op. cit., pp. 285, 515 ff.). 
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second century A. D. to the eighth century when the 
Staél-Holstein MS was written. ttaugara = Boydpa 
was situated in the old homeland of the Yiieh-chi, 

Tibetan MSS have the variants Phod-kar, Thod- 
kar, as designation of race for a people living ip 
northeastern Tibet. F. W. Thomas is certainly 
right in relating this name to the “ Little Yiieh. 
chi” who are known to have lived there.?® 

Chapter 25 of the Mahdprajiadpairamitisitra 
contained a list of countries, among them Tukhira, 
When this work was translated into Chinese by 
Kumiarajiva (344-413), this word was transli- 
terated Tou-ch‘u-lo Fips ¥E. Kumiarajiva glossed 
it “ Little Yiieh-chi.”?®* This was a mistake, but 
it can be satisfactorily explained in the way 
proposed by Henning: Kumiarajiva substituted 
“ Little ” for “ Great ” Yiieh-chi, for the “ Little 
Yiieh-chi ” were the only Yiieh-chi whom he could 
expect his readers in Central Asia and China to 
know.’®? Born in Kucha, brought up in India, 
and living from 385-401 in Liang Chou at the 
court of the Later Liang dynasty, i.e. in the 
vicinity of the territory occupied by the “ Little 
Yiieh-chi,” this great scholar was fully conversant 
with the various names by which the Indians and 
the Chinese designated the people who called them- 
selves Tocharians.*** The Tukhara in the list of 
the Mahdprajnadparamitasitra is, of course, To- 
kharistan situated along the Oxus river. Its name 
was transliterated #f £f# Tu-huo-lo (*Tuo-yui-la) 
by Hsiian Tsang who knew of, and expressly con- 
demned, the older spellings.*® 


165 Thomas, l.c., pp. 834f. That the name refers to 
the Tocharians is proven by its later use: “ in the ‘ Life 
of Padmasambhava ” (xth century) Tho-gar, Thokar, Thod- 
dkar denotes the historical Tokhari of the west.” Haloun 
found that the “Little Yiieh-chi” lived in the eastern 
parts of the Altyn-tagh and primarily along the Richt- 
hofen range; some of them farther east, in the Nan Shan 
(l.c., pp. 266 ff.). 

16° Attention to this important passage was first drawn 
by S. Lévi, “Le Tocharien,” Journal Asiatique, 1933, 
pp. 24 ff.; cp. P. Pelliot, “ Tokharien et Kutchéen,” ibid, 
1934, p. 36; Haloun, l.c¢., p. 276. 

167 Henning, l.c., p. 562, note. 

18 The main source for the life of Kumarajiva is his 
biography in the Kao Séng Chuan, compiled by Hui 
Chiao in 519 A. p. It was translated by J. Nobel, 
“Kumiarajiva,” Sitzungsberichte d. Preussischen Akademie 
d, Wissenschaften, 1927, pp. 206 ff. The year 409 A.D. 
given as the date of his death in Kao Séng Chuan is 
false; it must be corrected to 413 a. D., according to the 
necrology by Séng Chao in the Kuang Hung Ming Ohi, 
ch. 23 (Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, 1912, p. 392). 

16° Under the Wei HE IE BE T‘uo-hu-lo; under the Sui: 
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This short survey reveals the striking phenom- 
mon that wherever one part or another of the 
Yiieh-chi people had come to live, they left their 
traces in the shape of names indubitably derived 
from a word toyara. In other words, it can be no 
lnger doubted that the Yiieh-chi of the Chinese 
were the Tocharians of the western records.?” 

There is still the puzzling fact that Chang Ch‘ien 
ghose report is the source of all Chinese informa- 
tions, credits the Tocharians alone with the con- 
quest of Bactria, whereas Strabo, i. e. Apollodoros, 
makes them share this feat with two, or possibly 
three, more peoples, and Trogus’ source does not 
mention them at all in this connection. 

To evaluate these accounts properly, the circum- 
stances under which their authors received their 
information, must be considered. Chang Ch‘ien 
ame from the east and north; he had, in fact 
travelled in the wake of the Tocharians from China 
) Bactria. He came up in the rear, i.e. in the 


direction from which the attack on Bactria was 


IJK T‘u-huo-lo (*T‘uo-xud-la). See the excellent 
malysis by Pelliot, “ Tokharien et Kutchéen,” p. 48, 
vhich throws a bright light upon the difficulties of 
Western authors in deciding whether the name should 
te written with an aspirate, or not. Also Tarn, op. cit., 
App. 21, p. 515. 

The fact that the Pei Shih (Pelliot, l.c., pp. 42 ff.) 
alls “ Little Yiieh-chi” a section of the Kushinas of 
Northwestern India, with their capital Peshawar, does 
not affect the problem discussed here (cp. Haloun, lI. c., 
p. 279). It is evident that the Central Asians and the 
Chinese were well aware that the Tocharians in the west 
and in the east belonged together ethnically. 

There remains toxri of the Uighur colophons as desig- 
mtion of language IA (of Karashahr, according to 
Bailey, of a larger area which did not, however, comprise 
Kuchi, according to Henning). That there may be, after 
all, a connection between it and the name toyara is sug- 
gested by Henning in a fascinating theory (l.c., pp. 
509 ff.). Arsi, as the speakers of that language called it 
themselves, has nothing to do with the Asii, Asiani, or 
better, their language, since Schaeder identified dréi with 
irsin, the speech of the “ Nine Arsin” (1. c., p. 560). 

Tarn takes the Yiieh-chi as identical with the 
Tocharians (op. cit., p. 286) and expressed himself 
aimirably about it. That this does not go without say- 
ing, can be seen from Konow’s remarks on the subject, 
in his Notes, p. 6: “It seems to be generally admitted 
that the Saraucae, for which other texts have Sakaraukae, 
Sakarauloi, ete., correspond to the Sai-wang, the Asiani 
or Asioi, as they are also called, to the Yiie-chi, and the 
Tocharians to the Ta-hia. There cannot well be any 
question about identifying the name Ta-hia, which ac- 
‘ording to Professor Karlgren, was pronounced d‘at-g‘a 
m the second century B.C., with Tochara, or Yiie-chi, 
(ld gwat-ti or gat-ti, with Asioi.” 
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launched, and, more important still, he arrived 
when everything was over. Of what had happened 
at the front he remained totally ignorant. He had 
not heard that the Greeks had been the rulers of 
Bactria. The only hint that the Tocharians did 
not succeed the Greeks immediately is the passage 
in the section about Ki-pin, in the Ch‘ien Han Shu, 
which cannot possibly be interpreted otherwise 
than in terms of cause and effect: the Tocharians 
drove the Sai Wang from Bactria to Ki-pin.1™ 
The situation, and the outlook were radically 
different for a Greek historian. To him the loss 
of Bactria was a catastrophy of the first rank, and 
his main interest must have been to find out to 
whom it was lost. The informants of Strabo and 
Trogus agree that the conquerors were the Scythian 
tribes of the Asiani and the Sacaraucae. They dis- 
agree only insofar, as the one mentions also the 
Tocharians and the other does not. But about the 
réle of those two peoples they are both very definite, 
and there is no ground to doubt the correctness of 
their statement.’”? It can be assumed that these 
writers, unlike Chang Ch‘ien, were best advised 
about the first wave of assault which broke over 
Bactria. But even then there was room for being 
better or worse informed: when Trogus’ source 
does not count the Tocharians among those who 
wrested Bactria from the Greeks, this proves only 
that Trogus’ source was better apprised than 
Apollodoros with his sweeping statement ; for from 
Chang Ch‘ien one learns that the Tocharians had 
never encountered the Greeks. The only possible 
inference to be drawn is that the Sacaraucae, who 
were probably the Sai Wang, and the Asiani, an 
otherwise unknown Scythian tribe, but very likely 
one of those lumped together by Strabo with the 
remark that each of them “is given a separate 
name of its own,” attacked and took Sogdiana and 
Bactria. They did so between 141 and 129/8 B. co. 


171 See Karlgren’s discussion of the problem in Notes, 
. 10. 
4 172 As Tarn does, who says emphatically that “the 
supposed Saca conquest of Greek Bactria is a myth” 
(op. cit., p. 284). His argument: the context of the 
whole section shows that Strabo is talking about events 
which happened in the 7th century B.c. This is true, 
but only for the paragraph xi, 8, 4 which follows the 
one quoted above. Paragraph xi, 8, 2 states expressly 
that the Scythian (= Saka) tribes Asiani, (Pasiani), 
Tochari and Sacarauli “took away Bactria from the 
Greeks.” Bactria was not under Greek domination to- 
wards the end of the 7th century B.©., nor were there 
any Tocharians in this part of the world at that time. 
Moreover, there is the corroboration by Trogus’ source. 
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In 141 (or possibly in 140/39) B.c., Bactria sent 
an expeditionary force to the Seleucid Demetrios IT 
Nikator to fight against Mithradates I (Justin 
xxxiv. i.4). At the latter date Chang Ch‘ien found 
the Tocharians as masters of Bactria. What caused 
the Sacaraucae and Asiani to attack Bactria was 
perhaps less an increasing pressure from the north, 
as usually assumed, than Parthian instigation. 
This was the natural counter-move open to Mithra- 
dates, if he wanted to avoid a war on two fronts. 


Reges Thocarorum Asiani 


This headline of Trogus’ made Tarn believe that 
the Asiani were already the dominant or ruling 
people of the Yiieh-chi, not only when Bactria was 
taken, but even when the Yiieh-chi started on their 
trek across Asia from Kansu.*** 

The Chinese texts, the sole sources of informa- 
tion about the Tocharians down to their arrival in 
Bactria, do not support this view. Neither Shih 
Chi 110 and 123, nor Ch‘ien Han Shu 61 and 96, 
which deal with the vicissitudes befalling the Yiieh- 
chi and their fellow tribes at some length say a 
single word about the Yiieh-chi kings or chiefs 
being of a different stock. As Haloun pointed out, 
the continuity of their dynasty after the defeat 


inflicted on them by the Hsiung-nu under Lao- 
shang, is expressly confirmed by the biography of 


173 Tarn, op. cit., pp. 286f.: “‘ Trogus’ source’ gives 
the relationship: reges Thocarorum Asiani—the Asii are 
the lords of the Tochari. That is, at the time of the 
conquest of Bactria the Asii were the dominant or ruling 
people, however the horde may originally have taken 
shape. The idea occasionally put forward that the Asii 
conquered the Tochari after the conquest of Bactria may 
be summarily dismissed. Had Trogus meant this, he 
(or any other Latin writer) would have said so, and 
would not have used a phrase of unexampled ambiguity 
and clumsiness for its (supposed) purpose; while the 
fact that the Chinese had the Tochari name in the second 
century B.cC., but nevertheless called the horde which 
migrated from Kan-su not Tochari but Yiieh-chi, shows 
that that horde, before it quitted Kan-su, already con- 
tained something more than Tochari, i.e. that the com- 
bination of Asii and Tochari into one horde had already 
taken place.” For the surprising statement that the 
Chinese had the name Tochari in the second century B. C., 
Tarn refers to Bailey, l.c., p. 885. There is, however, 
nothing of this kind. What Bailey says, is: “ One might 
indeed have expected to find so important a name as 
toyara, which persisted for centuries, transcribed in 
Chinese in the second-first centuries B.c.” Yet it was 
not; in fact, toyara did not make its appearance in 
Chinese literature before the end of the 4th century a. pD., 
and then it was “imported ” from the west. 
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Chang Ch‘ien.'** This means that the remark of 
Trogus refers to an epoch after the conquest of 
Bactria by the Sacaraucae and Asiani. 

When reading the prologi of books xli and xlij 
by Trogus, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
book xlii was intended to be the continuation of 
book xli: it pursued the history of Parthia and 
Bactria begun in the preceding book, and narrated 
the events from the end of the second to the end 
of the first century B.c. Trogus’ original work 
dealt with Parthia, and so do the Epitoma of 
Justin ; but there was, in book xli, a section devoted 
to Bactria, left out by Justin, and a corresponding 
section in book xlii which related what became of 
the two peoples who had overrun Bactria. Reges 
Thocarorum Asiani, interitusque Sacaraucarum 
must be interpreted thus: it will be told how the 
Asiani became the kings of the Tocharians, and 
how the Sacaraucae went to ruin.’*® These events 
occurred obviously within the general chronological 
framework of book xlii, viz. between ca. 130-20 B. ¢. 

The Chinese sources know of but one dynastic 
change in Tocharian history, and this change took 
place about a century after the Tocharians had 
gained supremacy over Bactria; time and circum- 
stances correspond exactly to those suggested by 
Trogus’ prologue to book xlii. The change was 
brought about by Kujula Kadphises, the Kushan 
yabgu. 

All considered, the Kushainas must have been 
Asiani. I do not say the Asiani; they were prob- 
ably only a clan of this people, but the one to lead 
the tribe to power and glory. 

One may venture, therefore, the following recon- 


174 Haloun, l.c., p. 253. Haloun speaks there also of 
the impossibility to construe a Wu-sun dynasty of the 
Yiieh-chi, corresponding to the reges Thocarorum Asiani 
of Trogus. The equation Wu-sun (*O-swen, or Ad°-swen) 
might work, but the Wu-sun had remained in the Tien 
Shan region, and did not migrate westward. They were 
always in the rear of the Tocharians, the Asiani were 
ahead of them. 

175 Haloun saw that first and is right in saying that 
the mingling of the Asiani with the Tocharians was 4 
unique historical event which could have taken place 
only in Bactria between 130 and 26 or 20 B. C., because the 
expression reges Thocarorum Asiani describes an occurT- 
ence, not a state of things: “der Ausdruck bezeichnet, 
wenn die Namen nicht koordiniert sind, einen Vorgang, 
keinen Zustand und ist ‘(wie) die Asiani Kénige tiber 
die Tocharer (wurden)’ zu iibersetzen” (l.¢., p. 256). 
But Haloun did not draw any conclusions. It goes with- 
out saying that Trogus had this information directly 
from contemporaneous sources. 
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struction: about a decade after the Sacaraucae and 
the Asiani had taken Bactria, the Tocharians came 
and drove out the Sacaraucae, but let stay the 
Asiani who acknowledged them as their suzerains. 
In other words, the Asiani became the feudatories 
of the Tocharians for whom they ruled the country: 
they provided the five yabgus who “ were all depen- 
dent on the Ta Yiieh-chi” at the time of Chang 
Ch‘ien’s visit. It is conceivable that they had 
served the Sacaraucae in the same capacity, and 
were taken over by the Tocharians. The rest of 
the story is known: an ambitious and energetic 
leader, Kujula Kadphises, made himself master 
not only of the other four “ yabgudoms,” but also 
of his former suzerains, a process not at all un- 
common in history. 


Saka Kings 


The five yabgus mentioned in the Ch‘ien Han 
Shu were usually thought of as a sort of adminis- 
trative institution created and manned by the 
Yiieh-chi, i. e. the Tocharians. The first to suspect 
the text of the more detailed How Han Shu of 
having been “corrected,” and, therefore, to cast 
doubt upon the nationality of the yabgus, was 
Kuwabara; a careful criticism of the texts yielded 
no support to the view that these chiefs were 
Yiieh-chi. In Kuwabara’s opinion they were indi- 
genous Ta-hsia, i.e. native, not Greek, Bactrians, 
and his view was accepted by Haneda and Pelliot.'”® 

I have given my reasons for believing that the 
Kushanas were Asiani, i.e. came from a nomadic 
warlike Saka stock. Here I should like to produce 
some more evidence which shows that there was 
practically no difference between Sakas and Ku- 
shinas, as far as costume and weapons, these 
material exponents of a definite way of life, were 
concerned ; and that they belonged, through them, 
to that vast group of peoples whom, for lack of a 
better designation, one has become accustomed to 
call Sarmatians. 

The Sakas, known from the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenids, were the Scythians of classical litera- 
ture. Their appearance is quite familiar, not 
least of all through contemporary representations 
by Greek and Iranian artists. Thus, on the preci- 
ous objects hailing from the Solokha Kurgan, south 
of the lower Dniepr, the Scythians can be seen in 
their characteristic outfit: pointed cap and long, 


“°The pertinent Japanese literature is quoted by 
Haloun, p. 257.—Pelliot, 1. c., p. 34. 
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wide trousers of a soft material which were some- 
times tucked into pliable boots reaching halfway 
up to the calves.'77 The coat was of the same 
material as the trousers; it had long sleeves, ended 
midway between hip and knee, and was fastened 
by a belt ; sometimes it was so cut as to form a sort 
of apron which reached down to the knees.*** Their 
weapons were the javelin, the bow and arrow, the 
dagger, the battle-axe, and the akinakes, a short 
sword. For defense they had a short rectangular 
shield with rounded corners ; it was probably made 
of wickerwork and covered with hide. They wore 
corselets of raw ox-hide for protection..7® The 
wealthy sometimes had corselets of scale armor, 
which was undoubtedly related to the scale armor 
of Achaemenian Persia.**® But it does not seem 
to have been in common use, for not one picture of 
fighting Scythians displays it. The Greek plate 
armor, helmets, and greaves of some Scythian 
tombs were imported. 

In an excellent chapter, entitled “Armes et 
Parures Iraniens de Palmyre” of his Antiquités 
Syriennes, Henri Seyrig has shown how this no- 
madic costume spread over the whole of Iran and 
deep into Syria.*** It became the Parthian costume 
de rigueur, with the exception of the pointed cap; 
modish variants did not alter its character, nor did 
the introduction from Central Asia of riding 
leggings (jambiéres). 

This costume was admirably adapted to the 
Scythian ways of life and fighting. The Scyths 
were famous for their horsemanship and archery. 
These achievements were the basis of their tactics ; 
riding in widely spaced “extended order,” they 
rushed upon their enemies, shot their arrows, threw 
their javelins, turned, shot again while apparently 
flying, to return when the closed units of their 
foes had been thrown into disorder. It was only 
then that they dismounted and mopped up their 
adversaries with the akinakes, the battle-axe, and 


177 M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
Oxford 1922, Pl. xxii. 

178 Tbid., Pl. xxi/l. This silver mounting of a gorytos 
(bow and arrow case in one) shows that the Scythians 
fought in this costume. The same garment is worn by 
Scythians breaking in horses, upon the famous silver vase 
from Chertomlyk (ibid, Cp. the drawing of this vase in 
Springer-Wolters: Die Kunst des Altertums, 12th ed., 
Leipzig 1923, fig. 579). The pieces from Solokha and 
Chertomlyk date from the 5th century B.c. 

17° Strabo vii. 3. 

18° Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 100 (Solokha) ; p. 55 (Kuban, 
4th cent, B.C.). 

181 Syria xviii (1937), pp. 4 ff. 
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the dagger. Militarily speaking, the Scythians 
relied exclusively on mobility which was extra- 
ordinarily high, and upon long-range weapons. To 
this end they sacrificed almost completely any 
break-through power. Their readiness to flee was, 
of course, necessitated by their lack of such shock 
power.'*? The Parthians had adopted the same 
costume, the same weapons, and the same tactics, 
for which they were despised by the Romans. As 
with the Scythians, their basic weapon was the bow, 
and nothing is more telling than the invariable 
picture on the Rv. of their coins: a king in “ Scy- 
thian ” costume seated on a throne with a bow in 
his outstretched right hand. 

All this is the more surprising, since other 
nomadic tribes with new weapons and new tactics 
which proved superior to the elastic fighting of 
the Scythians and their followers, had emerged 
from the steppes in the meantime. These tribes 
are known by the collective name Sarmatians. The 
contents of their graves show that a radical change 
had taken place in the armament of the nomadic 
peoples: instead of the short akinakes one finds 
long swords; the gorytos has disappeared ; bow and 
arrow no longer play the important réle of former 
times.** From paintings dating from the first and 
second centuries A.D., which represent such Sar- 
matians, it can be gleaned that the main weapon 
was the long and heavy lance and that armor was 
commonly used.’** Indeed, there exist enough 
literary records telling about the heavy armor of 
the men, and sometimes of their horses.**° So 
weighty was a warrior that he had to be helped into 
the saddle, and when he was thrown off, he needed 
assistance to get on his feet. The scales of his 
armor were of bone, or iron, and sewn on a coat of 
thick cloth or leather.*** Rostovtzeff states that 


182 Correctly seen by B. Laufer in his profound study: 
Chinese Clay Figures, Prologomena on the History of 
Defensive Armor, Chicago 1914, p. 218. This work of 
the great scholar is a mine of information. To call, how- 
ever, this type of warrior “mounted archers” and to 
reserve the term “real cavalry” to armored horsemen, 
as described by Xenophon (Anabasis viii.6, 7) is not 
quite appropriate. The Scythians had coupled the specific 
qualities of the horse, its swiftness and maneuverability, 
with a specific type of weapon, viz. the far-reaching bow 
and arrow. They were cavalry, of a type hitherto un- 
known, a fact which accounts for their success. 

183 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 129. 

184 Thid., Pl. xxix. For much older graves with the 
same weapons in the Orenburg region, cp. p. 123. 

186 Laufer, op. cit., p. 220. 

18¢See E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge 





scale armor was replaced by ring armor by the end 
of the first century a. p.18” 

Laufer admirably described the fundamenta] 
change in tactics implied by this change of arms, 
the Sarmatians had to fight in closed-order units, 
The mobility of such a mounted phalanx was 
limited, compared with the loose swarms of Scy. 
thian cavalry, but its shock power was enormous 
and destructive. 

This is not the place to discuss these problems, 
though they had to be touched upon to understand 
what follows: the Sakas who finally came to North. 
western India were Sarmatians, and not Scythians, 
as their name implies. The evidence: their coins 
with the small, but highly illuminating represen. 
tations of their kings, or chiefs. The series begins 
with a copper piece of Maues displaying on the 
Obv. the picture of a “king on walking horse, with 
couched lance.” *** This was to become the most 
characteristic coin-image of the Sakas in India, 
The coin of Maues is too worn to allow of any 
statement about the arms of the king, but it is 
important that this type appeared in India with 
the first Saka ruler. Another piece, already dealt 
with, bears the image of a seated king with a long 
sword lying across his lap (Pl. II, fig. 1). Both 
representations were repeated on the coins of Azes, 
and, fortunately, with greater skill and clarity. 
The piece with the seated king needs no explana- 
tion: the long sword is easily recognizable as such 
(Pl. II, fig. 2). More important and telling are 
the various editions of the “king on horseback.” 
One striking feature of them is the fact that the 
horse is never represented “prancing,” as it was, 
and continued to be, on the coins of Greek rulers.” 
Another feature is the “ barbaric” costume. Un- 
like their Western predecessors and fellow rulers, 
who wear the Greek cuirass and helmet, but no 
weapons, the Sakas are clad in the long Central 
Asian coat with long sleeves.’°° It is not an ordi- 


1913, p. 188, for such bone armor found in Popovks 
(South Russia). 

187 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 129; his ring armor is 
Laufer’s chain armor. Amongst the questions which de 
served to be investigated is one of special interest; 
namely whether the idea of heavily armored cavalry 
sprang up in Achaemenian Iran, or in the steppes of 
Siberia. 

188 Lah, Cat., Pl. x/27. 

18° Hippostratos is the only Greek king to put the royal 
horseman clad in Greek fashion, upon a walking horse, 
and then it is an exception to his other issues (Ld. 
Cat., Pl. viii/617). 

199 This kaftan-like garment survived more than three 
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nary coat; it has a curious chequered pattern, and 
the thick sleeves look as though made of rings, or 
coils which had been put together (Pl. II, figs. 
3-4). That this is not a conventional rendering 
of pleats, like the Parthian formula, can be demon- 
strated by pointing to the many other figures on 
these Saka coins. There must have been an objec- 
tive reason for it. What these artists depicted was, 
in fact, a mail coat : the sleeves were heavily padded, 
or quilted, the coat itself was covered with laminae 
of bone or iron. In keeping with this heavy armor 
is the main weapon, the long and strong lance.**” 
The bow is still there, but now put in a long bow 
case hanging from the saddle behind the right leg, 
exactly as some Parthian sgrafitti and the Sas- 
sanian silver dishes display it (Pl. II, fig. 5).*%* 

It is of special interest to note that the costume 
and the weapons of the Kushinas are identical 
with those of the Sakas. They have nothing in 
common with those of the Greeks, the Parthians, 
or the Indians. The long Central Asian coat is 
worn by V’ima Kadphises, as shown by his money ; 
and this coin-image of his served as model for the 
monumental statue of Kanishka which was dis- 
covered at Mat, near Mathura.’ Besides the 
heavy mace, known also from V’ima’s pieces, Ka- 
nishka has a long sword which, on his coins, hangs 
from his belt, and, on the statue, is strapped to his 
coat. Upon his coins, Kanishka is often repre- 
sented with a long lance. Armor which does not 
appear on the money of V’ima Kadphises and 
Kanishka, again became prominent under Vasu- 
deva I and his successors.**® 


millennia without change; the oldest representation is 
found on a sherd of Hsin Tien pottery from Kansu, 
dating from around the middle of the second millennium 
B.C. It is still worn today. 

1 BMC, Pl. xvii/8; xviii/4. 

12 This lance is very different from the long thin spears 
carried by the Dioscuri, the only Greek horsemen to 
appear in arms on the coins. Cp. Lah, Cat., Pl. xiii/323 
(Azilises). 

#8 The coins are seldom in a state of preservation, or 
of good enough quality, to show this; a few of Azilises’ 
pieces display it, however, quite distinctly (Lah, Cat., 
Pl. xiii/320, 336). For a Parthian sgrafitto see Excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos, Prel. Rep. of Fifth Season of 
Work, New Haven 1934, Pl. xxxv/4. 

** BMO, Pl. xxv/12. Kanishka’s statue: Bachhofer, 
Early Indian Sculpture, Pl. 76. 

*° Cp. Bachhofer, “ Herrscher und Miinzen der Spiiten 
Kushinas,” JAOS, 56, Pl. preceding p. 429. The difference 
between Kushin and Sasanian arms is easily seen (figs. 
1 and 2-13), The armor on some coins of Vasudeva II is 
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This is not all; the Sarmatians are known to 
have sewn upon their garments small gold plaques 
differing in shape and motive from the Scythian 
plaques.’** Such small objects were found in the 
Sarmatian graves which spread from the Kuban 
region across Europe to North Africa. These very 
same small plaques are represented as being sewn 
on the coat of the seated Kushin king whose statue 
was found along with that of Kanishka at Mat. 
Inscription and locality point very definitely to 
V’ima Kadphises as the ruler depicted.?* 

In costume and arms, therefore, no distinction 
whatever existed between Sakas and Kushinas. 
Still more important is the fact that evidently 
these peoples belonged to, or were part of, that vast 
complex of nomadic tribes who are now usually 
called Sarmatians. Interesting as this is, it does 
not help to distinguish the Kushinas from the 
Tocharians who very likely wore the same costume 
and fought with the same weapons; but it proves 
that the Kushinas were of nomadic descent, and 
not a sedentary people, like the Ta-hsia. 

There are other indications that the Kushinas 
were closely affiliated with the Sakas. Foremost 
ranks that strange architectural structure which 
was called devakula, and was erected with a garden, 
a tank, and a well, by, or under, a Kushan king 
at Mat, near Mathura. Within this devakula were 
discovered several statues, amongst them that of 
V'ima Kadphises. It was probably set up after 
the death of that monarch, in the sixth year of 
Kanishka.*** Together with this colossal (2.08 m.) 
seated figure of V’ima was found a standing figure 
of Kanishka, a standing figure of Chastana, and 
fragments of two more statues of secular character, 
i.e. of a fourth and a fifth portrait statue. A 
single detached head from this site wears a high 
“Scythian” cap with the tip slightly tilted 
forward.” 


plainly the same as worn by the “ mounted king” upon 
the pieces of Azes and Azilises. 

19° Rostovtzeff published a full page of the most char- 
acteristic patterns, op. cit., p. 130, fig. 17. 

1*7 Ibid., Pl. 77. Cp. K. P. Jayaswal, “ The Statue of 
Wima Kadphises and Kushan Chronology,” Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 6 (1920), pp. 
12 ff. 

198 Thid., p. 16. 

19° J. Ph. Vogel, “ Explorations at Mathura,” A. 8. R. 
1911-12, p. 126, Pl. LVI. 

200 J, Ph. Vogel, “La Sculpture de Mathura,” Ars 
Asiatica xv, Paris 1930, Pl. iv/a-b. The statues of V’ima, 
Kanishka and Chastana: ibid., Pl. i-iii. Chastana: Bach- 
hofer, op. cit., Pl. 78. 
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One of the fragments mentioned above, a boot 
and a pedestal, carries an inscription which says 
that the devakula which was erected by the grand- 
father of the mahdrdaja rajatiraja devaputra Huv- 
ishka, had become dilapidated and was repaired 
“for the increase of the life and strength of 


Huvishka ” by an official with the title bakanapati, . 


the son of Mahadandanayaka.” ** 


Devakula means literally “ god’s house,” i.e. 
temple, and, as Professor F. Edgerton was kind 
enough to point out to me, is used in that sense 
from the fifth or sixth century a.p. But in this 
case it had a very specific meaning, for it was 
applied to a structure housing the ancestral statues 
of the reigning dynasty. That this was not un- 
usual or exceptional, is proven by the title given 
in Bhisa’s play Pratimanitaka to the keeper of an 
identical establishement: devakulika.? 

The most interesting fact about this devakula 
is that in its gallery of royal Kushan statues that 
of Chastana was included: Chastana, the son of 
Ysamotika, was one of the “ Western Satraps,” 
rulers over Surastra and Malwa, and users of an 
era which began in 78 A.D. This era became known 
in Western, Southern and Further India as “ Saka 


era.” 2°° The Western Satraps were undoubtedly 


Sakas. 

The presence of Chastana in this ancestral gal- 
lery of the Kushanas demonstrates as clearly as a 
written record, that he, a Saka, was by birth a 
member of that royal clan. Neither political power 
nor marriage would have opened to him the doors 
of the devakula at Mat.*% 


21 Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, “ Three Mathura 
Inscriptions and their Bearing on the Kushina Dynasty,” 
JRAS, 1927, p. 402. Vogel thought that the fragment 
with the inscription belonged to the statue of Chastana; 
one might expect the record on a statue of Huvishka 
rather than on that of Chastana. Bakanapati may be 
“Lord of Wakhan”; if this is correct, it throws some 
light on the fact that the modern language of Wakhan 
is a Saka dialect (Konow, Notes, p. 14). 

22 devakula corresponds exactly to Gotteshaus, a 
literary German expression for church.—I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to Professor Edgerton for the trouble 
he took in tracing the history of the word devakula, and 
his letter with the results—The devakula in Mat is 
identical with the pratimdgrha (hall of statues) in 
Bhisa’s play, act iii (K. P. Jayaswal, “ Statues of Two 
Saisunaka Emperors,” JBORS, 1919, p. 99). “ Keeper of 
their majesties’ court” for devakulika is a rather free 
translation, and misleading. 

208 Cp. CII, p. lxix, p. lxxxvii. 

2% Apart from this, Chastana’s presence amidst the 
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When, with this in mind, the passage of the 
Hou Han Shu: “He (V’ima) again conquered 
T“ien-chu . . .,” is re-examined, it looses its puzzling 
character. Konow is certainly right in saying that 
the text suggests a reconquest, and not a conquest ; 
in fact, it speaks expressly of a reconquest, as 
Karlgren has pointed out.?°° Since neither V’ima 
Kadphises nor his father Kujula had taken the 
countries along the Indus before, the conquest 
implied by the text of the Hou Han Shu must have 
been one previous to the advent of the Kushanas 
on Indian soil. It is clear that this cannot have 
been the Greek conquest, nor that made by the 
Parthians, from whom V’ima had wrested the 
country. Thus only the Sakas are left, the suc- 
cessors in power of the Greeks. Add to all this 
that the Kushinas spoke the Saka language, and 
the conclusion becomes unavoidable that they were 
indeed Sakas.?°° : 


figures of V’ima and Kanishka has a bearing upon the 
date of Kanishka. I have discussed the question else- 
where (“Zur Ara Kanishkas,” Ostas. Zeitschr., N.F. 
VI, pp. 10ff.). According to the Andhau inscription, 
Chastana ruled in 130 A.p. jointly with his grandson 
Rudradiman, who was then a grown-up man. This is cor- 
roborated by the Junagadh inscription of 150 A. D., where 
Rudradiman says that he did not destroy the Andhra 
king Satakarni but for their close connection. What this 
connection was, he revealed by an inscription from 
Kanheri: the queen of Vasishthiputra Sri-Sitakarni was 
a daughter of the mahdksdtrapa Rudra[diman]. In 130 
A.D. Chastana must have been 60-70 years old. Had 
Kanishka ascended the throne in 128/9 A.pD., as Konow 
thinks, Chastana’s image ought to represent such an old 
man; in fact it obviously represents a youth. I may 
recall the beginning of Kujula Kadphises’ career (p. 242) 
which makes it impossible to stretch V’ima’s life into 
the second century A.D. Whoever chooses to disbelieve 
the evidence of Chastana’s statue, may be referred to 
the inscription of Vasishka, Kanishka’s successor who 
reigned from the 24th to the 28th year of Kanishka’s 
era, in Sanchi; Sanchi was amongst the territories taken 
by Rudradiman from VaSishtiputra Sri-Saitakarni in 150 
A.D. (Junagadh inscription) (H.C. Gosh, in Indian Hist. 
Quart., 1929, p. 80. I quote from L. de la Vallée-Poussin, 
L’Inde au Temps des Mauryas, Paris 1930, p. 373). 

205 OTT, p. lxvii, note 3. 

2°° For the language, known from names and titles only 
occurring in inscriptions and coin-legends, see Konow, 
CII, pp. liff. The correctness of Liiders’ designation 
“sakish,” accepted by Konow, was questioned by Pelliot, 
(“ Tokharien et Koutchéen,” p. 52) who would prefer the 
old “ Khotaini.” The “remarkable points of agreement 
between this form of speech and the language of the old 
Sakas, as evinced by Saka names” subsist however. This 
was Liiders’ discovery. 
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THIS PAPER does not claim to be more than a 
prefatory study in the vast field of Accadian idioms 
which as far as I see has not yet been made the 
object of systematic investigation. Originally 
these studies were planned to deal with all Acca- 
dian epistolary texts ; although part of the material 
has been collected, the somewhat unfavorable cir- 
cumstances under which my work had to be done, 
made it necessary to restrict the scope of these 
researches. 

Therefore I concentrated my interest on the 
Corpus of Assyrian and Babylonian letters for 
which Assyriology is for ever indebted to R. F. 
Harper, and included in addition the private letters 
of the neo-Babylonian period (CT 22, YOS 3, BIN 
1 and TCL 9) as well as those of the older docu- 
ments whose idioms were likely to elucidate the 
subject under consideration. 

It was more difficult but equally necessary to 
limit the field with regard to the idioms themselves 
since a complete enumeration was certain to make 
this study far too voluminous. Seeking a principle 
of selection which could (a) be handled easily and 
exactly and (b) yield research material repre- 
sentative of the characteristic features of all Acca- 
dian idioms, I collected for this paper only the 
idioms containing the names of the parts of the 
(human) body. This allows an exact criterion 
whether a given idiom is to be listed or not, and 
furnishes a cross-section almost ideal for our 
purposes. 

This criterion involves only one difficulty :* bpth 
neo-Accadian dialects tend to use certain name of 


* There are two studies dealing with related subject 
the excellent book of H. Holma, “ Die Namen der ye 
teile im Assyrisch-Babylonischen” (Leipzig 1911) an 
a series of articles published by E. Dhorme in Revue 
biblique, 1920-23, “ L’emploi métamorphique des noms 
des parties du corps en hébreu et en akkadien.” 

The points of contact between this paper and the study 
of Holma are rare, since Holma notes idioms only sporad- 
ically; but they are fairly numerous between my study 
and that of Dhorme. Yet scope, methods and research- 
material differ so widely that I was not obliged to change 
one line of my paper when I recently read these articles 
for the first time. 


the parts of the body (libbu, muhhu, qatu, etc.) 
as prepositions; or rather they use them together 
with other prepositions (ana, ina, adi, ultu, etc.). 
With the exception of some borderline cases these 
occurrences have, of course, been omitted. 

The most important and striking peculiarity of 
the Accadian idioms is their homonymy. A seman- 
tic development, the phases of which we can rarely 
trace, supplied the language with fairly numerous 
homonymous idioms (in some cases there are as 
many as four homonyms) which preserve their 
strictly determined meaning even when appearing 
side by side.* Since this paper is only intended as 
an introductory study I accepted this homonymy as 
a given and essential feature of Accadian speech ; 
I was loth to attack this problem by way of more 
or less arbitrary assumptions which would probably 
have enabled me to line up even the most divergent 
meanings as the results of some hypothetical 
development. 

When, one day, we shall be able to study this 
problem as extensively as is desirable, we shall have 
to consider every idiom as an unique entity whose 
particular genesis has to be traced. Then we will 
recognize the creative influence of the professional 
styles (of the priest, the jurist, the scholar, the 


In order to show that this homonymy is not limited 
to the idioms discussed in this paper, I have to point to 
the idiom sibita nasi (literally: ‘to raise the wish’) 
which has two entirely different meanings: 
no. 1 ‘to fulfil a wish’: 

ABL 289. rev 2-7 [they will do it like] slaves who fulfil 
the wishes of their master (si-bu-[tu] 8a béléme’-Su- 
nu is-8u-nu); if not then they will certainly do it 
because I sent my troops (to them) ; 

ef. furthermore BIN I 38. 22-3 (si-bu-[ti] ul i-i8-3u) and 

CT XXII 154. 6-7 (si-bu-tu ki-i d3-3u-ti). 

no. 2 ‘to have a wish, to wish’: 

ABL 1286. rev 1-2 ‘ because I wished (it) (a8-8é si-bu-tu 
at-ta-su-ti) let him help me as a friend(?) and an 
ally!’ 

YOos il 11.22-3 ‘may my brother send him quickly 
(on) his way; we want (it) here (a-gan-ni si-bu-ta- 
ni it-ta-8i)’; 

and especially the juridical locution: ana nasé sibiti 

“at request” cf. Ungnad, Glossar 142 and Dar. 531.7 

(a-na{na}Se-e si-bu-tu). 
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courtier, the soldier) as well as the subtle inter- 
action of analogy, not to speak of the effect of the 
living tongue with which we come nowhere so 
closely in touch as in the epistolary texts. 

The limited vocabulary of the idioms most in 
use is one of the chief reasons why many of them 
escaped the assyriologists. Some verbs, such as 
sakanu, nadinu, nasi, nadi, furnish the material 
for many idioms, as will be shown by the examples 
collected in this study. Another reason is the 
tendency of our scholars to translate Accadian 
texts in a more or less ‘oriental’ style (often 
imitating typical biblical styles) in which the 
literal translation of a picturesque idiom does not 
sound out of place and even adds ‘color’ to the 
alleged style of the text. But word-for-word trans- 
lations of idioms are simply wrong translations. 
These idioms, it is true, are often rather difficult 
to spot and I am sure I have missed out on many 
of them and translated them in the usual but 
wrong way. 

Practically every text of the letters dealt with in 
this paper has already been translated : the Harper- 
letters by L. Waterman (Royal Correspondance 
of the Assyrian Empire quoted as RC I, II) and 
R. H. Pfeiffer (State Letters of Assyria: SL) ; 


the neo-Babylonian letters by R. C. Thompson 
(Late Babylonian Letters — CT 22), and E. Ebe- 
ling (Neubabyl. Briefe aus Uruk = YOS III, BIN 


I and TCL IX). Therefore, I have translated 
only those quotations for which I hope to offer a 
new or better version. In all other cases I quote 
place and number of the publication and the last 
translation. 

The material is arranged according to the names 
of the parts of the body (head-trunk-members). 


résu ‘head’ 

The ‘raising of the head’ is denoted by two 
groups of nearly synonymous locutions: résa nasi, 
viz.: matahu, dakii and résa suqqi viz.: ulli.® 
Only the expressions of the first group (especially 
the idiom résa nasi) occur frequently in our letters. 

In réSa nasi we have several meanings (homo- 
nym idioms). The basic meaning (‘to raise, to 
lift the head’) is obviously ambiguous: ‘to lift 
the head (of a sick man) ’—as the parents do to 
the dead hero in the nether world (res-su na-Su-t) 


*The syllabaries identify nasi 8a rési (CT XIX 43, 
K 247. rev 24b) and Saqé Sa ré3i (II R 30 no. 1.4), both 
corresponding to g t.z i ‘to raise the neck’ (cf. also 
Howardy, Clav. Cun. no, 129/8, ete.). 
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Gilg. XII 6. 4—yields the idiom (no. 1) ‘to com. 
fort somebody (who is ill) ’ e. g., in the letter of 
BurnaburiaS (Knudtzon VAB II 7.17 ‘why did 
he not comfort me (am-mi-ni ri-e-8i la i§-[5i]) 2? 
and 11. rev 27) ; but ‘ to raise the head’ is also an 
expression of proud feeling (IV R 24. 1. 25; Brin. 
now ZA 4. 228.12 na-sd-a ri-sd-a-ka) and denotes 
furthermore the gesture of the adorant praying to 
his god (e. g., Gilg. IX. 1,10) and at the same time 
that of the god who raises his head to look (favor. 
ably) on his worshipper (e. g. [V R* 20. 28 and the 
ritual for the New Year ceremonies 402). 

It is difficult to establish a connection in mean- 
ing between idiom no. 1 and the following two 
idioms in the Harper letters: no. 2 ‘to cite, to 
summon (somebody) ’* (cf. H. Winckler: ‘ Pharao 
wird dein Haupt erheben’ AfO V 155 ff. and 
later San Nicolé, Zur Nachbiirgschaft, ete. 26 n. 
2)* and no. 3 ‘to examine, to control (some- 
thing) * (Pognon, Journal Asiatique 1917 383i, 
Landsberger ZDMG 69.505, Steinmetzer OLZ 
1920. 153, ete.). 

For résa nasi with the sense ‘to cite, to sum- 
mon’ cf. the following references: 


ABL 954. 13-15 ‘What is my sin that the king did not 
summon me together with his (other) scholars® 
(réSt-a ul 18-81) ? The king answered: Be not afraid! * 
I shall summon you’ (later).’® 

ABL 127.9 rev ‘I appointed them to the sheaves-binders, 
in case the king my lord wishes to summon them 
(res-su-nu i-na-8i), (be informed that) they are... 
with the sheaves-binders.’ 

ABL 656. rev 22 ‘ May they summon him (ri-is-su li3-8i-i) 
and question him!’ ef. the same sentence in ABL 
472. rev 10. 

Thompson Rp 210. rev 3 ‘ May the king my lord summon 


*Cf. also YOS III 153. 28-9 (against Ebeling, Neu- 
babyl. Briefe 125) ‘may my lord summon them (ri-eé- 
su-nu . . . li8-3i-ma) and investigate’; or V. Scheil, 
RA 14.154f. 1. 10 ‘if S. has been summoned but has 
not been present (ri-e§ S. it-ta-3u-ma la qir-bu)...- 

5 For ummdnu ‘scholar’ cf. ABL 1006. rev 14 ‘may 
the scholars (um-ma-[ni]) read (my letter) twice or 
thrice to the king my lord that the king may enter into 
this matter (and) may the king be mindfull (lu bi(sic! 
not MI)-is-su) that I have sent true words .. .’; ABL 
975.14 ‘Now I have sealed up the left kidney (of the 
animal) which is (very) small and sent it to the king 
my lord that a (competent) scholar may inspect it’; 
ABL 923.9 ‘ you have surpassed the wisdom of Apsu and 
of all scholars.’ 

°I read these signs la ta(!)-pal-lah(!!). 

™The end of 1. 14 with Christian, WZKM 41. 148: 
[ré]5(!)-ka. 

8 The idiom résa nasi appears also in the lines 5-6, 17, 
rev 3 and 6 of this tablet. 
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me on (whatever) day he likes (ri-8d-a li3-3i-ma) 
that I can explain (the matter) exactly to the king 
my lord.’ 


Furthermore the passages ABL 306.9-10 (ri-e3 

_ idi(!)), 756. 7, 1124. rev 13 1216. 9, 16, 
1285.rev 16 and 1404.17 which are also to be 
translated in this way. résa nasi ‘to examine’ 


occurs : 


ABL 86.rev5 ‘There is no (storage)room® where we 
might put the royal wine. May the king our lord or- 
der that they indicate us houses (to store it); we 
examined (it) (ri-su ni-i3-3i), there is (really) much 
wine (belonging) to the king.’ 

ABL 23. 23-6 ‘Now I shall examine (and) copy many 
tablets, canonical and non-canonical,?® twenty or 
thirty (in number) (ri-ed . . . a-na-d8-3i-a).’ 

ABL 476. rev 5 ‘ When the first-class ** gold has arrived 
I shall examine it in their presence and whatever is 
of bad quality I shall muster (out); then I shall 
send an exact report to the king my lord (cf. also 
rev 2).’ 

Cf. furthermore: ABL 18. 13, 109. rev 3-4, 167. rev 9, 340. 
rev 5-6, 465. 11, 471. 14, 580. rev 5, 1078. 10. 


Two other meanings of the same locutions are 
offered by the following letters: 


ABL 455. rev 13-5 ‘regarding to what the king my lord 
has written: ‘In Mé-Turna keep personally the 
watch! ’, I am just now in Ddr-Anunitu, between 
Mé-Turna and Diar-Bélilia, in the king’s service ** 
(and) my troops are with me. Mar-Iakin is (still) 
in Babylon. The way (to Mé-Turna) is blocked,** 


*I connect this word silldte with sillu ‘ side-wing’ cf. 
G. Meier, AfO XII 243 and also with silli@nu ‘trunk’ 
(cf. J. Lewy, EL 136 note c); hence probably: ‘rib, 
aisle, storage(room), trunk.’ 

For damqu in opposition to ahi cf. also the text 
ABL 453. rev 15 ‘30 or 40 canonic tablets dealing with 
this (subject) (cf. for this translation G. Meier, Orien- 
talia NS VIII 303f.) and also the non-canonical ’; 
further, ABL 519. rev8 (a igari in opposition to ahi) 
and Thompson, Rp, 94. rev 5 and 8. 

“ Cf. for this letter my ‘ Metal and Metal work in the 
Neobabylonian Period, index. 

* Cf. for this expression p. 271. 

** harranu ka-ri-im; karému has two different values: 
no. 1) ‘to bar,’ ef. ABL 245.15 (barrénu ka-ri-im), 
311.9 (‘this way is quite barren’) and in specific 
nuances 744. rev 1] (astronomical term), 1092. rev 12 (li- 
li-sa-a-ni [l]i-ik-rimu ‘may they cover the kettle- 
drums’); no. 2) ‘to pile up,’ cf. ABL 86.14 (Water- 
man, RC I 59), 389rev1 ‘in regard to the house of 
the lady of the palace in Kakzu wherein the king my 
lord has appointed me (I report): The house has been 
demolished (putturu has this meaning also in ABL 91. 
15), while the foundation are (still) open (ud-Se pa-te 
ef. also Thureau-Dangin, Rit. acc. 58 n. 117); the bricks 
are piled up (kar-mat) for the laying of the (new) 
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I cannot start to go further (hendiadys: aléku + 
ri-e& harrdni-ia la a-na-ds-38i) nor can I release the 
royal soldiers (which are with) me** (because) 
they cannot ri-es gém harrdndteme-iti-nu la i-na- 
as-Si-ia-i. May the king my lord inform me what 
is (his) order (now) !’ 

ABL 450.14 ‘Ceremonies for Elul 16th: You must ar- 
range (tara-kas) a table . . . before Sin; a censer 
- + you must place besides the bed, you must wash 
his hands and feet with ..., you must bind... 
in his girdle. We began (this) (ri-e-8i mni-it-ti-3i) 
and we shall perform (it). By the gods of the king 
my lord (we swear): “As long as your gods Assur, 
Bél and Nabi reckon the poor AsSurmukinpalia 
among the (living) men we shall not cease neither 
day nor months with rites and ceremonies! ’ 


This last text has been translated by Behrens, 
Kultische Briefe 18 who renders 1. 14 ri-e-si ni-it- 
ti-8t with ‘ wir sind getrosten Mutes’ which would 
require a wording résini nitti3i whereas the tablet 
has rési nittisi; the above proposed translation of 
résa nasi ‘to lift the head of a thing = to start 
the work’ makes a satisfying sense both here and 
in ABL 455. rev 13 ‘I can not start to go further.’ 
We have therefore to note as no. 4 ‘to begin, to 
start.’ But lines rev 15-6 of this tablet, ‘ they 
(the soldiers) cannot lift the flour of their way,’ 
offer a fifth homonymous idiom which I have to 
leave without translation. 

The synonym idiom résa matéhu is exemplified 
in ABL 9.7 (cf. Waterman, RC I 9 ‘he is of 
good courage,” Craig, Rel. texts I 5.12 a-mat-tah 
rés-ka ‘I shall comfort you’; cf. also Streck, VAB 
VII 345 n.12 and H. Winckler, AfO V 155ff.), 
whereas résa dakii ‘to raise the head,’ alluding 
probably to some kind of oath, is to be found in 
IV pr 19.49a (di-ka-a ri-Sd-a-ma i-na-at-td-lu 
4§amsi* ‘ the(ir) heads are raised they look at the 
Sungod’) and in the two neo-Babylonian letters: 


TCL IX 141. 11-2 ‘ Raise your head and look at Shamash 
(ri-es-3i-ka di-ki-ma dSamaé a-mur = take the oath) ! 
Are you not my son, did I not bring you up? (cf. 
Ebeling, Neubabyl. Briefe 288 f.).’ 

CT 22, 222.10 ‘Raise your head and look at Shamash 
(ri-8i-ka di-ki-e-ma dSamas a-mur = take the oath) ! 
Why did B. take all my dates away from you?’ *** 


foundation’; and ‘to store’ in Nbn 386.1 maiakna-ak- 
ri-ma-nu a-na ki-ri-mu &6 sikaruttati. 

14 For the composite noun améls@béme3-Sarri-e-a cf. the 
plurals: bélémeS ta-ab-te-e-[a] in ABL 793.rev 17, bél 
ta-ba-te-ku-nu in 1239. rev 22, and amélbéléme5 tébituba 
é-tu in 1320.5 show that there was no rule for the 
formation of the plural of composite nouns (cf. equally: 
amélTU .&.MES in ABL 1200. rev 22 and améiTU.MES.& 
in 1258. 3. 

14a Tt was necessary that the sun should shine during 
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For résa ulli cf. Muss-Arnolt 49b and 983a and 
for résa Saqt (equally: ‘ to lift the head’) Knudt- 
zon, VAB II 144. 16 and especially this passage of 
Ludlul bél nimequi II. 5 ‘I implored the goddess 
Ishtar but ul i-saqg-qa-a ri-si-8d she raises not her 
head i. e.: she does not look at me’ (cf. also Lands- 
berger MAOG IV. 299 and note 3) which corre- 
sponds to the aforementioned (p. 252) reference of 
résa nasi. The originally figurative sense of these 
locutions is as clear as that résa Sapdlu ‘to lower 
the head, to be depressed’ in ABL 283. rev 11-12 
(Waterman, RC I 197) and 793. rev 12 (Water- 
man, RC IT 57). 

Another group is formed by the two idioms: 
résa sabatu and résa kullu ‘to seize, viz. to hold 
the head.’ The meaning of résa sabdatu is not at 
all clear, cf. the only reference I can quote from 
the Harper letters: 


ABL 419. rev7 ‘They obstructed the exit from the city 
of Assur (and) because I opened negotiations with 
them (cf. p. 262) they réSmeS i-sa-bit-tu-u-ni (= they 
seized the heads) ih-ta-.-u-ni.-.-ia ina muh-hi-ia 
u-sa-li-ik (and) I am not able to flee before them.’ 75 


résa kullu is a very well known idiom, frequently 
to be found in old-Babylonian tablets and some- 
times also in religious texts. In spite of the contri- 
butions of Landsberger, ZDMG 69. 505, Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 21.7 n.1, A. Ungnad (passim in his 


the ceremony of the oath. This is proved by the following 
passage, Nbn 954.10 (the text records that a slave 
has to take the oath before Shamash on Nisan 20th) : 
ki-i tim 20k 4 m pa-tu-% i-te-it-me ia-a-nu-t% tim 20k 4 m 
8a arahAiari i-te-im-me ‘he must (only) take the oath 
when the 20th is an imu pati; but if not, he will take 
the oath on Aiaru 20th.. Now Thompson, Rp 155. rev7 
shows clearly that u,-mu pi-tu-i ‘open day’ means a 
day without clouds, so we may safely conclude that the 
person taking the oath had really to ‘look at SamaS’ 
as indicated by the above mentioned locution. This cere- 
mony took place on the 20th day because this was the 
day of Shamash (cf. Landsberger, Kult. Kalender for 
this date), and at sunrise, as is revealed by Nbn 954. 2-3 
and YOS VII 61.4 with the wording: Sum ildnime’ ina 
dSama8 ina ni-ip-hi-su [ina gi]s-hur-ri . . . w-8e-el-la viz.: 
Sum ili ina(!) dSamas ina gi-ed-hu-ru .. . t-8e-el-li ‘he 
will take the oath by Shamash when he rises (standing) 
in the magic circle (for this translation of gishuru cf. 
G. Meier, AfO XI 366 n. 41),’ and Surpu III 44 combined 
with 1. 114. 

18 ré§ NN sabdtu is perhaps to be compared with the 
idiom pan NN sabdétu ‘to go to meet somebody (VAB 
II 170. 30.31) as an enemy (cf. Delitzsch, HWB p. 431a 
and MA p. 603a)’ while a homonymous idioms means ‘ to 
place oneself at the head .. .’ (cf. Ungnad, VAB VI 361 
and Zéitschr. f. vgl. Rechtswiss. 36. 344). 


translations of old-Babylonian letters mentioned 
below), and others, a translation fitting every con. 
text has so far not been established, simply because 
there exist two (and probably even three) homony- 
mous idioms résa kullu having different meanings, 

The first meaning is exemplified in the Harper 
letter : 


ABL 633.14 ‘During these ten days A. was hanging 
around in Niniveh (and) M. (who) is chief 
armourer ?® procured him a golden ring, a golden 
dagger (and) an umbrella (subatéd gilli) (rés A. 
u-ka-la).’ 


For the idiom ré3NN kullu in the sense ‘ to pro- 
cure (give) (something to somebody) ’ cf. also the 
following old-Babylonian references: 


UM VII 94.23 (Ungnad, Zeitschrift f. vgl. Rechtswiss, 
vol, 36.62): ‘You gave me a slave but since you 
gave him to me he is (always) ill; when you will 
come back ri-is-ka ti-ka-a-a[l] (“he will hold your 
head” =) he will be yours (again).’ 

UM VII 16.11 (Ungnad, loc. cit. 15) ‘I am going to 
Babylon and wrote you (therefore thus): do[ ] 
and goats for (the amount of) 10 shekel and sheep 
(for) 5 shekel wiil be yours in the town A. (ri-ei- 
ka u-ka-al-lu “they will hold your head”); You 
know that whoever has to go to Babylon cannot 
arrive with empty hands.’ 

OECT III 64. 19-21 (Driver, OECT p. 24) ‘ when you will 
arrive, one shekel of silver will be yours (ri-is-ki 
u-ka-al ‘will hold your head’), or grain for (this) 
shekel will be yours (ri-is-ki u-ka-al).’ 

TCL 18, 150. 28-30 ‘I shall come myself and receive | 
kur of grain, that it may be given to the citizens 
(ri-e3 mdrémes a-lim . . lu-ki-il ‘may hold the head of 
the citizen ’).’ 

CT IV 36a.13 (Ungnad, VAB VI no. 265) ‘ you told me: 
I have given the 5 shekel of silver which I have col- 
lected to G., but everything I shall receive from now 
until the month of Tebet will (surely) be yours (ri-e3- 
ka u-ka-al “ will hold your head”). Thus you spoke 
but . . . you have not sent one shekel of silver!’ 

CT XXIX 7b. 7-8, 10-1 (Ungnad, VAB VI no. 124) ‘ with 
regard to the 10 shekel of silver concerning which I 
spoke to you, may it be yours (ri-is-ka li-ki-il), and 
for the 5 shekel, the remainder of your silver, may 

s be yours (ri-is-ka li-ki-il-la) !’ 

VS XVI 89.26 (P. Kraus, MVAeG 36/1.5) ‘from the 
copper of the smiths 8 copper-UR.SAL do not be- 
long to you (ri-es-ka ti-ul %-ka-lu-ma) , be informed!’ 
and 1.15 ‘the... and the SU.BIR ri-es-ka li-ki- 
il-la may be yours!’ 


Further evidence is furnished by a passage of the 
series Magli (VII. 80) where the conjurer wishes 


16 For kasdru (here amélrab ka-sir) ‘to fit out’ ef. J. 
Lewy, EL 97 note a; cf. also ABL 328.12 (to fit out 4 
troop), 121.7, 218.6. 
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that all the illnesses and diseases of his patient 
may fall upon the sorceress: li-kil-lu rés-ki ‘ may 
hold your head = may be yours’ and by the names 
of demons: mukil rés limuttim (e. g., Mullo W eir, 
Lexicon of Acc. prayers 136) ‘ who does evil things, 
makes evil things happen ’ and mukil rés damigtim 
‘who does good things’ (I cannot see any reason 
for justifying the translation of Ebeling, Tod und 
Leben I 52 note c ‘der die Summe des Bosen 
(Guten) berechnet’). This is finally corroborated 
by the eulogy of the old-Babylonian letters ‘ may 
your guardian- divinity grant you kindness (réska 
ana damigtim likil).’ ** 

The same idiom has one more meaning which 
is provided by the old-Babylonian tablet CT VIII 
36c (= Kohler-Ungnad, HG no. 111) reporting 

10 kur sesame which were brought to Sippar for 

the Shamash-festival a-na ri-si-im ku-ul-lim ‘ for 
holding the head’ and given to the oil-pressers. 
The context of this text suggests some such transla- 
tion as ‘in case it is wanted, to be at the disposal, 
etc” and this meaning is corroborated by the legal 
document BE YI, 103.14 (Kohler-Ungnad, HG 
no. 745): One Warad-Sin has borrowed from one 
Gimillum 60 kur of grain to use them as a bank 
(i.e.: to lend them out), but unfortunately there 
was a moratorium declared and Gimillum came to 
claim his grain: The grain we gave to you ri-sa-am 
li-ki-il ‘may hold the head’ and Warad-Sin an- 
swered:... I will return (it) as (far as) possible.’ 
§e’um résam likil probably means ‘ may the grain 
be (again) at (my) disposal.’ This translation 
fits also in the following contemporary letters : 


King Ham.-letters 85.13 (Ungnad, VAB VI no. 76) 
‘when you receive this tablet buy 300 (barrels of) 
pihu-drink from the wine-merchants of S.-J., ri-Sa- 
am li-ki-il-lu (‘may they hold the head’ =) let 
(them) remain (there) to be disposed of (and) 
when one informs you send the pihu-drink to S.-A.’ 

CT XXIX 40.7 (Ungnad, VAB VI no. 269) ‘I am writ- 
ing you in order to instruct you: pack up the silver, 
ri-Sa-am li-ki-il let (it) remain (there) to be dis- 
posed of and, later on, send it to Babylon when you 
are informed.’ 

TCL 18. 110.33 ‘they will inform you from the palace: 
5 kur grain and all the ... which are available 
ri-Sa-am li-ki-il let (them) remain to be disposed of.’ 

TCL 18. 152.23 ‘the silver which you deposited for me 
I shall pack up and (it) will remain (here) to be 
disposed of (ri-Sa-am t-ka-al-ma) .’ 





** But ef. Scheil, RA 24 105.14 where limutta kullu 
seems to be an elliptic form of ré% limutti kullu: li-mu- 
ut-ta ti-ul u-ki-il a-na ib-ri-ia ‘I did not wrong my friend.’ 
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réi NN kullu means therefore ‘ to be at the disposal 
of NN’; cf. the letters: 


UM VII 56.7 (Ungnad, loc. cit. 37) ‘look around for 
2 shekel of silver, ri-8i li-ki-il (‘may they hold my 
head * =) may they be at my disposal; I shall give 
you good grain for them; write me whether you like 
it or not!’ 

YOS II 142.7-8 (Driver, OECT III p. 69) ‘in four days 
I shall be with you, let 5 kur of flour be at me 
disposal (ri-8i li-ki-il) (and) be not lazy in regard 
to the family! ’ 

TCL I 35.23 (Ungnad, VAB VI no. 192) ‘ nobody should 
(touch(?)) the tablet which is with you; I am 
keeping the evidence-tablet but let your tablet be at 
me disposal (ri-8i l[i-k]i-il)!’ 

TCL I 18. 20-1 (Ungnad, VAB VI no, 210) ‘M. is with 
him to look for my garment; if the garment is not 
(any more) at your disposal (ri-e-ka la t-ka-al) 
send the silver and the (other) garment which I 
returned to you.’ ?* 


To stand ina rés of a thing or a person means in 
Accadian both ‘ to stand beside somebody’ and ‘ to 
assist somebody.’ The basic concept is that the 
sides of a lying (or sitting, cf. Dossin, RA 35. 5 
II. 15) man or of a lying thing (town, mountain, 
road, field, etc.) are sometimes called résu ‘ head.’ 
Thus a town which lies on the way to Ashur is ina 
ré§ hili (IR 28.32b) and the loaves lined up ina 
res Gilgames beside the sleeping hero (cf. also 
VAB VII 102. 60, Luckenbill, Sennacherib 114. 33 
etc.**). This is likewise proved by the letter: 


ABL 168.15-6 ‘did I not address myself (ab-hur ef. 
rev. 11) to the king my lord, saying: May they give 
it (this town) to him”; (but) the king my lord has 
(already) given away ‘the town S. (and said): I 
shall give him a(nother) town instead of this one 
(and) the town I shall given him is situated [i-na] 
ri-e& dli-iu ‘at the head = beside his (own) town! ’ 


For ina ré3 NN nazdézu with the meanings ‘ to 
stand beside somebody’ and ‘to assist somebody ’ 


*® There remain some references where these meanings 
of our idiom do not fit; ef. VS XVI 104. 16-7 (ri-e a-wa- 
ti-ia ki-il is probably to be compared with the idiom rés 
xx nasi ‘to start (or: do) a task’ (cf. p. 253) ), 118. 17-8 
(‘may the dates hold the head of the ships which will 
come to you’ perhaps: ‘let the dates remain [there] 
for the ships which will come to you’), ete. 

1° The same conception appears in the Bible as the 
following passages (which I owe to Dhorme Revue Bibl. 
1920. 494 who interpreted them in the usual way) prove: 
Is. XLI 20 (‘they lie at the head of all the streets’), 
Lament. II 19 (‘in the top of every street’), Nahum 
III. 10 (ditto), Ez. XVI 21 (‘at every head of the way’), 
31 (‘in the head of every way’), XXI 19 (‘at the head 
of the way to the city’). 
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(cf. the parallel expression ina id NN nazdzu p. 
268) the refernces are: 


ABL 473. rev 15 ‘ Wherefore is the prefect with his sol- 
diers staying beside us (ina ri-Si-un-ni i-za-zeu) with 
drawn iron daggers while we are performing the 
mourning (-ceremony) ?’ 

ABL 117.4 ‘may the gods, as many as are today as- 
sembled, greatly assist the king and his sons... 
ina ré3i® Sa Sarri . . . li-iz-zi-iz-zu)!’ 

ABL 1. rev 1-2.74 


panu ‘face’ 

Contrary to the statements of the dictionaries 
(cf. Delitzsch, HWB 530a, Muss-Arnolt 810b and 
Bezold, Glossar 223a) and even of H. Holma, 
Korperteile 13, the Accadian word pénu cannot 
always simply be translated ‘face’; there are two 
words for face to be carefully distinguished : lanu,** 
the individual composition of certain somatic fea- 
tures (French ‘la figure’), denoting likewise the 
corporal shape (and size) of a human being (e. g. 
BE XIV 1.2, 128a. 2) and also of a statue (e. g. 
VAB IV no. 22.8), and pénu which corresponds to 
the German ‘ Gesicht,’ the human face, dominated 
by the eyes. 

This sense of panu—which, incidentally, is cor- 
roborated by the fact that painu ‘face’ and énd 
‘eyes’ have the same ideogram igi**—is fully 
borne out by the following idioms for which we 
shall find exact parallels in the paragraph treating 
of the idioms composed with énd ‘ eyes.’ 

pana nadénu, literally ‘ to give the face’ as well 
as pana (w)abdlu ‘to bring the face (near) ’ and 
pana sakanu ‘to set the face’ really mean ‘to 
look at somebody ’; but when said of a divinity or 
the king they mean ‘to look favorably at somebody,’ 
hence ‘to be favorable,’ whereas when said of a 


20 The edition has the signs KI and NI representing 
most probably a badly written sag. 

21 For the meaning ‘to assist’ cf. also the following 
old-Assyrian references: KTS 15. 29-30, CCT III 15. 35s, 
40c.13 and TC III 136.10 and rev 3. 

22 Cf. for lanu ‘face’ Maqli VII 50-1 and 56 (lénu in 
parallelism membrorum to lamassu), and for lamassu 
with this meaning: Maqlfi VII 50 la-mas-sat pa-[ni-ia] 
and Briinnow, ZA 4. 229, 245 (K 8235 + 8234), I. 13 ‘he 
(the god) filled thy face with brightness nam-ri-ir-ri 
lamassa-ki us-ma-[al-li]’; lamassu (just as lanu) also 
has the meaning ‘relief, statue’ cf. e.g. Budge-King, 
Annals (Ashur-nasir-pal) 210. 19. 

228 There is, of course, the difference between i gi.me 3 
and igi.min; the first ideogram means pdnu (cf. 
pa-ni-ka am-mu-u-tu damgiteme’ in ABL 659. rev 4-5, 
pa-ni..ba-du-te ABL 517. rev 11, 1136.6, etc.), whereas 
igi.min as well as igi.min.meS (so ABL 211.11, 
243.7, 1245.rev19) means ‘ eyes.’ 
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worshipper or a subject the implication is ‘ to look 

respectively, submissively or obediently at the god 

or the king’ and hence ‘ to be submissive, devoted, 
For pana nadaénu with the sense (no. 1) ‘to be 
favorable ’ cf. the letter: 

ABL 965. 6-8 ‘thus the king wrote to Hinnuma: Do not 
[be afraid]! ** the headship of the town Uruk be. 
longs to you; * I shall (certainly) not favor any. 
body else pdéni-ia a-na man-ma &é-nam-[ma] ul a-nam. 
din) and all those who have plotted against you I 
shall deliver up to you.’ 


For the meanings ‘ to look at somebody’ (no. 2) 
cf. the Amarna-letters VAB IT 129. 87 f., 134. 37, 
148. 26, etc., and e.g. Ludlul bél nimegi II. 4 ij 
al-si-ma ul id-di-na pa-ni-Su ‘I cried to the god 
(but) he did not look at me.’ For ‘ to appear; to 
show one’s face; to become evident (cf. Lands- 
berger ZDMG 69 p. 493)’ (no.3) cf. Delitzsch, 
HWB 530a, Muss-Arnolt, 811b (for the shafel: 
Luckenbill Senn. 107. 56). 

pana (w/b)abdlu has the special meaning (cf. 
Langdon, Babyloniaca VII 197 n. 5 and OECT VI 
79 n. 3, Ungnad, ZA 17. 357, Thureau-Dangin, RA 
21.12 n. 5, Meissner, SPAW XVII (1931) 11 
n. 2, Lewy, KTHahn 24, etc.) ‘to forgive, to be 
forbearing.’ This is probably due to the verb 
(w/b)abalu which seems to denote here, and 
equally in the parallel idioms libba (w/b)abdlu 
(cf. the dictionaries) or gata (w/b)abdlu (cf. UM 
VII 129.6, Ungnad, loc. cit. 91f.: a-na Se-e-ia 
bi-bi-il qa-ti i-ra-as-81) an impulsive and uncon- 
trolled action (of looking at somebody or seizing 
something etc.). Hence the meaning of pana 
abaélu: ‘to glance at somebody (out of a friendly 
impulse), to forgive.’ 

A somewhat different meaning, ‘to forgive 
(after having been asked to do so) ’ is expressed 
by pana suhhurw (lit.: ‘to turn the face (again) 
towards somebody ’) in the letter: 


ABL 885. 23 ‘if the crown prince my lord has forgiven 
me (pa-ni-8% ina muh-hi-ia us-sa-bi-ra), I will do 
again (all) the work... .’ 


Note also kiséda suhhuru or: turru ‘to turn the 
neck ’ (cf. the references Mullo Weir, loc. cit. 154). 


*°T complete this passage: la t[a-pal-lah]. 

24 attu + suffix in a predicative use is rare, ef. ABL 
96l.rev6; in adjective use: ABL 289.rev7-9 (at-tw 
ku-nu mi-nu-u-tum ‘your fortune’), 1124. rev 12, 1380. 
rev 15, CT XXII 87.35, VS IV 31.3 and 35.3. As an 
emphasized personal pronoun cf. CT XXII 8.7-8 (at-tw 
ka & ikkaréme’-ka) and ABL 1215. rev8 (at-tu-ti-a @ 
na-ku). 
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Both these idioms are ambiguous, having also the 
meaning ‘to turn the face (away), to be angry, 
to disdain, etc.’ as is proved by the references col- 
lected by Mullo Weir, loc. cit. 292, and the noun 
suhur pani ‘ anger, wrath’ in KAR 26. 36. 

As to pana Sakanu, the last and most interesting 
idiom of the group we have to deal with here, its 
basic meaning is obviously ‘to look in a certain 
direction, to go in a certain direction, to intend 
something.’ The meaning ‘to look’ (e.g., CT 
VIII 48a. 6-7? — HG 29, Thureau-Dangin, Rit. ace. 
91, 18 etc.) shows the usual ambiguity (cf. pp. 252, 
256, 259): no. 1 ‘ to look as a superior on an in- 
ferior being, to look favorably,’ cf. 


ABL 1387. 16-7 ‘Bél (and) Bélit of Uruk, Nabi and 
Nana have established favor to the land of Assyria 
by the(ir) favorable grace, the favor ** of their 
high divinity and their looking favorably (ina &4- 
ka-nu pa-ni && pa-ni-su-nu) (at it).’ 


In an elliptic form (cf. also p. 259 and p. 263 for 
such forms) : *° 


ABL 211.15 ‘the king my lord knows how he looked 
at me and that he favored me (lit.: his face was 
towards me pa-ni-8u ina muh-bi-ia-a-ni).’ 

ABL 885. rev 15 ‘the king your father loved the crafts- 
men and as I (am a) craftsman he was favorable 
to me (pa-ni-8% ina muhbi mar bél dul-li-ia).’ 


Similarly no. 2 ‘to look after the manner of a 
subject or a worshipper, to be obedient, devoted, 
attached,’ cf.: 


ABL 1089.rev7 ‘may the king my lord quickly send 
troops to us; (then) the land will belong again to 
the king and we, your servants, shall be safe (lit.: 
shall live) ; many people (here) are (still) devoted 
to the king (pa-ni-St-nu .. . Sak-nu) their lord 
and wait for the troops of the king.’ See also ABL 
1387. rev 9, 412. rev 16-7. 


For the special nuance ‘to care for something,’ 
see Ungnad, Zeitschrift f. vgl. Rechtswissenschaft 
36.29 n.1). 

But pana sakénu also means simply ‘ to intend, 
to endeavor, to take care’ as is proved by old- 


** For hubtu ef. my forthcoming article, Orientalia NS 

** For the phrase pa-an Sa-du-ti . . . Sakdnu cf. with 
Fossey the personal name(?) salgad-i-ti in ABL 57.9 
‘Bella,’ and the Amarna letter (Dossin) RA 31. 130f. 
(ef. also Fossey, RES 1937/2.87); pan saditi sakdnu 
hence ‘ (to show a) friendly (nice) face.’ 

**« For this sense of panu ef. the ingenious remark of 
Dhorme in Revue Biblique 1921. 375 n. 4, comparing Lat. 
vultus from voltus ‘ will.’ 
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Babylonian references (VS XVI 188.33, VAB 
VI 130.19, 171. 6, 220. 19, 260. 15, and old-Assy- 
rian CCT III 3.27 (— Meer Corresp. comm. p. 
21), 20.20f.) and by the following quotations: 


ABL 352.13 ‘Sin intends to bestow favor (a-na dam- 
muqi pa-ni-8% is-sa-ka-an).’ 

ABL 521. rev 14-5 ‘the whole Sealand endeavors to do 
service for the king my lord (pa-ni-di-nu a-na 
arditut-tu , . il-tak-nu-ti-nu).’ 

ABL 878. 3 ‘ the kings our lords since they sat upon the 
throne (always) took care to consider our privileges 
and our (good) feeling(s) (a-na ... pa-ni-dt-nu 
gak-nu).’ 


As homonym no. 3 we have pana sakénu with the 
meaning ‘to proceed in a certain direction’ cor- 
responding to the verb pant, from pdnu, ‘ face,’ 
which appears sporadically in Accadian texts: *" 


ABL 476. rev 31 ‘the planet Mars has gone forth from 
Scorpio, he proceeds (now) towards Sagittarius 
(a-na ... pa-ni-8u is-sa-kan),’ and likewise ABL 
82. 6-7. 

ABL 588. rev 1-2 ‘because whosoever has entered Baby- 
lon has set his foot on the center of all lands and 
thereafter in whatever direction he might proceed 
(a-8ar pa-ni-su i-8ak-ka-nu) he will attain his desire.’ 

ABL 1411. 10-1 ‘to save his life he fled in an unknown 
direction (a-na méti la i-di-e pa-ni-8i il-ta-kan). 
ABL 281. 13-4. 


The old-Assyrian references are BIN IV 22. 5f. 
and in the elliptic form BIN IV 18. 28, 95. 24; but 
TC 45. 19-20 a-di ma-ti pd-nu-ka 18-ti-a Sa-ak-nu 
‘how long (still) will it last (until) you are with 
me?’ shows clearly that this homonym is equally 
ambiguous since it too denotes the movement to- 
wards the speaker. This is proved by the meaning 
of the elliptic form ‘to be present’ cf. BIN IV 
37. 21 ki-ma a-li-ki pa-ni-su ‘when my messenger 
will be with him’ or BIN IV 19. 9-10 (cf. Meer, 
loc. cit. 71).’ 

To sum up the various and divergent meanings 
of pana Sakdénu, I arrange them as follows: a) 
vision : ‘ to look at a superior being: to be devoted, 
etc.’ and ‘ to look at an inferior being: to be favor- 
able, etc.?; b) motion: ‘to go in a direction, to 
go away’ and ‘to come, to be present’ and c) in- 
tention: ‘to endeavor, to will, ete.’ 

The elliptic form pan NN ana . . . means ‘NN 
(has) the intention to . . .’ is to be found in the 
Amarna-letters (cf. VAB II 118. 39, 119. 93, etc.). 


27 Cf. e.g.: Ebeling, MAOG XII/2. 28; VAB ITI 117. 12, 
134. 20; v. Soden, ZA 44.306; Schott, ZA 44.180; Nbn 
356. 37; ABL 519. rev 16-7 (ettiqia-ma ip-ni-8u) ; Thomp- 
son, Rp 272. rev 4-5. 
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The well-known phrase pin NN amdaru ‘to see 
the face of somebody, to see somebody personally, 
to have an audience with the king’ ** occurs fre- 
quently in the Harper letters, cf. ABL 221. 9-10, 
274. 17-8, 285. rev 7, 377. 11-3, rev 3-4, 517. rev 11- 
2, 659. rev 5,°° 1026. 7. 

The parallel idiom pan NN dagdlu ‘to look at 
somebody (or something)’ is known to have the 
meaning ‘to wait on...’ (like pan... Se’@’wm in 
old-Assyrian ef. Lewy, EL 189 note ¢, or pin... 
gv’ in neo-Assyrian, cf. VAB VII 124. 52), but 
also ‘ to belong to somebody’ (basic meaning: ‘to 
look at somebody ’)’ (cf. Meissner, BAWb I 35 f.).°° 

For the meaning ‘to wait for...’ I refer to 
Waterman’s translations of the letters ABL 267. 
rev 5-6, 309.8, 311. 7, rev 5-6, 312. rev 3-5, 433. 
rev 19, 467. rev 13-4, 698. 6-7, and to: 


ABL 261. 11-12 ‘Report concerning Mar-Iakin: he is 
(now) in Babylon, waiting for the month Nisan 
(pa-an , . . i-dag-gal) ,** if he has let pass the month 
Nisan (without doing anything) we shall listen for 
a (new) report and forward (it) to the king my 
lord.’ 

ABL 520.26 ‘the Sealand, the [ Js of the king my 
lord are hungry and [wai]ting [for food(?)] ([  ]- 
da-ag-lu), so that I distributed (among them) the 
remainder of the cattle.’ 

ABL 1202. 24 ‘ they did not slaughter a first (class) ox ** 
in Nisan nor did they perform the royal sacrifices 
but they are waiting for the shepherd of the cattle 
(pan(!) . i-dag-gu-lu).’ 

ABL 119. rev 6-7, 542.25, 546.rev9, 1089. rev 9-10 (cf. 
p. 257 and 1360. rev 4. 


For the meaning ‘ to belong to...,’ in the shafel 
‘to give over to...’ ef. ABL 870.9 (Waterman, 
RC IT 103 ‘ to give over’ is preferable to Meissner, 
BAWb I 35 ‘to invest’ which is too specific). 

Finally we have to deal with the phrase nazdzu 
ina pan NN ‘to stand before somebody’ which 
has some technical meanings in the language of 
the court and of the army such as ‘to do court 
service, i. e., personal service to the king,’ cf.: 


28 Cf. the simlar locutions: ina pdn garri erébu (ABL 
54. rev 2, 157. 10-11, 365.9, rev 3/4 ete.), ina pdn sarri 
qabi (ABL 206. rev 7 f., etc.), dababu (53.14). 

2° AD has to be changed into ‘la’ (there is only one 
wedge to be omitted) and the passage runs as follows: 
‘Am I not your servant? may I see, O king my lord, 
that favorable face of yours!’ 

°°T have to note here the passage ABL 74. rev 15-6 
‘(When Jupiter appears I shall inform the king my lord) 
ina pa-ni a-da-gal: I am waiting (for this).’ 

*2 Cf. A. Schott, OLZ 1937. 296 for this passage. 

*2 pati ‘to slaughter’ corresponds to patdhu (same 
meaning) in ABL 520. rev 20. 
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ABL 211.13 ‘in those days when I was at his persona] 
service (ina pdni-8é a-za-zu-ni) the king my lord 
knows how (kindly) he looked at me and (how) 
favorable he was to me,** but as the king did not 
appoint me any more ** and I was not (any more) 
in favor with him, . . .’ ** and rev 2-3 ‘ Tebetaiu the 
lackey put me in his personal service (ina péni-s% 
us-sa-an-zi-sa-an-ni) .’ 

Furthermore ABL 2. rev 9-11, 223. rev 10 (cf. for 

this letter Behrens, Briefe 15), 435. rev 3 or ‘to 

pay one’s respects’ as in ABL 88. rev 1, 194.16 

and rev 4-5, 129. rev 9-10; for the meaning ‘to 

stand in due attitude before somebody’ (cf. e. g. 

Ebeling, TuL I 6 no. 1: rev 14 ‘I kissed his (the 

god’s) feet, prostrated and a-zi-iz took my stand’) 

ABL 473.9, and as a specific military expression 

(the attitude of the soldier before his superior), 

cf. : 

ABL 102. 6-7 ‘ the overseer ** of the digging (work) came, 
took his stand before me (ina pa-ni-ia i-ti-ti-zi) (and 
reported) saying: ... 

ABL 206. 7. 

Then there are the related meanings ‘to be 
present’ and ‘ to assist,’ cf. the two characteristic 
references : 

ABL 50. rev 8 ‘regarding the royal sacrifices which are 
performed during the kaninu-festival,** shall I go 
to assist (az-za-2za ina pin ...) or (have) I (to 
remain) here? (But) whatever the king orders. ...’* 

ABL 95. rev 10 ‘ Let 50 men from them come to help the 
joiners (ina pa-ni .. . li-zi-zu.? ABL 138. rev 22-3. 


éna@ ‘eyes’ 
As pointed out on p. 256 the idioms to be dealt 
with in this paragraph are closely related to those 


53 dagdlu (elliptic form) has here the nuance: ‘ to look 
favorable.’ 

84 This line begins: I[a(/)-a]. 

85 The idioms mahru ina pdn NN or mabru én NN are 
well known, and the first one appears often in the Harper 
letters (note this correction: ABL 386.16 &um-ma ina 
pan sarri m[ah-bi](!)-ir(!). 

36 For the official lddin (muttagigu) cf. Jensen KB 
VI/1. 344; Streck, Babyloniaca II 49 n. 2; Waterman, 
RC IIT 50. 

87 This translation of kaninu (elsewhere: ‘ censer, 
perfuming-pan and oven,’ cf. my ‘ Metal and Metal-Work’ 
index) is based upon ABL 49 rev 13 ‘ these are the days 
of the kanitinu—they may not make any mistake—the 
10th, in the evening-time, is the kaniinu, the 11th (and) 
12th are the great sacrifices.’ 

*° The text of the letter ends with line rev9; then 
comes the abbreviation of the phrase ‘ whatever the king 
orders (I shall do)’ in line 10 and a post-script in the 
lines revll and rev12. The phrase minu ga Sarru 
iqabbiini appears also in ABL 56. rev 9, 65. rev 14-5 (fol- 
lowed by a benediction), 67. rev 3 (followed by a post- 
script), ete. 
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of the preceding one, cf. éndé Sakdnu with péana 
jakanu, @né Sarri améru with pan Ssarri amdaru, 
na nasi with pana nasti,®® énd pati with pana 
pata * and finally ina éné NN nazdzu with ina 
pan NN nazdazu. 

éna Sakanu has, of course, both senses: ‘ to look, 
to direct one’s eyes at a superior being, or at an 
inferior being’ hence: ‘to be obedient’ and like- 
wise ‘to be favorable’ (cf. pana Sakdnu and pana 
nadanu). This is proved by the following refer- 


ences : 


ABL 80. 17-rev2 ‘regarding that which the king my 
lord has written me: (Only) later on you may have 
an audience (ina pu-ti-ti-a ta-za-az), but if you 
have a request send it (in written form)!; (when) 
I cannot have (any more) an audience with the 
king (ina pu-ut Sarri la az-za-az) my lord; to whom 
shall I furthermore ** look (as to a lord) (e-ni-in-ni 
Sd-ak-na?’*? (ef. also Pfeiffer SL no, 159). 

ABL 2. rev 13-4 (‘I am looking expectantly .. .’), 620. 
9-10, 681. rev 3-4, 932. rev 5-6 (for 920.rev 4-5 cf. 
p. 264). 


In the elliptic form: 


ABL 289.6 ‘ Behold now, since I am (again) favorable 
to you (énéall-a-a ina muh-hi-ku-nu) and do not con- 
sider you (any) more as accomplices of N...I am 
sending herewith .. .’ 

ABL 498. rev 11 ‘he has spoken shameful words of me *** 
but I put my trust in the king my lord, may he 
(but remain) favorable to me (én4@II Sa Sarri lu-% 
ana muh-bi-ia)’; ABL 1073. rev 16. 


Besides this éna sakdnwu (like pana sakanu) also 
has the meaning: ‘ to intend, to will’ as is proved 


* For pana nasi with the sense ‘to care for some- 
thing’ cf. Thureau-Dangin, VIIIe Camp. 1. 252,: ‘to 
endeavor’; Ebeling, OLZ 1916.297 (KAR 45.12). 

“Cf. Langdon, OECT VI 80.2 (K 2824) ‘Shamash 
... Who alone opens the sight (pa-an) of men (= gives 
them understanding) and causes them to behold the 
light (—‘ enlightens them’; kullumu niira means else- 
where ‘ to free’)’; ef. also pi-ta-at pa-ni-Su in Thompson, 
AMT 52.12 (= Ebeling, TuL I 27). 

“The sign IM has to be corrected (by adding one 
wedge) to ab(/), hence: ahbur = an(a + a) hur ‘ fur- 
thermore’ (proved by ABL 604.rev 3 where clearly 
ah-hur); the same correction has to be done in ABL 
82.rev12 and 455.9 (a-na man-ni-ma ab-hur la-ds-me 
‘to whom shall I furthermore hearken?’). 

“This e-ni-in-ni Sd-ak-na corresponds to e-ni-ni S4- 
ak(!)-na of the parallel letter ABL 604. rev 3; but while 
e-ni-ni means éné-ni ‘our eyes,’ it is difficult to explain 
e-ni-in-ni, as the subject requires a 1. pers. sing. (are 
we allowed to interpret énén-i?). 

““ dib-bi-id bi-’-8%-tu corresponds exactly to a-mat-a 
bi-il-ti in ABL 716.27 and rev 3, 1106.rev 15. For the 
spelling a-mat-a cf. YOS III 46.29, ABL 451. 14 (a-mat-a 
bab-ba-ni-ti) and a-mat-u in ABL 1195. 4. 
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by the text Klauber, Pol. rel. Dokumente no. 139. 
24 ‘will he (SamaSSumukin) flee out of Babylon 
to whatever place he intends (a-sar éné™*-3u 
Saknu™-su)?’ and Thompson, Esarhaddon I. 31 
(cf. note 73). 

For éné sakénu (without object) in the sense 
‘to be attentive’ cf.: 


ABL 687.10 ‘have you observed anything (new) on the 
sky? I was attentive éndll-ia 3d-ak-na) but I have 
seen nothing, otherwise I should have reported it 
to the king; I really did not see anything (la i§-qu 
=no thing)!’ 


énaé NN améru and éné NN dagélu have differ- 
ent meanings although both idioms are literally 
‘to look at somebody,’ but éné Sarri amaéru means 
‘to see the king, to have an audience with him’ 
(cf. Lewy, OLZ 1926, 753 and KTBlankertz 26) 
and 


ABL 243.7 ‘the 22nd [I thought]: I will go to have an 
audience with the king énéIIme ga sarri . . la-mur) ; 
(but) the body-guard K. [came] towards me... 
and sent me back saying: Why do your relieved sol- 
diers not come and (why) are [your] soldiers dying 
of hunger?’ 


However, éné sarri dagdlu is to be translated ‘ to 
be devoted, attached ’ in 


ABL 1250. rev 6 ‘he does not obey the orders of the king 
but is attached to the governors (e-ni ga... t-da- 
gal) .” 

ABL 211.11 ‘I am devoted to him énélIime’-3% a da-gal) 
whatever I see or hear shall report to the king 
my lord.’ 


There is but one reference for the idiom nasi 
énd (basic meaning: ‘to look’ as exemplified e. g. 
in Thompson, Devils and Spirits I 46.16) in our 
letters, i.e., nié éné patti which is a combination 
of éné nasi (‘to lift up the eyes’ cf. the synony- 
mous idiom éné matéhu*” in IV R 61. 28b) and 
énaé pati (‘to open the eyes’). 

The first one (cf. also Streck, VAB VII 114 n. 6, 
377 n. 4) means, in old-Babylonian and old- 
Assyrian texts, ‘to lift the eyes up to something 
= to covet a thing.’ Cf. the references: 


TCL 17, 15. 11-2 ‘with regard to L .. . he thus stated 
before me: The field is fallow (? Sa-mi-ir), there is 
no worker (on it) (pa-li) vi-ul i-8u) and its tériktu 
is not kabdu; *** that man whose proper garden is 
not kabdu (at all) is coveting the garden of his 


42> Synonymous idioms are: én@ saga (cf. Delitzsch, 
HWB 684b) and éné daki (cf. ZA NF IX 17.51). 

42e To show the sense of this verb kabdédu I quoted this 
interesting passage in extenso. Cf. Goetze AJSL 52. 158. 
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fellowmen (a-na iskirim Sa ta-ap-pi-8u i-in-8u i-na-a3- 
Si-ma) and does not (even) kabddu his own garden! ’ 

TCL 18, 122.21 ‘If you are truly (like a) father to me, 
do not covet something belonging to him (a-na mi- 
im-mu-su i-in-ka la ta-ta-si)!’ 

TCL III 39.10 ‘do not covet one (single) shekel silver 
(a-na ... e-ni-ka la ta-na-8i)’; similarly BIN IV 
34. 18-9. 

BIN IV 96.8 ‘I gave 4 garments (sealed with) my 
seal to A., he brought them to the principal; my 
brother and lord, do not covet (them) (e-ni-ka la ta- 
na-si-ma) that you may not ruin me! ’ 


As to éndé pati, this idiom means in the Cap- 
padocian letters ‘to inform, to instruct’ (just as 
uznaé patti cf. p. 263) cf. BIN IV 72.23 and TC 
III 129. rev 1 (cf. also Howardy, Clav. Cun. 306/ 
429 Sa pi-ti i-nim ‘(a man) with open eyes=a 
clever man’). Hence our combined idiom means 
clearly: ‘to open the eyes = to glance at...’: 


ABL 1060. 6-7 ‘may Ninlil, the compassionate mother, 
look friendly with her brilliant ** eyes at the king 
of kings my lord ([ni]-i8 énéme5-Sa ellatemeS a-na 
Sarri . . . ba-diS lu tap-pi-tu ‘may she open the 
glance of her bright eyes on the king’).’ 


A similar combined locution is to be found in an 
unfortunately damaged context ABL 1105. rev 10 
ni-it-lu éné!!-ni lis-si-i ‘may he (the god) lift up 
the gaze of our eyes,’ probably ‘may he give us 
understanding.’ The elements of this combination 
are: nitil éné ** which means ‘ understanding, judg- 
ment’ (cf. in old-Babylonian letters VAB VI 112. 
22, VS XVI 93.38, OECT III 31.6, Lutz, Univ. 
of Cal. IX/4 20.6, TCL XVII 15. 20, 28, etc.; 
for nitlu ‘ eyes’ cf. Thompson, Devils and Spirits 
I 132. 43) ; and éna@ nasi. 

Finally we have to note here some references for 
the idiom ina éné NN nazézu which corresponds 
to ina pin NN nazdzu and means ‘to do court 
service’: ABL 6.23 (shafel) and 358. rev 16, 20 
(in both letters: igi.me8&).* 

I have been unable to understand the meaning 
of the following idioms: ABL 1236. rev 11-2 at-ta 


**énu ellu means ‘bright eye,’ whereas énu namru 
means ‘sharpsighted eye’ cf. Nabonid (Langdon, VAB 
IV 292) no. 9 II. 30 ni-it-lu éné na-mir-ma ‘my eyes are 
(still) good (and the ears excellent) ,’ or ABL 565. rev 8 
‘I will show the omens concerning the moon to an official 
who has good eyes (Sa énd-3% nam-rat-u-ni)’ and the 
references collected by Delitzsch, Assyrisches Wérterbuch 
293. 

** Cf. also Kraus, MVAeG 36/1. 106. 

‘5 ina éné NN maqétu means ‘ to behave in the presence 
of somebody,’ cf. ABL 1164.rev 3-4 (Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. ace. 113). 
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éné™-ni it-ti a-ha-mis bul-ta-’; 1245. rev 19 Sarry 
be-li ki-ma si-th-ru énéU™s and 1132. rev 4-5 ina 
libbi éné!-ia [u( ?) ]-se-ti-ig-ti-nis-3u (context 
damaged). 


patu ‘ forehead’ 


This word (pitu represents sometimes the per. 
sonality of the individual cf. e. g. KB V1, 298. 23) 
is frequent in juridical locutions such as pita 
mahasu ‘ to strike (touch) the forehead ’ (cf. Meis- 
sner, MVAG 1905. 307 ff. (— Nbk 24) Nbk 134.4; 
passim in the texts from Nuzi; for middle-Baby- 
lonian references, cf. Koschaker, Biirgschaftsrecht 
214 n. 25); pita emédu ‘to touch the forehead’ 
(BE XIV 2.15-6); pita nasu ‘to lift the fore- 
head ’ (cf. Koschaker loc. cit. 212 f., Ungnad, Glos- 
sar 124) and finally—with a more religious sense— 
pita lapaétu ‘to touch the forehead’ as exemplified 
in Gilg. XI. 192, pit 8wt lapatu Klauber, Pol. rel. 
Dok. XIX and pit immeri lapaétu Boissiers, Doc. 
Assyr. 226.21. Although the basic conception is 
clear (‘to touch the front of somebody’ is supposed 
to change the touched being into a substitute of the 
man who does this touching), these different mean- 
ings have still to be exactly interpreted. 

In the Harper letters only pita nasi (‘ to war- 
rant”) and pita emédu occur 


ABL 1010. rev 10 ‘he is guaranteeing your food (pu-ut 
akdlibi-ku-nu na-Sd-a)”; likewise Thompson Rp. 
272. rev 13. 

ABL 965.24-5 pu-us-su ina qét [8arri(?) .. .] be-lite 
lu-ti-mi-di. 


The quotations for the idiom ina pit Sarr 
nazazu ‘to do court service’ have been shown on 
p. 259 (ABL 80. 10-1, 14-6) and on note 42 (ABL 
604. 4-5, rev 1-2). 


pia ‘mouth’ 

The idiom pé sakanu has already been recognized 
by Delitzsch, HWB 523b (‘sich mit jemandem 
bereden’; cf. also Ebeling, Weihrauch 18 n. 34, 
ZA 34.49f.) (pa agar isten Sakénu in VAB VI 
238. 49, 60) but the following references will prove 
that neo-Babylonian uses two homonymous idioms 
pa sakanu: 1) ‘to bespeak, to be in understanding’ 
(pi NN itti NN? Sakénu), 2) ‘to deceive’ and 4 
very similar one: pa Sakénu ana NN. Cf. the 
letters: 


ABL 1034. 12-3 ‘the surveyor of the town and I, the 
mayor concerted with the body-guard (pi-i-Su-nu ét- 
ti... i8-ku-nu) as follows: .. .’ 

ABL 539.14-5, 25 ‘You were never in understanding 
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(with the enemy) neither in words nor in thoughts *** 
(pi-i-ka [wu libbi-ka] it-ti . . . la tas-ku-nu)’... 
‘we had no understanding (with the enemy) neither 
in words nor in thoughts ([pi-i-n]i u lib-ba-ni it-ti 
... [ul-ni-i]l-tak-nu) 

CT 22, 74. 12-3 ‘In Babylon you told me lies every day, 
you said(!): The driver Liblut (mér amélsi-si-i) and 
(some) third men (on the chariot)** are enrolled 
with you (to do service) ; yet, when the overseer of 
the strongholds came, he withheld ‘* from me Liblut 
and all the drivers saying: They belong to me!; * 
and even the third men who were with me he led 
away! Really you have deceived me with regard to 
him (pi-ia it-ti-iu 3d-ak-na-a-ta = ‘ you have placed 
my mouth with him’) and I have been greatly 
wronged by him.’ 


However, pa Sakina ana NN means ‘to advise 
(persuade) somebody ’; cf. the letter: 


ABL 588. 8-9 ‘may my brother untiringly (cf. p. 267) 
advise (or: persuade) the king that he may quickly 
enter Babylon because whosoever entered Babylon 
has set his foot in the center of the lands (a-na sarri 
[p]a-a lis-kun-ma).’ 


The idiom pé nadaénu ‘to give the mouth’ also 
has three different meanings: 1) ‘ to agree,’ 2) ‘ to 
promise,’ 3) ‘to order.’ To no. 1: 


ABL 280. 24-5 ‘then the leaders of the city Lahuru and 
the Nugu’ people saw that my soldiers were con- 
tinually attacking (them) from the other bank (of 
the river); so they became afraid and agreed to 
take *® an oath (of submission) with M. saying: 
We are (now) servants of the land of Assyria! 
(pi-i-Si-nu . . . id-dan-nu-nu).’ 

ABL 392. rev 12 ‘if whosoever of your gods has laid his 
hand on (him, the sick man), he (the god) has 


“For ‘pd and libba gakénu’ in this sense, cf. the 
same expression in the texts 135. 10-2 and 139. 10-2 in 
Klauber, Pol. Rel. Dokumente, then the passage pi-i-du 
tar-su lib-ba-8u la ki-i-nu ‘his mouth is right (but) his 
heart is not right’ in Surpu II.55 and ABL 301. 10-1 
(ina libbi kussupu ‘ to plot’ and ina pi gaba ‘ to speak’). 

“Here améltas-li-8u as in ABL 465. rev 7. 

“For ana kutalli kullu ‘ to withhold,’ ef. the analogous 
phrases: ana kutalli nahdsu ‘to come back’ in CT XXII 
14.7-8, 21.22, 182.18, YOS III 74.13-4 (correct the 
translations of Thompson and Ebeling), ana kutalli ga- 
paru ‘to send back’ (CT XXII 191. 20), ana kutalli eséru 
‘to demand back’ (CT XXII 152.14-5), ina kutalli 
mussuru ‘to leave behind’ (ABL 281.20), ana kutalli 
nasi ‘to retreat’ (ABL 901.7-8). [Cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
VIIIe, Camp. 46 n. 2.] 

““For this form of the pronoun ef. my article, Orien- 
talia NS IX 221f., to which I have to add the refer- 
ences ABL 368.9 i-3i-i-ni (for: i88i-ni) and KBo I 24. 
rev7, 10 (cf. Labat, L’Akkadien de Boghaz-kéi 108) 
a-Su-nu, 

“ Hendiadys: pd nadénu + adé sabétu. 
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herewith given himself (his) consent (to a quick 
recovery)’ (pi-i-S% it-ti-din). 


In this last reference ‘ he has (herewith) promised 
(a quick recovery)’ is likewise possible; if this 
version is adopted the quotation would belong to 
the next item: ‘ pa nadénu — to promise’ only ex- 
emplified in Cappadocian tablets (cf. Lewy, 
KTBlankertz 15; CCT II 38.19—TC 6, KTS 
12. 21-2, BIN IV 45. 15-6, TC III 83. 32). 
This holds also for no. 3, ‘to order’: 


TC III 84. 31-2 ‘Thus (speaks) E.: there, P. has given 
the order (pd-Su..i-di-nam) saying: Take the gar- 
ments as sélu’atum! *° But I did not agree saying: 
Send me the money (first)! And P. (said): ...I 
shall send you the money.’ 

CCT III 10.31.32 (cf. Lewy, EL 127 note a) ‘I have 
given as much as you have ordered (pda-kd ta-di- 
nu-ni) here.’ 

CCT IV 12a.23 ‘the silver became (now) mine; when 
it will be paid, give order (pd-ku-nu di-na) with 
regard to the gold.’ ** 


pa epésu appears twice in the Harper letters but 
unfortunately always in a damaged context so that 
it is not possible to propose a translation ; neverthe- 
less it is quite certain that the well-known phrase 
pa epésu ‘to open the mouth (to speak) ’ of the 
epic style is merely another homonym idiom. The 
old-Babylonian references (UM VII 103.14 and 
Luckenbill, AJSL 32. 101. 10 — Ungnad, Zeitschr. 
f. vgl. Rechtswiss. 36.70,95); YOS II 46.10) 
yield the sense ‘to protest, to raise objections’ 
which should perhaps be adopted for the Harper 
letters ABL 347.16 (a-na pd e-pi-Se) and 1179. 
rev 4 (pi-i-su% la e-pu-us-u-nt). 

Two related idioms are pa Subalkutu literally 
‘to let the mouth trespass (the limits of decency) 
= to be insolent’ (against Delitzsch, HWB 175b), 
and pa sisi ‘to let the mouth go out —to utter 
big words.’ Cf.: 


ABL 205. rev2 ‘the chieftains have spoken insolently 
(pa-su-nu w-3d-bal-ku-ti) saying: We did not hear 
the go[vernor] say this! ** May the king my lord 
inquire of the second officer (because) he was present 
when the order was given to the commander-in-chief.’ 

ABL 542.22 ‘the shandabakku-official, Nabf-li’u, the 


5° This word appears also CCT IV 49b. 8. 

51 Further references which could also belong to the 
meaning ‘to promise’: CCT II 43.14, III 6.6 and 7, 
2la. 13-4, IV 46a. 9, Golén. 20. 26, VAT 9235A.7 (= Lewy, 
EL 327 note b). 

52 Correct MUH in KA hence: istu pi Sa... la ni-i8- 
me-ma (semi ina pi NN ‘to hear personally’ also ABL 
6.15, 132. 14-5 rev). 
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saqi-official, and the troops of Bit-Iakin advanced 
as far as the canal and brought the prefect, the kisi- 
officials of Bit-Dakuru, the Aramaeans, and the 
people of Bit-Dakur to their side. Now the officers 
became afraid when hearing that is-sak-tu ** and re- 
treated. Now the (same) men who formerly were 
not able to keep the land in order (lit.: the former 
men, those who . . .), about whom the king has 
(already) heard, they are (now) uttering big words 
(pi-i-Su-nu ki-i w-Se-su-%), sending high flown mes- 
sages (e-li-ni-it-ti il-ta-nap-pa-ru) and they (even) 
fortify their towns!’ 


For pa patti ‘to open the mouth’ cf. ABL 419. 5- 
6 quoted p. 254 with the meaning ‘ to open negotia- 
tions (?) ’ (pi-i is-si-sdé-nu ap-tu-u-ni) and for ana 
isten pi taru (cf. A. Poebel, AfO IX 252f.) cf. 
ABL 542. 9-10 (Waterman, RC I 385 ‘to come to 
an agreement’). The special meaning of paé nada 
‘to thunder (subject: Adad)’ is only once ex- 
emplified in ABL 657. 14. 

Apart from the current rendering of the phrase 
ina pi tabi (lit.: ‘with a good mouth’) ‘ kindly’ 
(in ABL 387.12 and 1176. rev 1) the context of 
the letter ABL 945. 10-1 requires the translation 
‘willingly ’: 

ABL 945. 10-1 ‘whether he will go to him acting as a 
slave (bid ina pa-ni ur-du-u-te il-lak-d8-8u-un-ni ina 
pan ur-du-u-te ippas4é3) and will do it slavishly or 
he will go (to him) of his own accord (bid ina pi-i 
tabi il-la[k] ina pi-i taébi ippasés) and will do it 
willingly.’ 


Note also dababu ina pi NN ‘a word is in the 
mouth of NN = he has an information, he knows 
something’ in ABL 49. rev 19-20, 522. 7-8. 


appu ‘nose’ 

There are only two idioms to be noted: appa 
labanu in ABL 716.17 ap-pa-a a-na mi-tu-tu 
a-lab-bi-in ‘I humiliated myself unto death’ (cf. 
Landsberger, MAOG IV 306) (for the synony- 
mous expression appa enti cf. e. g. Ludlul bél nime- 
qi II. 14) and appa Sist ‘ to let the nose go out.’ 
This phrase appears twice but always in so frag- 
mentary or unclear a context that it is not possible 
to determine its meaning: ABL 878.rev9 (a-na 
ap-j~ lu-se-su), 886.16 (‘they have assembled 
Bit-Dakur and a-na ap-pi ti-Se-su’). 


litu * cheek’ 


To incline the cheek (lita nadi) is the typical 
gesture of somebody who looks or listens with the 
utmost attention, hence the meaning: ‘ to be atten- 


58 Unintelligible. 


tive,’ or ‘to be intelligent,’ whereas a different 

aspect of the same gesture, interpreted this time as 

a ‘dropping of the cheek,’ suggests the entirely 

different idea of ‘to be negligent, careless.’ 

With regard to the references for the meaning 

‘to be attentive’ we may note an interesting peculi- 
arity: the same locution occurs twice in the same 
text where it is once to be translated literally ‘to 
incline the cheek’ and once idiomatically ‘to be 
attentive.’ This is the case in a group of three 
texts: Dougherty, YOS VI 232, 21-5; Pohl, Ana- 
lecta Orientalia VIII 30. 15-22; Contenau, TCL 
XIII 177. 11-2. These tablets record the oath of 
tax-commissioners and scribes of the temple who 
have been sent by their superiors to measure out 
the grain and fix the tax for the farmers and 
ploughmen of the ‘ Lady of Uruk.’ After having 
done this work they take the following oath: 

YOS VI 232.21-5 mimma a-na na-di-e li-e-tum ina lib-bi 
ni-te-ip-iu énéll ni-at-ta-ra v li-e-tum ni-it-ta-du-ti-ma 
‘we really did everying to be attentive: we opened 
widely (our) eyes and inclined the cheek until every- 
thing which belonged (to it), the complete amount 
of the rent (situ 3d-lim-tum) had entered the temple 
Eanna; thus we imposed the tax!’ 

Pohl 30. 15-22 ‘concerning the grain of the ‘Lady of 
Uruk,’ being the rent which we imposed upon the 
farmers and ploughmen, we did everything to be 
attentive: we opened the eyes widely (! text: ni-ta- 
da-ru) and inclined the cheek until the complete 
amount of the rent (situ §&d-li-in-du) had entered 
the temple; thus we measured out the grain and 
imposed the tax.’ 

TCL XIII 177. 11-2 (cf. the translation of E. W. Moore, 
Neobabyl. Documents 180) mimma lie-e-ti ina lib-bi 
ni-id-du-%. 


As stated above, lita nad also has the meaning 
(especially in historical texts) ‘ to be intelligent’; 
cf. Sanherib Prism CT 26, 19 V. 46, Luckenbill, 
Sennacherib 95. 68, 104. 46, ete. 

As to lita nadi ‘to drop the cheek’ (cf. for 
nadi ‘to drop’: nadi ahé p. 26%, nadi appam 
in VAB VI 127.16, or pagra nadi Lutz, Old- 
Babyl. Lett. 14.15) and the resulting meaning 
‘to be negligent’ cf. BIN I 64.4-5 (Ebeling, 
Neubabyl. Briefe 213), YOS III 142. 28-29 
(Ebeling, loc. cit. 117) and Thompson, Bodl. Coll. 
C 3.7,15 mi-nam-ma li-it-ka la-pa-ni dul-lu sé 
4Bél na-da-at-ta ‘why are you negligent in your 
duty for the lord?’ 

To emphasize the ambiguous value of the gesture 
in consideration, cf. the old-Babylonian reference: 


TCL 18, 123.6 ‘ Lamassu and NiSinisu are weeping be 
fore me (a-na pa-ni-ia . . . i-ba-ki-a) and theif 
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cheeks are (harmfully) inclined (li-ta-8i-na qi-ud- 
du-du); they said... .’ 


lita quddudu ‘to bend the cheek’ as a sign of 
affliction corresponds to appa quddudu ‘ to bend the 
nose’ (Ishtar’s decent rev 1; Landsberger, MAOG 
IV 306 n. 5; for appa gadadu cf. VAB VI 92. 26). 


usna ‘ears’ 

The most frequent idiom of this group is uzné 
putt ‘to open the ears of somebody ’ =‘ to inform, 
to reveal’ (cf. ABL 288. rev 2, 355. rev 20, 402. rev 
3-4, 1239. rev 10 and 1260. rev 22 and the transla- 
tions by Waterman in RC I and II), or uzna pati 
with the same meaning: 


ABL 277. rev 11 ‘they will inform Elam concerning the 
(public) opinion ** of the land of the king my lord 
(uendll &&@ . . . i-pat-tu-w%).’ 


Equally frequent is the idiom uznd sakanu 
which corresponds exactly to pina sakdnu and 
éné Sakénu, meaning ‘to direct one’s attention, 
to be attentive, to intend.’ Cf. ABL 434. 16-8, 
559.rev8 (fragm.) 1%80.8-9 (fragm.), 843.7, 
105i.rev1, 1285.11 (and the translations by 
Waterman RC I and II). 


ABL 516.rev 10 ‘when I paid attention (to it) (uz-ni 
ki-i 48-ku-nu) (I found out) that there is no other 
servant of the king who is so attached to the king ** 
and who is (so) observing the orders of the king as 
Siniddina! All (the people) of Bit-Iakin are drink- 
ing their bile on account of him (= swallow their 
anger).’ 

ABL 477. rev 10-1 ‘regarding this (eclipse) I wrote to 
the king: ‘May the king pay attention (uznd lis- 
kun-ma) whether it will happen or not.’ 


Corresponding to the elliptic forms pan NN ina 


muhhi... (ef. p. 25%), éné NN ina muhhi... 
(cf. p. 259) we find in ABL 537. 10: ‘ their mind 
is (attached) to their families (t-zu-wn-su-nw ina 
muhhi nisé™-si-nw) .’ 

ABL 46 reveals a new idiom which yields an 
interesting insight into the scientific concepts of 
this period: wend sandqu ‘to obstruct the ears, to 
refuse to hear’: 57 


“Cf. also ABL 264.7 te-im 8d nisémeS mati ‘the 
opinion of the people.’ 

°° Cf. the name of the official amélrabi pit ueni Thureau- 
Dangin, VIIIe Camp. 67 n. 3. 

ina muhhi Sarri amaéru means ‘to look at the king 
mo be obedient to the king’ appears also ABL 402. 13, 
44, 20. 

*' Cf. the analogous passage Jensen, KB VI/2.84 (= 
Reisner, Hymnen 130f. 53) ‘that you have put your 
fingers in your ears.’ 
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ABL 46. rev 12 ‘concerning this eclipse of the month 
Nisan it is said (in the omen-texts) °°: When 
Jupiter is present (on the sky) during an eclipse, 
it is good for the king, in (his) place an important 
man will die.*® The king my lord refused to believe 
this (uz-nu is-ni-kd), but up to now a full month 
has not yet elapsed and (already) his (the king’s) 
Chief judge is dead.’ 


This shows that the astrologers did not always find 
the credit they claimed and that such a decisive 
proof was very welcome; it is even possible that 
this event was the main reason for the occurrence 
at this time of so strange a ceremony as the institu- 
tion of a Sar pihi.®° 

Finally I have to quote: ina libbi uzné™™*-si-nu 
e-tar-bu ‘ they got information (lit.: it has entered 
their ears)? in ABL 879.12, and da-ba-ab-3ui ina 
lib-bi uz-ni-ia ‘I have information concerning 
him’ in ABL 633. rev 31 (a fragmentary reference 
is ABL 570. rev 8). 


libbu ‘heart’ 

libbu ‘ the heart,’ as the center of spiritual life 
and the seat of affections, appears in numerous 
idioms: libba Sakénu (or suskunu) literally ‘to 
place the heart (of somebody) ’ has the meaning 
‘to appease, to calm somebody,’ cf. ABL 208. 14 
(Waterman, RC I 208 ‘to quiet the mind’), 437. 
rev 7 (Waterman, loc. cit. 305 ‘ to restore the confi- 
dence’ shafel), whereas a homonymous idiom is 
to be translated ‘to instruct somebody.’ This 
meaning can be proved by the following letters: 


58 Cf. for this meaning of gabd ‘ to prescribe’ (qibani 
‘ prescriptions’ in ABL 553.14, rev 1), ‘to write,’ ABL 
21.8 ‘those gulgullu-vessels are prescribed (qa-bu-u-ni) 
in the ritual,’ ABL 74. 22 ‘if the king should ask (i-qab- 
bi) thus it is written (in the series) (a-ki-e qa-bi): 
..., ABL 370.10 ‘in the releasing incantation (which 
concerns) his (case) it is prescribed (ga-bi): ... ,’? ABL 
405.8 (‘in regard to the rising of the sun... it is 
said: .. .’), and rev1ll ([a-ki] an-ni-e qa-bi, the quo- 
tation ends with % ki-im-ma ‘ ete.’). For gabéa in another 
sense (in these texts) cf. Schott, ZA NF IX 136 n. 4. 

5° The same idiom appears ABL 1006. rev 3-4 (with: 
e-du-% instead of en&u). 

*° For this problem v. Soden, ZA NF IX 255 ff. and 
R. Labat, L’idée de la royauté chez les Accadiens. 

*1 There are still the idiomis basa (or: basa IIT) uzené 
‘to have ears = to be intelligent’ (cf. ina la bisit uzni 
and bisit ueni Delitzsch, HWB 38a, Muss-Arnolt 195b) 
and uznd lapétu (only in Cappadocian texts, ef. TCL 
III 267. 19, BIN IV 107. 3s, Lewy, EL 239. 13-4). Further- 
more: ana uzné alaku in ABL 1311. rev 19 in fragmentary 
context (has PI.PI to be corrected in pa(!)-ni( /) -di- 
nu?) and likewise Sarru uz-nu lu-u Sd-qi in ABL 1397. 6. 
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ABL 293. rev 5 ‘ Let Rimaitu of whom you have spoken 
come to a personal audience (péni-ia li-mur), that 
I may clothe him (with the dress of an official), 
do him honor and instruct him (lib-bu lu-us-kun-3% 
‘place his heart’) and appoint him as an official 
over you.’ 

ABL 620.11 ‘I am waiting continually for the orders 
of the king my lord and the crown prince my lord 
is continually instructing me (lib-bu i-sa-kdén-an-ni) .’ 

ABL 554. 13-rev 2 ‘in regard to what the king my lord 
has ordered me,*? I am sending herewith (my) hom- 
age to the king my lord; may I hear about the 
welfare of the king my lord. Now may the king 
inform me (lit.: write me what the matter is with 
this **) and may he instruct his servant (lib-bu a-na 
amélardi-su li-kun) !’ 


A small variation: libba taba Sakanu ‘to place a 
good heart’ entirely changes the meaning of the 
idiom: ‘to treat somebody with distinction ’; this 
is shown by the context of three letters: 


ABL 846.rev 18 ‘The gods of the king my lord know 
very well that I stood here until (the time of) the 
procession of the god Bél, but everybody in this town 
hates me! °° May a messenger of the king my lord 
come to inspire the city with confidence in me (by) 
treating me with distinction (lib-bi ta-a-bu li-ku- 
na-an-ni). May the king inquire of the governors 
whether my heart does not belong entirely to the 
king my lord.’ 

ABL 920. rev 2 ‘ Among the captives whom we took from 
the Sealand there are old men of the house of my 
father who served my father N.** during the regency °* 


*2 The text has probably Sakdnu as an ellipse for téma 
Sakanu. 

* This phrase minu sa sitini Sapdru (also ABL 442. 
rev 13-4) or minu Sa Sitini Sapdéru (passim), literally 
‘to write what the matter is with something,’ means ‘ to 
give (exact, reliable) information’; cf. the passages ABL 
128.rev6 (‘Why did you not inform (me)?’) and rev 
11-2 (‘shall I send them to the king .. . or shall I 
inform the king (beforehand)?’); 145.rev4 (‘the in- 
formation I have sent in this letter to the palace, these 
words are reliable’); 337.rev 10; 467. rev9; 519. rev 30 
and also ABL 426.rev 13. (Fragmentary references are 
ABL 504. rev 6-9, and 775. 12-3). For minu a Sitini Semi 
‘to hear reliable tidings’ cf. ABL 198.7 and for minu 
Sa Sitini qaba cf. ABL 519. 8. 

*5 js-si-di is here for regular isidanni; the shortened 
form: -i of the suffix -anni appears several times in neo- 
Babylonian texts, cf. YOS III 128.20 lid-din-ni ‘may 
he give me,’ ABL 716. rev 17 id-dan-ni ‘he has given me’ 
and 345. rev 1 lu-Se-bi-li ‘may he bring to me.’ Cf. for an 
analogy in the old-Assyrian texts J. Lewy, OLZ 1927. 26. 
For sddu ‘to be hostile’ cf. Langdon, Studia Orient. I 
99 and note 1; for the homonym ‘to tread upon some- 
thing’ cf. Jastrow, Rel. II 261 n. 5, ZA NF VII 170, 
ABL 1280.6; ‘to conquer’ in ABL 144. 10. 

*¢ For paldhu with the value ‘to serve’ cf. Walther, 
ZDMG 69.417, Ungnad, OLZ 1906.536, JRAS 1925. 
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of the kings your fathers. Now some amongst them 
flew to their families. May the king my lord write 
to the governors and may they, under the protection 
of the king my lord, deliver them up, treating 
them in a decent way (lib-bi taba lu-us-kun-di-nu-ti) 
so that they ([éné (2) ]me3-5u-nu) may remain de- 
voted ®* to the king my lord.’ 

ABL 1204. 12-rev1 ‘I embraced the feet of the king 
(and) the king treated me (text: us) with dis. 
tinction among my brothers (libba ta-a-bi la™ ahpe 
me-e-a il-ta-ta-kdn-na-a-3i) .’ 7 


libba Sahatu ‘to withdraw one’s heart ’ = ‘ to be 
or became angry with somebody’ is exemplified by: 


ABL 958. rev 5 ‘the king is angry with our lord (lib-bi 
Sa Sarri a-na muhbi™* be-li-i-ni Se-eh-tu) (but) we 
paid attention (and can state) as follows: ‘ There 
is no sin of our lord before the king, he is praying 
morning (Se-e-ri) and evening for the life and the 
welfare of the king my lord!’ 

ABL 702.8 sarru lib-ba-3u a-na muh-hi-ku-nu il-te-eb-ta 
‘the king has become angry with you’), ABL 764. 
rev7 (lib-bi §@ Sarri . . . Se-eh-tu) and ABL 1373.7 
(lib-ba-Su ki-i i8-hi-tu). 


Although requiring the same literal translation 
‘to withdraw, take away the heart’ the two idioms 
libba naséhu and libba nasi have the meaning ‘to 
derange the mind, to take away the understanding’ 
ef. ABL 290.8 (libba-su% issuha**) and 791. rev. 
12 (lib-ba-su lis-8d-?) (cf. Waterman, RC I 201, Il 
55).7? 

Having confined the field of this paper to a 


669, San Nicolo OLZ 1934. 1017; it appears sporadically 
in neo-Babylonian texts, cf. TCL 13, 238.10, RA 12, 7.5, 
TuM IT/III 211.16, 24, 29, BRM II 46.3 (pa-lah u,-mu 
‘daily service’) and ABL 716.rev 19 (‘my female slave 
is working for nothing(?)’). 

*7 sillu has here and ABL 1248.5 the meaning ‘re- 
gency’ while ina silli §a garri is often to be trans- 
lated with ‘under the auspices of the king’ ef. ABL 
364. rev 10, 808. rev 13, 1000. rev 7. 

*S The sign 14 has to be corrected into lid. 

° To be read [éné/uzné/pdnu]me ana pdni sarri lis- 
kunu. 

7 For la in this sense cf. my forthcoming article in 
AJSL. 

71 Not to be confounded with the idiom ‘ina mubhi libbi 
Sakénu’ exemplified in Thompson, Rp 235.3 ‘to lay 
something to heart’ exactly as in the old-Assyrian letter 
CCT IV 14b.7 ina libbim sakénum. 

718 The signs DIN(?) and KA are to be combined to 
MUH(!). 

7 This nasi libba has nothing to do with ni& libbi 
‘sexual power’ (Ebeling, MAOG 1/1. 23s or KAR 26.10 
a-na kur-gar-ru libbu-su la inassi-8u). In Langdon VAB 
IV. 126. 19 we have nasi libbu (subject: libbu) to denote 
the impulse of the heart (with dakd@ instead of nasi 
loc. cit. 76.2 and 156.10). 
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discussion of the idioms furnished by the Harper 
letters I have to omit those numerous phrases that 
describe the whole scale of feelings from the utmost 
pain to the highest delight ; the official character of 
these letters does not admit such genuine expres- 
sions of personal feelings as do private letters or 
religious poetry, where most of these idioms are to 
be found. So we can only note libba pasdru (ittt 
NN) literally ‘ to loosen the heart = to be (again) 
on good terms with somebody’ (cf. R. C. Thomp- 
son, Esarhaddon I 29 pa-di-ru lib-bi abi-ta... 
ii-zi-en-nu-u itti-ia ‘they made the heart of my 
father which had (finally) become friendly (again) 
hostile against me’ **) : 


ABL 540.6 ‘the former shandabakku-officials who dwelt 
with you therein they were on good terms with their 
lords (lib-ba-su-nu itti béléme’-3u-nu .. . pa-ds-ru), 
did they not? They were dignitaries of their lords 
just as you (are) and the kindness of their lords 
extended to them just as to you!’ 

ABL 1380. rev 3 ‘as you are one who loves the land of 
Assyria and as you are (at that) on good terms 
with me (lib-ba-ka it-ti-ia pa-di-ru).’ 


We also note libba sapdlu I and II ‘to be low, to 
make the heart depressed’ attested by two letters 
from the same author: ABL 2. rev 5-7 (Waterman, 
RC I 3) and ABL 358.22 ‘How should I on 
account of this good word . . . henceforth (still) 
restrict my appetite and make my heart depressed 
(lib-bi vi-84-pa( !)-al) ."* 

The idiom libbu gummuru (or: gatt) ana (or: 
itti) NN ‘the heart is perfectly with NN’ (cf. 
gumurti libbi in ABL 435. rev 4) appears in ABL 
846. rev 19-20, 917. rev 14 and 958.rev 9-10 with 
the meaning ‘ to be entirely devoted to NN.’ 

In all the periods of Accadian the idiom ‘to 
speak with one’s heart’ has the meaning ‘ to medi- 
tate, to deliberate,’ cf. e.g. ama’um ina libbim in 
the Cappadocian tablets (TC III 93.20), with 
gab (Streck, VAB VII 44. 25), with tami 
(Langdon, VAB IV 86.23), with surru instead of 
libbu in ZA NF IX 13.6, etc. ; in the Harper letters 


8 This passage and 11. 30-1 of the same text Sap-la-a-nu 
lib-ba-Su ri-e-mu ra-si-8u-ma ‘(and this son) whom he loved 
in the very depth of his heart a-na e-pis Sarrititi-ia Sit- 
ku-na éndll-§u intended to become king in my place!’ 
are of the rarest passages to be found in Assyrian royal 
inscriptions where personal feelings (other than hatred, 
proud and triumph) are expressed. Esarhaddon was 
obviously neither the eldest nor the beloved son and 
these lines yield an insight in the family struggles which 
preceded the death of Sennacherib. 

™ The sign 4% has, obviously, to be corrected into pa. 
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we have once gabii ina libbi, cf. ABL 1411. 13 ‘ cer- 

tainly you are thinking (ta-gab-bi i-na lib-bi-ka 

um-ma):...’ and more frequently: dababu itti 
libbi: 

ABL 78. rev 8-9 ‘only > one poor’® day has the king 
restricted his appetite (and) has not eaten a morsel 
and (already) he is asking: How long (yet)? In 
these days the king must not eat (because) the king 
is (to be considered) a serf! But when the moon 
has appeared (again), at the beginning of the (new) 
month (the king may say): Release me! (Then) 
I shall (certainly) not tarry! ** But (when he) 
says (now): This is (already) the beginning of the 
month; I will eat food, I will drink wine; (I ask): 
Now is the planet Jupiter (perhaps) the moon? 
During the whole year to come the king may en- 
joy ** eating (but) we have arranged (this fasting) 
after mature consideration (lit.: we have spoken 
with our heart and have appointed it [cf. Pfeiffer, 
SL no. 265 ‘we have pondered the matter’]) and 
have informed the king of it (beforehand) ! ’ 

ABL 1120. rev 4-5 ‘What is the matter that they are 
deliberating (so long) (it-ti lib-bi-8i-nu id-dib-bu- 
bu), those (who) did not come for these (last) three 
years to do homage to the king their lord! But I 
know (very well) that they have all the same 
opinion and do nothing without (asking) one an- 
other. What are the plots they are forging now? 

ABL 304. 13-4 ‘Order of the king to Mannu-kf-Adad: 
1119 ablebodied men—altogether there are 5000 
souls—(with indications) how many of them have 
died (and) how many are (still) alive, have been 
transferred to the zuku-official of the palace. As you 
are (already) appointed (elsewhere) why do you 
wish to get control®® (of them)? (Certainly to 
send) these to the armored (soldiers), these to the 
footsoldiers, those to the cavalry, (with the inten- 
tion) to incorporate (them all) in your own con- 
tingent! 

But do not think (itti lib-bi-ka la ta-ad-bu-ti-ma: ®2 


™ The words ‘ the king my lord is merciful’ belong to 
the introduction and not to the text of the letter (cf. 
also ABL 499.13, 587.12). 

76 e-si-e = ‘small’ (also ABL 17.9) and therefore (cf. 
my article ‘ Lexik. Untersuchungen’ in AfO XII 347 f.) 
sometimes ‘ bad’ (cf. ABL 571. rev 11 dib-bi me-su-ti ‘ bad 
words’ opposite to tédbdti, ABL 1216. rev 4 ittu e-gi-ti 
‘bad sign’ besides banitu). 

77T propose to read w-bar-ra instead of t-bir-ra al- 
though the value HAR of this sign is not exemplified (but 
very likely to exist, cf. the values: sar and sir/hir of 
this sign). 

78 li-ri-e§ is to be connected with réSu ‘to enjoy, to 
exult’ and not with erésu. 

7 patdqu itti libbi is an idiom; literally: ‘to fashion 
in one’s heart.’ 

8° qt-ta a-ta-a ta-na-d3-8i is probably an elliptic form 
for (résa) ta-na-as-si (cf. for this idiom p. 253) (cf. for 
similar forms the notes: 33 and 62. 

81 We have the choice to read ta-ad-bu-ti-ma or ta-ab- 
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Whom shall I place at home (instead of them) when 
their controller will come? Now I inform you: You 
have sent many of them abroad on duty in all direc- 
tions (lit.: at right (and) at left); rally them all, 
they have to be present before my high officer! I 
am sending you (herewith) my high-officer; he will 
muster them.’ §? 

ABL 544.7-8 ‘Regarding (the document) the king my 
lord forwarded to me under seals,** I myself and the 
body-guard I., we have well considered the whole 
matter (di-ib-bi am-mar il-li-bi-ni [ni]-du-ba-d8-su- 
nu) concerning them and (then) we have annuunced 
to them (the content of) the sealed message which 
came to them.’ 


A somewhat different nuance is exemplified by the 
following references where itti libbi dabéabu means 
‘to change one’s mind’ (cf. the frequent phrase in 
the texts edited by Klauber, Pol. rel. Dokumente 
XV, itti libbisunu idabbaba ‘ will they change their 
mind (and revolt again? ’) : 


ABL 49.6 ‘in regard to the priest of whom the king 
my lord has written me, just now he changed his 
mind (itti libbi-3% i-du-bu-ub) for the third time 
today, speaking (now) as follows: I should like to 
learn what the matter is (with this)!’ 

ABL 23. rev 15-6 ‘and with regard to this observation. 
this concerns the moon; I have changed my mind 
itti lib-bi-[ia] ad-du-bu-ub) and thus is (now my) 
advice... .’ 


A third homonymous idiom has the meaning: ‘ to 
be uneasy about something’ (cf. German: ‘sich 
Gedanken machen ’) ; this occurs in 


ABL 34.rev6 ‘may the king my lord not be uneasy 
about this (itti lib-bi-8% ina muh-hi la i-da-bu-ub) 
(especially since) there was an earthquake this 
afternoon (and there is an omen as follows): When 
the earth quakes in the afternoon (this means) NI[ ] 
for the prince of the land.’ 

ABL 51. rev 1-2 ‘may the king my lord not be uneasy 


bu-bus-ti-ma just as in TCL 12, 4.4 (id-bu-%) and 212. 
14 (id-bu-ti-ma). 

82 aSirta (sakanu) ‘muster’ belongs to asdéru ‘to mus- 
ter’ (cf. Meissner, MAOG ITI/3-4. 37); cf. ABL 610. 6-7 
‘come that I may muster you’ (la-sur-ku-nu), 701.2 
‘since I mustered them’ (a-sur-ti-sd-nu-ni) and 167.11 
‘I mustered and took them over and granted them pro- 
tection’ (a-ta-sar). 

88 A parallel passage occurs in the well-known letter of 
Essarhaddon to the ‘Non-Babylonians’ (ABL 403). Al- 
though this tablet has been often translated this point 
has not yet been noted; cf. 11. 16-8 ‘the tablets with 
windy (words) and your plottings I am sending herewith 
back to you ina abankunukkémes-§4 with its seals (= un- 
opened!) ’ with 11.2l-rev2 ‘In case you should ask: 
why did he return (it) to us? (Be informed): (the tab- 
let) of the Babylonians, my servants who love me, I did 
open and read (it)!’ 
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about this sign ([itti lib-]bi-8u lu I[a] id-da-ab-by. 
ub); the gods Bél and Nabi are able ™ to make 
(this) sign pass by and they will surely do it! 
The king my lord need (therefore) not be afraid!’ 

Thompson, Rp 257.7 ‘may the king my lord not be 
troubled (itti lib-bi-8u la i-da-bu-ub) on account of 
this indisposition (la tu-ub Séri an-ni-i), this is an 
illness (lasting only) one year; all people who were 
ill have now recovered. Nevertheless the king my 
lord, who is really a worshipper of the gods, must 
continue to pray day and night.’ 


A ‘wide heart’ (libbu rapsu) is not only an 
‘ intelligent, understanding heart’ (cf. ABL 878. 7 
‘good understanding (uzna! rapastu*“) and intel- 
ligence (lib-bi rapsu®) ” but also a ‘ willing heart, 
since libbu is center of both intelligence and energy, 
There are two synonymous expressions: libba rapsu 
(‘wide heart’) and libbu tabu (‘ good heart’) 
meaning ‘ voluntarily,’ cf.: 


ABL 610.7 ‘Now I wrote to their prefects on account 
of this as follows: Come that I may muster you, 
to bring you down (from the mountains) of your 
own accord (ina libbi rapsi) and give you weapons! 
But no, they did not hearken nor come, and (even) 
mistreated ** their prefect, calling him a... !’* 


8*ammar masit ‘to be able’ (also ABL 117. rev 12-3, 
1285. rev 28) in the Assyrian dialect corresponds to mala 
mast in Babylonian. Cf. ABL 521.8 ‘for all this kind- 
ness I cannot possibly be grateful (enough) (m[a]-la 
mul-li-i-ni ul ma-sa-a-k[a]’ and 1146. rev 3-4 ‘do what- 
ever you are able to do! (ki-i ma-la e-pi-Se ma-as-sa- 
ku(!)-nu ip-8d),’ ete. 

85 Some other important shades of meaning of etéqu 
III may be noted here: a) ‘to let pass by a term’ (cf. 
ABL 261.13 and passim in juridical documents), as an 
astronomical technical expression ABL 657. 8-9, 744. 11, 
1381.10; b) ‘to perform a ceremony,’ ABL 361. rev 8, 15, 
1308.10; ¢c) ‘to forward (letters)’ ABL 238. rev 9, 12; 
d) ‘to postpone, adjourn a work’ CT 22, 7.9, 75.13, 
98.15, 104. 10.16, 215.17, YOS III 112. 26-8 ete. (ef. 
a typical reference in CT 22, 19.23 at-ta &i-ti-iq-e-tu 
‘you are (one who always) postpones (his) work! ’). 

8° hast means: ‘ to mistreat, to wrong,’ cf. ABL 421. 14, 
564.11 (‘they came, entered the house of A., mistreated 
the female slaves therein, snatched up the . . . and 
slaughtered the men’), 1372. rev7 (‘ this baker has been 
mistreated during 5 days and died (eventually) by 
(this) maltreatment (ina hi-si-’-a-ti mi-e-ti), 415.8 (‘ the 
king knows that our master does not plead a case with 
his opponent(s) and when we ourselves would do so, he 
would mistreat us! ’) and, with the value ‘ to act unlaw- 
fully,’ ABL 43. rev 10 (‘Sennacherib invested the appren- 
tice-scribe of the baker-house but A. the priest of Nineveh 
accused him ina mar-é-a-ni (probably to be connected 
with murasid ‘slanderer’) ‘he got his official turban 
unlawfully (ha-a-si kubsu-8% ma-bi-ir)!’). A homony- 
mous verb means: ‘to intrust a thing to somebody,’ cf. 
ABL 67.7 (‘I am a dog but the king my lord has put 
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ABL 1405. rev 6 ‘the flesh of an ox, lamb (or) bird he 
may eat; onions, garlic (and) fish he must not eat, 
the arku he may voluntarily (libba taba) bind; ** 
he must not come near a woman!’ 


Accordingly libbu Sarri or ili means: ‘ the will, 
decision of the king, or of the divinity’; hence 
when something happens ina libbi iléni it is ‘ with 
the consent (help) of the gods.’ But la libbi ilant 
(cf. Delitzsch, HWB 325b, and TCL 17, 29.16 
la li-ib-bi i-la-ma), a typical locution of the Cap- 
padocian letters when reporting bad news, means 
the contrary (cf. German: ‘ Leider Gottes ’ ®*) : 


ABL 498. rev 6 ‘ against the will (i. e.: without the con- 
sent) (la libbi Sarri béli(U)-ia) of the king my 
lord, (this) impure M., trusting in Arad-Naba and 
Nadinu, has spoken shameful words concerning me.’ 

ABL 912.rev7 (la lib-bi be-li-ia) and 954.15 (frag- 
mentary). Cf. also the locution ki libbisu epésu ‘ to 
act according to one’s opinion’ (ABL 476.rev 11). 


ahu ‘arm, side’ 

The idiom ahé nadi ‘to let the arm(s) drop = 
to neglect, to be careless’ which appears so often 
in old- Babylonian and sometimes in old- engetan as 
letters is very rare in our texts: 

ABL 588.7 ‘may my brother not neglect to advise the 
(na-di-e a-hi . . . la i-rag-8i) that he may... (cf. 
p- 261).’ 

CT XXII 112.21-2 (na-di a-hi la ta-ras-3u). 


While, according to the ceremonial of the Assy- 
rian court, the courtiers, lower dignitaries and 
visitors had to stand opposite of the king (ina pan, 


his trust in me! ’), 221.9 and 1277.1 (‘this affair which 
the king my lord has intrusted to me is a very important 
one’). 

8? The text has: alLa-ap-si-ia i-qab-bu-ni-8u ‘ they call- 


(ed) him a ‘man of the town Lapsia’; the name of 
this otherwise unknown town must be considered an 
insult. 

*arka rakdsu (for arku as name of a part of the body 
ef. Holma, loc. cit. 65, ZA NF IX 18.70) is here most 
probably an euphemistic expression to denote a high 
degree of ritual pureness. 

°° But in the neo-Babylonian letter ABL 499.9 the 
signs la lib-bi have to be read la dig.ga as in ABL 
196.7, where the last sign which looks like libbu is ob- 
viously a tabu. The text runs therefore: ‘from the time 
of my youth (si-ij-ri-ku(/)) unto this day has the king 

. brought me up and in case of illness (a8(/)-80 la 
tib(!) Séréme3) he helped me and quickened me.’ Cf. CCT 
49b. 3 f., II 33.2 f., 35. 5, III 2la. 13, IV 24b. 4 f., 41b. 3f., 
BIN IV 35.9f., 36.12, TC, 30.3f., III 34.4f., 270.14, 
OIP 27, 57.5, ete. (la libbi ‘alone in CCT III 21a. 13). 

°° Cf. Contenau, Trente Tabl. 6.9 and CCT III 19a. 17- 
8 (Lewy, Studien 27). 
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éné or pit sarri) the letter ABL 846. rev 20-1 
seems to point to the fact that more important 
persons were allowed to stand beside the king: 
ah sarri nazdzu cf. ‘may the governor stand beside 
the king my lord’ (a-hu 84 Sarri . . . li-iz-ziz) 
(probably to report; cf. the text on p. 264). 

But ah NN nazaézu means in old-Babylonian 
texts ‘to assist, to help’ (cf. TCL 18, 87.7 
a-we-lum a-hi li-iz-zi-iz-ma ‘may the lord help 
me!’) just like ina ahiti NN nazdézu, exemplified 
in UM VII 122.15." 


ida ‘hands’ 

I will discuss first those idioms of this group 
which have parallels composed with the other word 
for ‘hands,’ gata. These are: ida@ and gaté abélu, 
ida and gata ummudu and idé and qgaté sakanu, 
all of which mean literally: ‘to put the hands (on 
something ).’ 

The first and the second idioms mean ‘to start 
on a task,’ ‘to touch a thing’ and ‘ to do a piece 
of work.’ Cf. for gata abdlu, e. g., Streck, VAB 
VII 50, VI.5 (‘to touch something’), and loc. 
cit. 248.9 (‘to start on a piece of work’), and 
for ida abalu: 


ABL 579.9-10 ‘They have captured six men. ... I 
wrote to the overseer of the house: Do nothing on 
account of them (idéll-ka ina libbi-si-nu la tu-bal), 
(but) write to Abili’'u asking: Why did you im- 
prison our soldiers? And report promptly what he 
will answer you.’ 

ABL 409. rev 6-7 ‘without (the permission of) the king 
nobody may begin with (perform) a rite (id-su ina 
dul-li lu la t-ba-la).” 


ida ummudu means clearly ‘ to start on a task,’ cf. : 


ABL 621. 6-7 ‘in regard to the canal of which the king 
has written us, we started to work (idéll-ni .. . nu- 
tu-me-di) at the canal the [ ]th (day); (after hav- 
ing) placed the workmen; only on the 8th could we 
draw near the Patti-Bél-canal, on account of their 
small (number). After having inspected its (entire) 
extent we shall report to the king whether it is 
feasible or not ® (to do the work)!’ 


But, when said of a divinity, idé wmmudu as 
well as gata ummudu (lit.: ‘ to lean the hand upon 


* It should be noted that ‘abd nadi eli NN’ in the 
old-Babylonian letter UM VII 55. 26-7 means ‘ to lay the 
hand against somebody.’ ina ahdti nazdzu (opposite to: 
ina ré8 NN nazédzu) means ‘to stay away’ as often 
exemplified in conjuration texts (cf. Thompson, Devils 
and Spirits I 14.121, 204. 221 f., etc.). 

*2? marsu has here the meaning ‘ difficult’ cf. Delitzsch, 
HWB 426a and ABL 312.9 gaqqaru mar (i) su. 
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something’ cf. e.g. Meier AfO XII 43. rev 14) 
mean ‘to lay the hand on a sick man (in order to 
heal him) ’; cf. for the old-Babylonian references 
Kraus, MVAeG 36. 120 and the letters ABL 392. 
rev 10 (Waterman, RC I 275) and 664. rev 5-6 
(Waterman, loc. cit. 461) .** 

In spite of these parallels, ida Sakdénu and gata 
Sakénu have entirely different meanings, as is 
shown by the context of the following two letters: 


ABL 628. rev 10 ‘Nabi-Sarrini has procured them an 
audience with the king in the rear palace and pro- 
vided them with a(n official) seal and now he is 
going around with an official position®* and has 
seized the (above mentioned) house (idélI-3u ina 
mubhi biti is-sa-kén)! I inform herewith the king 
what this man has in his mind.’ ** 

ABL 520.27 ‘when the servants of the king my lord 
saw that there were many soldiers against (text: 
below) them and that, as they got in a close fight 
(qaGtlII-su-nu ki-i i8-ku-nu) these killed as many (of 
them) as they liked, then they spoke to one an- 
other: ...’ 


While gaté sakanu has to be translated here with 
‘to fight hand to hand’ a homonymous idiom is 
furnished by the letter ABL 379. rev 9-10 where 
gata sakénu turns out to be a synonym of the well- 
known idiom gata tarasu ‘to stretch the hand out 
(said of a divinity) ’ (cf. for this idiom p. 270): 
‘ Bél and Nabi gaté” damgati a-na Sarri is-sak-nu 
have bestowed gracious protection upon the king.’ 

Only in two passages of the old-Babylonian 
letters does this idiom have a meaning which 
corresponds to gata abdlw i.e. ‘to start on a task’ 
ef. Lutz, YOS II 151.24 and Luckenbill, AJSL 
32. 101. 15-20. 

In RC I 205 L. Waterman has offered an excel- 
lent translation of the idiom idé@ suhhusu (nahdsu 


*3 As the conjurer does, cf. Thompson, Devils and Spirits 
I 16.152 and KAR 31. 6. 

Cf. this phrase (ana témi mati aléku) with ana 
téméti Sarri aléku ‘to travel in the kings service’ ABL 
749. 6-7. 

For ina/ana tém NNW cf. ABL 496.rev 8-10 (Water- 
man ‘I alone am set for the task’) or CT 22, 73. 3-5 ‘I 
am alone (a-na-ku ina té-mi-ia) and there is nobody who 
could help me!’ (also Thompson, PSBA 1909. 169. 20) 
and CT 22, 176.6-8 ‘A. is here quite alone (a-gan-nu 
ina té-me-3u%); may your son quickly come... .’ 

Cf. also ABL 413. rev 3-4 ‘they do it at their own 
way (a-na té-me-3ti-nu ip-pu-s%) and YOS III 69.27 ina 
té-me-ka (Ebeling, Neubabyl. Briefe 59 ‘es steht in 
deinem Belieben’). 

*5 Thus I propose to translate this syntactic crux (a- 
na ga ih-su-si Su-u . . . as-sap-ra). 


ITI) ‘to make the hands come back (from some- 
thing) ’ i.e. ‘to omit purposely.’ 

Attention may furthermore be called to two 
isolated idioms: ida mé mull ‘to fill one’s hand 
with water = to amuse somebody with vain prom- 
ises’ and ida ana mititi nadaénu ‘to give one’s 
hand (un)to death = to give oneself up,’ provided 
by the letters: 


ABL 1364. 9-10 ‘ (I am a servant(?)) of your family; 
your father appointed me over the rabi-sinnisate 
and I really did my duty; but now they let me just 
starve °° and amuse me with vain promises’ (idé 
IIme3-ia mémeS un-da-li-w). 

ABL 1238.rev 17 ‘we sent two letters to the king our 
lord but we did not see any answer, so we are giving 
up! May the king not .. .** his servants!’ (idall- 
ni a-na mi-tu-ti ni-ti-din). 


The locution ‘to go by the side of somebody’ 
which appears (as id NN alaku) so often in the 
Accadian literature with the meaning ‘to assist, to 
help somebody,’ occurs in the Harper letters as 
idat NN alaku:* 


ABL 251. rev 2 ‘My ‘captain of fifty’ with a hundred 
shield-bearers of the town Marbuha assisted Andalu 
(i-da-at A. it-tal-ku-u-ni), and they took their stand 
at the road.’ 
ABL 993. rev 1-2 ‘towards evening he came to assist me 
(i-da-a-ti it-ta-al-ku).’ 
ABL 766. 6-8. 


However, these references are to be distinguished 
strictly from idati NN aléku (or: nummusu, 
halaqu, asi) with the meaning: ‘to go, (march, 
fly, go out) in the direction of somebody’; cf. 
ABL 198. rev 3, 242. rev 14-5, 396. rev 7-8, 885. 
rev 27,10 


°° For summé@ in this meaning cf. Ebeling, Neubabyl. 
Briefe 3 note and 316b. Further references are ABL 
942.rev6 (‘as they took away the dates they made us 
starve’), 1286. rev 16, CT 22 115.17 and Thompson, Rp 
240. rev 4. 

*7 The text has: lu la sak ra ma (or: &u). 

**T cannot agree with v. Soden who quoted these 
passages in his article ZA 44.181 ff. as belonging to a 
Persian loanword détu. 

*° zaqgapu is a military technical expression ‘to place 
soldiers in fighting order’; cf. ABL 112. rev 13 ‘imme- 
diately when the cold (ku-pu-% as in ABL 242.10, 11, 
544. rev 4-5) will become stronger we shall take position 
against him,’ 215. rev 7, 381.7 and 408. rev 28(?). 

10 ABL 143. rev 7-8 (i-da-tu-wk-ka il-la-ka) seems never- 
theless to belong to the first group. To a third one belong 
the references ABL 24.rev7 (niqnaqqu dipdru i-da-tu- 
us-Su-nu ‘having censer and torch with them’), 551. 10 
(i-da-tu-u-a li--u 84 burdsi ‘I have a plate of gold with 
me’), 122.7 (‘the sheafbinders are working with me 
i-da-tu-u-a i-du-lw’) and 1349.11. 
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gata ‘hands’ 

To lift up the hand(s) is an ambiguous gesture 
which is expressed in Accadian by a series of 
synonymous idioms such as gata daki, gata sili, 
gata susqu and gata nasi. 

The various meanings may be seen in the four 
homonymous idioms gata daki: 


1) ‘to lift up the hands in order to beg, or to 
pray; to beseech with uplifted hands’ 


. ABL 774. rev 20 ‘ Behold, the whole land is beseeching 
the king with uplifted hands (qdt-su-nu a-na sarri 
id-di-ku-%) that the troops may arrive and help 
them.’ 

ABL 1089.17 ‘ We beseech the king with uplifted hands 
(qatall-a-ni a-na Sarri . . . nid-di-ki) that the king 
our lord may send the troops quickly,’ during this 
Iyar! ’ 

ABL 137. rev 8-9 ‘From the shore of the sea I beg the 
king my lord with uplifted hands (qé@tdlI-a .. . ad- 
di-ki), (for) you are merciful!’ 


In fragmentary context ABL 240.9 and YOS III 
194.35 (cf. Ebeling, Neubabyl. Briefe 155) ; 


2) ‘to lift the hands in a repelling way, to be 
refractory, to refuse’ 


YOS III 43.11 ‘there are people with whom my father 
had a balance in his favor, but they refuse (to pay) 
(qatall id-di-ku).’ 

YOS III 48.25 ‘if you will send workers inform me, and 
if you refuse (to) (qa@té tad-ku-%) inform me (too)! ’ 

YOS III 25. 5-6 ‘why are you so refractory (qat-i ... 
ta-ad-ki) against the king and why have I no answer 
although I wrote you a letter?’ 

YOS III 90. 15-6 ‘nobody has to refuse something to my 
lord (qaté ina pan béli-ia la i-di-ki-3u).’ 


3) ‘to raise the hands threateningly, to threaten, 
to oppress ” 1°? 


Cyr 328. 7-9 ‘I am your uncle and the Sirqu of the town: 
why did you raise your hands against me (qété-ka 
a-na mub-hi-ia ta-ad-ka) ?’ 


4) ‘to lift the hand, i.e.: to replevy (cf. French: 
donner mainlevée) ” 


TCL IX 130.23 ‘nobody is allowed to take away his 
(M.’s) property, wherever there is something be- 
longing to him, they have to replevy it immediately 
(qaté id-di-ku-nis-8u) .’ 1° 


ana kapdu (or: Sa kapdu) means ‘speedily’ as 
has been stated by R. C. Thompson, Late Baby. Letters 
16 n. 1 (cf. also ABL 752. rev 15 and 1241. rev 4). 

#2 Cf. for this nuance Thompson, Essarhaddon IV. 40 
as-§u amélhazannimesni §a qa-tu id-ku-su-nu-ti ‘on account 
of the chieftains who oppressed them .. . (they re- 
volted ) .’ ‘ 

18 q-ki gi-bi-ri (in CT 22, 66. 26 a-ki-i BAN .DA) means 
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Parallel locutions (to this last meaning) are gaté 
susqu (only in Cappadocian texts, cf. CCT II 13. 
31 ga-at-ka u-Sa-a3-qa-ka ‘T shall make your hand 
go up’ (opposite to gétam sakénum of the same 
text ll. 9 and 27-28) ), gatam nasaéhu (only in old- 
Babylonian texts, cf. Koschaker, Biirgschaftsrecht 
26 f., and gaté Sali ‘to make the hand of some- 
body go up = to cause somebody to forfeit,’ as in: 


ABL 416. rev 4 ‘everything he took away and deprived 
me of my patrimony (qé@téll-a ina bit abi-id ul-te-li).’ 


All these phrases mean ‘ to lose right over some- 
thing, to make somebody lose it.’ 

The meaning of the idiom gata nadi is quite 
different from what we should expect in view of 
lita nadi, ahé nadi and pagra nadi ‘to drop the 
cheek, the arms, the body’ =‘ to be negligent.’ 
It is to be translated ‘to lay the hands (with bad 
intention) on something.’ This meaning is parallel 
to ahé nadi eli NN (old-Babylonian letter UMP 
VII 55. 26-7) ‘ to lay the hands against somebody.’ 

gata nadi in this sense is exemplified by Streck, 
VAB VII 178.14, Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete nc. 
108. 23, rev 11-2 and: 


ABL 328. rev 13 ‘he seized S[ippar] (qdt-su a-na.. . id- 
du-ti) and imprisoned the people of rank in Nippur, 
beating *** (them) and selling them for money; as 
I remonstrated with him he put me to shame in my 
own town and... -ed* me before my subjects! 
Unlawfully *°* he is going around in the town.’ 

ABL 280. rev 8-9 ‘they made an attack upon Elam and 
seized the(ir) [ Js (qdt-su-nu a-na libbi [ ]me 
it-ta-du-t) .’ 27 


The meaning of the idiom gata makaku depends 
on the identification of makéku with magdgu, 
magaqu (cf. for this verb K. F. Miiller, MVAeG 
41/3. 73) ;*°® when adopting this identification we 


‘ immediately ’ or ‘ quickly’ (German: ‘ binnen kurzem ’) 
as ana qgallé in the Amarna letters (cf. Ebeling, VAB II 
1433). 

104 For nati ‘to strike, scourge’ cf. Driver-Miles, 
Assyrian Laws 484, Albright, AJSL 52.157 n. 82, and 
v. Soden, ZA 43. 31. 

105 This verb péhu (II) is of unknown meaning. 

106 gna pirki aldku is a neo-Babylonian idiom: ‘to 
behave unlawfully’; cf. also ana pirki itti NN dabdbu 
‘to treat somebody badly’ (not ‘to slander’ Ebeling, 
Neubabyl. Briefe 313) (cf. Ungnad, OLZ 1907.519) in 
CT 22, 66. 7-8, and the references quoted by Ebeling. Cf. 
also ana pirki, Sa pirki (once: a-ki-i pis-ki in YOS VI 
78.15) passim in neo-Babylonian tablets. 

107 Gilg. XI. 76 qa-ti ad-di means: ‘I finished the work.’ 

1°86 The following references are likely to require a 
somewhat different translation (or show a homonymous 
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have to translate it ‘to stiffen the hand = to 

stretch it out (for begging) ’: 

ABL 456. rev 13-6 ‘let them dwell there and cultivate 
the (arable) land; the(ir) food, as servants of the 
king my lord, may they receive and eat (it) in 
Niniveh; (thus) under the protection of the king 
my lord they will not (any more be obliged to) 
stretch our their hands, begging (food) from some- 
body (qdt-su-nu ... a-na man-ma la i-ma-ak-ka- 
ku-t%)!? 


A strikingly analogous expression can be found 
in ABL 1169. rev 6 where gata taraésu means like- 
wise ‘to stretch the hand for begging,’ as has been 
pointed out by Jean Nougayrol in RA. 36, 33 n. 5. 
He also determines there two other meanings of 
this idiom: ‘ to stretch the hand in order to swear 
or to beseech a divinity’ and ‘ to stretch the hand 
(said of a divinity) to protect (its) worshipper.’ 
This last nuance is also exemplified in the Harper 
letters : 

ABL 923.6 ‘May the Bélit (of) Niniveh (and the) 
Ishtar of Arbela like a mother or a sister stretch 
(her protecting) hand over you (lit-tar-ra-s[u-ka 
gaté(?)]}).’ 


gata nadénu,'® literally ‘ to give the hands’ has 
a peculiar meaning proved by the context of: 


ABL 1241.11 ‘the Gurasimmu-people, who were placed 
beside us, surrendered to the enemy (qdtdlI a-na... 
id-dan-nu) when the enemy attacked them because 
they saw that orders from the land of Assyria were 
lacking and that nobody of the governors came to 
their assistance.’ 


Now we have to deal with the idiom gata sabatu 
which has three different meanings: 1) ‘to seize 
the hand of somebody, to assist, to help’; 2) ‘to 
seize the hand of somebody while asking for his 
help, to grasp his hand’; 3) ‘to seize (the hand 
of) a thing or (of) somebody who is ill and unable 
to walk; to conduct, to convey.’?"° Cf.: 


1) ABL 774. rev 6-7 ‘he is not willing to help (sa-ba- 
a-ti 4 qatéll ul si-bu) ; for rev 21 ef. p. 269. 
ABL 368.7 ‘she herself *** will help you (qétélI-ki 
lu ta-as-bat).’ 
ABL 204. rev 10-1, 499.11 (cf. p. 267 note 89) 1285. 


verb): CT 12, 10.16, 18, 19, 45 and 47 where makéku 
corresponds to rapdsu, Sipu and mamli. 

10° Cf. the Cappadocian references TC III 101.7 and 
CCT IV 32a. 21. 

110 Cf. Pallis, Akitu-Festival 174-83 (Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. ace. 95.27 and passim (inexactly): ‘prendre la 
main’); Gilg. XI 190. 

111 For the form i8si-ni cf. note 48. 
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rev 15; old-Assyrian letters CCT IV 14b. 8s, EL 293. 
11, VAB II 59. 42, ete. 

2) ABL 283. rev 23 ‘I grasp the hands of the genera] 
my lord ({qadtd . .] as-sa-bat); may I not be put 
to shame! ’ 

3) ABL 282.12 ‘S ... came after having fled from Elam 
to the Dahha’-tribe; from the Dahha’-tribe I con- 
ducted him (qdt-su ki-i as-ba-ta) and brought him 
(hither), he is ill!’ 


It is worthy of note that sabdtu can be replaced 
in the first meaning by ahdzu (cf. Delitzsch, HWB 
41b), in the third by taméhu (cf. Streck, VAB 
VII 186. 16) ; further that gatam sabatu means in 
old-Babylonian texts ‘to fasten the hand = to stop 
to work’ (cf. my Untersuchungen zum babyl. 
Mietrecht 97 ff.),7"* but also ‘to help’ (cf. TCL 
18, 123. 20). 

Finally 7** we have to quote: bu”u ina gat NN 
‘to call somebody to account’ (cf. M. Schorr, 
Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judentums 53. 
431, OLZ 1916. 305) appearing in: 


ABL 462.6 ‘in regard to what the lord of kings, my 
lord, wrote, may the gods of the lord . . . call me to 
account (ina qatéll-ia lu-bi-’u) (if I lied)!’ 

ABL 778.12 ‘did I not make it clear once or twice to 
his servant: I shall call you to account (ina qétéll- 
i-ka w-ba-’) on behalf of the work for the house of 
your master!’ See also ABL 102. rev 11. 


alaku ina gat NN ‘to be a subject of somebody,’ 

as in: 

ABL 839.12 ‘as I have heard the king of Elam has had 
an apoplectic fit and many cities revolted against 
him saying: we will not remain your subjects any 
more (ina gétéll-ka ul ni-il-lak).’ 


Sullumu ina gat NN ‘to make somebody successful, 
to grant success to somebody,’ exemplified in: 


ABL 210.rev1 ‘Behold, Sin and Ningal, your gods, 
granted you full success (ina gétéll-ka ki-i w-sal-li- 
mu-’) and you have personally *** defeated your 
enemy.’ 

ABL 412. rev 8 ‘ Marduk and Sarpanitu, your gods, whose 
feet you have embraced, they certainly will make the 
king my lord successful (ina gétélI Sarri w-sal-la-am) 
in everything (he does).’ 





112, While qdtd@ sabétu means ‘to stop to work’ gaté 
pata is to be translated ‘to work quickly” cf. the old- 
Babylonian letter UMP VII 57.11 ‘I am writing you 
herewith: send quickly (lit.: open your hands ga-ta-a-ka 
pi-te-e-ma and send) 2 sila of oil in a pot (because) & 
dog has bitten the master! ’ 

118 For qata nasa cf. the well-known idiom ‘to pray’ 
but also ‘to start on a task’ (cf. Langdon, VAB IV 190 
no. 23 II.8). 

114ina gaté kasddu, cf. ABL 137.16 and (shafel): 
521. 25, 629. rev 8, 797. r19. 
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ABL 1002. rev 6-7 ‘my gods did not grant any success 
to my enemy (i-na qétélI amélnakri-ia la u-sal-lim- 
u-ni) and so he approached and came to embrace 
my feet!’ See also ABL 1365. rev6 (damaged con- 
text) .225 


For the idiom ina Sapal qaté ‘underhand, 
secretly’ cf. the translation of Waterman, RC I 
and II passim (ABL 411. rev 7,12, 10538. rev 11 
and 1176.19). 

I have no exact translation to offer for the 
passage in ABL 477. 9-8 ‘ the eclipse of the sun as 
well as of the moon a-na gaté”-ia ul a-si, but I 
have to point to Text no. 2 of Ebeling, Tod und 
Leben I 17 ff. where this idiom appears twice in a 
rather difficult context: (rev II. 17-9) ‘aluzinnu 
what do you know? I myself have no knowledge 
of the wisdom of the conjurer (a-si-pu-ta ka-la-ma 
a-na gaté-ia ul us-si) ; aluzinnu! what about the 
asipitu?? and 11. 26-8 (same phrase with aslakitu 
and ina qga-ti-ia ul us-si). ana/ina gaté NN asi 
seems to mean here ‘NN knows something’ and 
this fits rather well in the context of our letter 
(ABL 477), the author of which must confess that 
he is unable to predict a certain eclipse (the king 
asked him: ‘ Will it take place or not; send a 
definite reply!’ and he closes his letter thus: ‘ May 
the king observe whether it will take place or not! 
(cf. p. 263).’ 226 


sepa ‘ feet’ 

For sép NN sabdtu ‘to seize the feet of some- 
body = to do homage, obeisance, to submit’ cf. 
_ Waterman, RC passim (ABL 32. rev 1-2, 412. rev 6, 
878. 13,15, 327.16-7, rev 19-20, 541.2) (Capp. 
texts: CCT IIT 20. 40, cf. Lewy, EL 7 note b). 

The phrase ina sépé NN sabatu has exactly the 
same meaning: ‘to embrace the feet of NN’ (cf. 
Streck, VAB VII 348 n. 2) i.e. ‘to submit’ cf., 
e.g., ABL 716.16 ‘he took away my possession, 
seized (me) and put me in chains;**" and now, 


“5 Cf. also the difficult passage ABL 1308. rev 9 2/3 te- 
ma-ni ina qaté-ia lis-li-mu. 

“° Cf. further the damaged reference ABL 328. rev 25 
ma-la-’ qat-su la-pa-n[i] Nippurki tas-li-[ ]. 

7 ina gatéll il-tak-na-an-ni shows that gaétu also means 
‘fetter’ as is proved by ABL 879. rev 16f. ‘now there 
are people living at the frontier; I shall send word to 
them and they will send all of my servants who have 
sinned against me in chains (ina q@télI-3u-nu ti-ma-’-ru).’ 
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before all the people, I come and embrace the feet 
of the king (al-li-ka ina sépé! garri be-li-ia 
as-sa-bat)’; and ABL 965.12-3 (ina sépélimes 
84 Sarri la ta-sab-bit), 1002. rev 9 (i-na sépélime’ia 
is-sa-bit) (cf. p. 271), and 1274. 16-7 (ina sépé! 
[S.] is-bat). 

Sépé pardsu literally ‘ to separate the feet ’ means 
‘to part, to separate’ (cf. Thompson, Devils and 
Spirits I 204.210) and corresponds to ida pardsu 
with the same meaning (cf. Delitzsch, HWB 
543b) ; cf. the references ABL 1010.8 (fragmen- 
tary) and: 


ABL 1237.14 ‘the Cimmerians who have said: The land 
of the Mannaians is yours! We have separated from 
them (sépdll-a-ni ni-ip-ta-ra-su)’ ... (and rev 7-8). 


The meaning sépé pasdru ‘ to loosen the feet = 
to exercise’ has been suggested by R. Pfeiffer, SL 
no. 215 (ABL 366. rev 2); for sépaé matahu ‘to 
raise the feet — to dance’ cf. Waterman, RC I 543 
(ABL 652.15). R. C. Thompson recognized in 
‘Late Babylonian Letters’ 20 n. the meaning of 
the idiom harraéna ana sépé NN sakénu ‘to send 
somebody’ as exemplified in ABL 399. 10-rev1 
(cf. also Waterman, RC I 277), 474. rev 4-5, 595. 
6-9, 698. 16-7, 992.19 and 1105.37. As to Suknusu 
NN ina sapal sépé Sarri cf. equally Waterman, RC 
II 187 (ABL 992.12) and for the elliptic form 
ef. ABL 1110. 18 and 1228. 8 

kaspa ina mahar sépé NN sakénu which appears 
ABL 527. rev 10 should probably be translated ‘to 
place money at the disposal of NN.’ 

Furthermore, it has to be noted that ina I sépé 
nazazu ‘ to stand on one foot’ means in ABL 1263. 
rev 12 ‘to stand together’ (‘all the people of the 
land stand together! Why should I (alone) 
remain silent? I will proclaim this news in the 
palace!’), and that sépé ana Sépé occurring in 
ABL 42. rev 13 means ‘ one like the other (they 
have ceased to work).’ 

It remains to stress the peculiar meaning of 
sépu ‘foot’ exemplified in ABL 455.rev9 (cf. 
p. 4): ina se-ip Sarri a-na-ku ‘I am on a journey 
in the king’s (service) ’ which corresponds to sépu 
‘journey’ of the Cappadocian tablets (cf. OLZ 
1925, p. 25 and Meer, Corresp. commerciale 30) 
(also Klauber, Pol. rel. Texte no. 106.10). 








THE RISE OF LI IN A BALLAD PROPHECY 
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The Historical Setting 


THIS PAPER concerns a popular ballad which 
was sung in China during the years 614 to 618. 
The ballad with its prophecy of political change 
reflected the conditions of the time and also influ- 
enced several important events at the end of the 
Sui dynasty and the start of the T‘ang. These 
facts are mentioned in various general accounts of 
the period,’ but none of them contain a detailed 
examination of the ballad itself. Here for the first 
time is presented a study of various writings bear- 
ing on this particular topic. The actual wording 
of the ballad is analyzed in some detail and con- 
nections between prophecy and events are pointed 
out.? 

The materials used in this article have been 
drawn from the early histories of the period.* 
Several problems of translation and interpretation 
remain unsolved and perhaps will always be in 
doubt. It is hoped that the reader will bear this 
fact in mind and that a study of these documents 
may lead to further comments on their significance. 

Let us first consider the historical background 
and the persons who were concerned with the 
ballad and its prophecy. 

The end of the first decade of the seventh cen- 


See especially W. Bingham, Founding of the T‘ang 
Dynasty [Volume I], The Fall of Sui and Rise of T‘ang: 
A Preliminary Survey (Baltimore, 1941), 51-4, 76-7, 
and 80. 

*For some useful suggestions concerning important 
references and methods of translation the writer is in- 
debted to Professor Peter A. Boodberg of the University 
of California and Mr. Féng Chia-shéng of Yenching 
University. 

* Wen Ta-ya jf KF Ta Tang ch‘uang-yeh ch‘i-chii- 
chu [CYCCC] Agi HE ELE (618-626. Vol. IIT in 
Ou hsiang ling shih, compiled by Miao Ch‘iian-sun #8 
BABE , 1910). Wei Cheng et al., Sui-shu (629-656, T‘ung- 
wen chii photo-lithographic reprint of the Ch‘ien-lung 
palace edition of 1739, Wu-chou, 1903). Liu Hsii et al., 
Chiu T*ang-shu (945. T‘ung-wen shu-chii photo-litho- 
graphic reprint of the Ch‘ien-lung palace edition of 1739, 
Shanghai, 1884). Ssii-ma Kuang, Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien 
(1086. Commercial Press photo-lithographic reprint of 
the 1132 reprint; Vols. XCIX-CLXXVIII in Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an, Shanghai, 1922; hereafter referred to as 
TCTC. The Commercial Press punctuated edition of 
1934, with notes of the Yiian dynasty commentator Hu 


San-hsing w= 5» has also been used). 


tury A. D. in China marked the height of power and 
prestige of the short-lived Sui dynasty of the Yang 
#% family, famous for re-unifying the country after 
centuries of political division and for starting a 
great age of cultural achievement which flourished 
under the Tang. This was the time of Emperor 
Yang* (Yang-ti) {8% (a posthumous title not 
to be confused with his personal name Yang 
Kuang #/& ) whose energy and keen interest in 
the affairs of empire led to the construction of 
palaces, canals and fortifications and to extensions 
of territory and development of foreign commerce, 
On the other hand he was implicated in the murder 
of his father and other ruthless acts leading to 
his accession as emperor, the antagonizing of loyal 
officials and the collapse of his empire. 

During the years immediately after 610 Emperor 
Yang was chiefly engaged in an attempt to sub- 
jugate Kogury6, the northernmost state among the 
three kingdoms of Korea. Between 612 and 614, 
the years of the Korean campaigns, the popular 
suffering attendant on military conscription in 
north China was aggravated by flood and later by 
drought in the lower Yellow River valley and the 
combination resulted in the start of rebellious 
movements. The second of the campaigns against 
Kogury6, that of 613, was interrupted by a really 
serious revolt led by a high official, Yang Hsiian- 
kan #3 % J." The rebellion lasted for two months 
until it was suppressed. But this same year was 
also marked by other outbreaks in widely separated 
parts of the empire. “Bandits and rebels arose 
like bees.”® This condition was remedied only 
after the accession of the T‘ang dynasty. 

One of Yang Hsiian-kan’s most able assistants, 
who had escaped the extermination of most of his 
faction, became an important rebel leader during 
the next few years of unrest. This man’s name 
was Li Mi 4%." It is with Li Mi and his for- 


* Annals in Sui-shu, ch. 3 and 4. 

° His father Yang Su ea was probably put to death 
by order of the Emperor. Cf. Peter A. Boodberg, “ Mar- 
ginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 
4 (December, 1939), 269. 

* Sui-shu 81.5b [KM 2532.1b (Kai-ming ed. of 25 
histories ) ]. 

7 582-618 (January 20, 619). Biography in Sui-shu, 
ch. 70; Chiu T‘ang-shu, ch. 53; T‘ang-shu, ch. 84. 
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tunes that the earliest versions of our balled are 
uite definitely associated. He was in hiding dur- 
ing the latter part of 613 and the first part of 
614. At that time a prophecy foretelling the 
downfall of the house of Yang and the rise of Li 
seems to have become current in North China. 
It was spread in the form of a popular ballad, 
catch, or ditty of the sort frequently noted in the 
standard histories in connection with important 
events. The Chinese phrase for this type of ballad 
is Ri bo-yao or Bie t’ung-yao. 

In the spring of 614, among other uprisings of 
the time, a revolt occurred at Fu-feng #& MM, (pres- 
ent Feng-hsiang in Shensi). This revolt is im- 
portant for our study because the leader, a certain 
Tang Pi Ff}, did not take supreme command 
himself but set up another man, Li Hung 3J,, 
with the title of “emperor.”* Neither man 
became important enough to merit a biography in 
the dynastic histories. The significance of this 
uprising lies in the fact that it is the earliest 
occasion where an opponent of the Sui is called 
“emperor ” and that the man so honored bore the 
auspicious name of Li. This appears to be the first 
of several cases where the prophecy was interpreted 
as applying to any leader surnamed Li. 

The popular ballad took on greater importance 
when the Emperor himself acted on its implica- 
tions. Yang Kuang was affected by the super- 
stitions of his time and on more than one occasion 
altered his conduct on account of popular rumors. 
During one of the Korean campaigns, presumably 
the last one in 614, Emperor Yang was informed 
of the prophecy concerning Li by a soothsayer 
(fang-shih Fy +), An-ch‘ieh-t‘o #AfMpe, and was 
advised to exterminate all who bore that surname. 
This advice was used as an excuse to effect the 
downfall of a prominent official, Li Hun 2&jif and 
his relative, Li Min 4&4. They and their families 
were executed by official order in the spring of 
615.° 

Among other outstanding men of the Li sur- 
name then connected with the court of Ch‘ang-an 
was the man who was actually to fulfill the proph- 
ecy and to supersede Yang Kuang as emperor over 
the whole of China. This was Li Yiian 279 ,?° 
Duke of T‘ang, a loyal official and first cousin of 


*Sui-shu 4.9a [KM 2353. 4c]. 

* Sui-shu 4. 10b [KM 2354. 1b]; 37. 6b-8a, .ad lla [KM 
2458. 3, 4]. 

*T‘ang Kao-tsu. Annals in Chiu T‘ang-shu, ch. 1; 
T‘ang-shu, ch. 1. 


the Emperor on the maternal side. He not only 
bore the ominous surname Li, but also was very 
popular with a growing number of influential men. 
Hence he came to share the suspicion and dislike 
of Emperor Yang and felt it necessary to keep 
away from the palace. He was not arrested and 
in fact he continued to be used by the Sui during 
the next two years to check banditry in Shansi 
and to assist against border raids of the Turks. 

One of these raids almost resulted in disaster 
for Emperor Yang when he was surprised by the 
Turkish Khan and besieged at Yen-men in north- 
ern Shansi for a month in the autumn of 615. 
Meanwhile rebellion and banditry increased in all 
sections of the country and a year after his great 
loss of prestige at Yen-men the Emperor withdrew 
to his southern capital at Chiang-tu (Yang-chou) 
on the lower Yangtze. From then until his 
murder in 618 Emperor Yang himself played an 
insignificant part in national affairs, although 
many important officials continued to be loyal to 
the Sui name and to struggle for power under the 
banner of the house of Yang even after his death. 

Among these officials Li Yiian came to be the 
most important and with his rise the popular 
ballad took on new meaning. He definitely broke 
with the central authorities in June, 617. With 
the aid of his son Li Shih-min 24¢ff& and a 
strong number of followers, including scholars, 
troops and Turkish adherents, he marched from 
T“ai-yiian to Ch‘ang-an and there set up a grand- 
son of Yang Kuang as puppet emperor. This 
boy’s “reign ” lasted only from December 617 to 
June 618.12 Li Yiian succeeded him and is known 
to history as Kao-tsu, first emperor of the T‘ang 
dynasty. 

During the time of the Duke of T‘ang’s cam- 
paign other men continued to break with the Sui 
authority. Several leaders of this period bore the 
auspicious name of Li, a surname not uncommon 
in China. In addition to those previously men- 
tioned at least one other is connected with the 
prophecy. In Wu-wei #{f%, modern Liang-chou 
in Kansu, a former Sui official Li Kuei 4=# was 
given first place by his fellow insurgents on account 
of his surname. 

Thus the ballad was important in the first place 
because it foretold a change in rulers, a loss of 
power for the Yang family of the Sui dynasty, and 
secondly because it implied the accession of a Li 
and hence was interpreted as a favorable omen by 


11 Sui-shu 5. la-2a. 
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several different groups who were either led by a 
man named Li or who set up some Li of more or 
less importance as a nominal leader. 


Four Main Versions 


Let us now examine the four main versions of 
the ballad as they were recorded in writing and 
printed in the histories. 

The earliest book which presents the prophecy as 
a complete stanza is the Ta Tang ch‘uang-yeh 
ch‘i-chii-chu or Court Journal of the Founding of 
the Great T‘ang, written during the reign of T‘ang 
Kao-tsu (618-626) by the official Recorder Wen 
Ta-ya.'* This is a chronological narrative of 
events concerning the Duke of T‘ang and the 
founding of his dynasty from 615 up to the procla- 
mation of his accession as emperor in 618. Wen 
was a participant in the events of the time and his 
record provides us with what may be the nearest 
to the original form of the ballad. 

At the time when Li Yiian was preparing to 
set out on his campaign from T“ai-yiian to take 
Ch‘ang-an he announced his intention of raising 
“Righteous Troops” and hence beginning a real 
revolt against the constituted authorities. His 
followers naturally looked for signs of heavenly or 
popular approval. The Court Journal mentions 
results of divination auspicious for the Duke of 
T‘ang and also prophetic ballads which were cur- 
rent among the people in the time of Emperor 
Yang. In connection with the latter we find this 
statement : 


[1] Also there was the “song of peach-plum Li” which 
said: 


“ Peach-plum Li, 
Be reserved in speech. 
As a yellow heron [you] fly round the hill 
And turn about within the flower garden.” 


he F 

SRR itt 

Ki UR 

we FS 1 Eel Be 
This version of the ballad will be referred to 
hereafter as No. 1. A little study makes it evident 


that we have here a reference to the fortunes of 
Li Mi. The first line identifies the subject as a 


12 See W. Bingham, “ Wén Ta-ya: The First Recorder 
of T‘ang History,” JAOS 57.4 (1937), 368-74. The Court 
Journal is hereafter referred to as CYCCC. 

13 CYCCC 1. 8b. 


man of the Li surname (meaning plum), and the 
second gives the meaning of his personal name, 
Mi (secret). The yellow heron symbolizes the 
idea of lofty flight and hence ambition. The hill 
or hills, as will be apparent later, may have associa- 
tions both with Li Mi and the house of Yang, 
And the garden may be an imperial garden and 
hence may represent the empire. This form of the 
prophetic catch was also interpreted to apply es- 
pecially to Li Yiian. That point will be mentioned 
again after a discussion of the other principal 
versions of the song. 

The second oldest written version of the ballad 
is found in the standard dynastic histories, a 
series of volumes which contain the main body of 
our information for this period. Among them the 
Sui-shu (Sui History or Book of Sui) is probably 
the most important for our topic. It was compiled 
by a group of scholars, including the chief minister 
Wei Cheng, between the years 629 and 656. In 
the section entitled “ Monograph on the Five Ele- 
ments” (Wu-hsing chih) are to be found refer- 
ences to popular rumors and prophecies. Among 
these the following passage contains version No. 2: 


[2] During the Ta-yeh era [the reign of Emperor Yang, 
605-617] in a popular ballad it was said: 
“ Peach-plum Li, 
As a great heron [you] encircle the Yang hill 
And turn about among flowers and trees [or flower- 
ing trees]. 
Be reserved in speech, 
Who says one may?” 


eT 
Big iba 8 Poy ULI 
Pe EAE 
Baik ih 
Besa iF 

After this Li Mi, implicated in Yang Hsiian-kan’s 
rebellion, was seized by minor officials. On the road he 
escaped and revolted. He made secret alliance with a 
company of robbers. Leaving the Yang-ch‘eng Hills iB 
SK AL {in Honan, south of the mouth of the Lo River], 
he came to raid [and] broke into the granaries at the 
mouth of the Lo. Later he repeatedly camped his soldiers 
within the [imperial] park. 

“ Mo lang-yii (Be reserved in speech)” is Mi. Yii-wen 
Hua-chi = 344 JR [responsible for the murder of 
Emperor Yang in 618] styled himself Hsii if - [His] 
state subsequently was in fact destroyed. As to the mat- 
ter of “ shui tao hsii (Who says one may),” the above is 
a phrase of apprehensive doubt.** 


14 Sui-shu 22.24b [KM 2415. la]. 
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From this version and the interpretation with it 
we receive confirmation of the idea that the ballad 
dates back to the early days of Li Mi’s rebellion 
and was recited with him in mind. His biography 
in the Sui History states that he went out of 
Yang-ch‘eng in the spring of 617 and to the north 
he crossed over the Fang Hills FF jlj.** This would 
seem to be the specific name of the Yang-ch‘eng 
Hills mentioned in the above interpretation. The 
use of the character Yang f§ in this version then is 
clearly not a copyist’s mistake for the surname 
Yang #8, as it might seem without a knowledge of 
Li Mi’s career. 


In the second line also we should notice a differ- 


ent phrase for the heron of ambition with the use 
of the character hung %§, ‘ wild goose,’ pronounced 
both in T‘ang and modern times exactly the same 
as hung jt, meaning ‘ flood,’ and quite distinct in 
both periods from the huang #& ‘ yellow,’ of the 
first version. 

The third line gives a variation from No. 1 in 
the use of ‘ trees’ instead of ‘garden.’ This may 
be of little importance except that the word for 
garden, yiian [¥J, in No. 1 would seem to coincide 
better with the yiian J used for park in the 
Sui-shu interpretation. 

“Who says one may?” is not entirely clear as a 
translation of the three syllables shui tao hsii, 
whose chief purpose may be to serve as a rhyme 
matching the three syllables mo lang yii in the 
fourth line. The commentator finds an historical 
allusion in the name Hsii, but even he probably 
did not have a very clear idea of the meaning of 
this line inasmuch as he refers to it as “a phrase 
of apprehensive doubt.” 

This version from the Sui History, with its 
interpretation, is reprinted in its entirety in the 
thirteenth century encyclopedia Wen-hsien t‘ung- 
k‘ao of Ma Tuan-lin in the section dealing with 
“Poetic Novelties” (shih-i F#¥4)..° There is 
only one difference in the characters used, the word 
lin $f ‘ grove’ being substituted for the word mu 


*® Sui-shu 70. 14a [KM 2512.2c]. Cf. Chiu T*‘ang-shu 
53. 5a; T*ang-shu 84. 4a [KM 3284. la; 3887. 1c]. Neither 
the Yang-ch‘eng Hills nor the Fang Hills are mentioned 
in the description of this area in the Sui-shu “Mono- 
graph on Geography” (Ti-li chih). The Sui location of 
the Fang Hills is shown north of Yang-ch‘eng in Yang 
Shou-ching RESP AL. Li-tai yii-ti-t'u Fe FE Bl hh fia] (Yang 
shih Kuan-hai-t‘ang, 1911), “Sui ti-li chih t‘u” piu 
BE fi. 31d. 

**Ma Tuan-lin, Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (13th century. 
Commercial Press edition), 2427. 2a. 


AK ‘trees.’ Hence the third line might read 
“within flowery groves” or “among flowers and 
groves ” instead of “among flowers and trees,” a 
variation of no real importance. 

Next let us turn in the Sui History to the 
biographies of those prominent men of the surname 
Li who were executed at the orders of Emperor 
Yang in 615. In the case of Li Hun, we find only 
the general statement of a prophecy reported to 
the Emperor during the wars against Koguryé: 
“Certainly it is [one of] the Li clan who is due 
to be Son of Heaven.”*’ From the biography of 
Li Min comes additional information: 

Some one said that [Li] Min was also known as 


Hung-erh jt §1. The Emperor suspected that this char- 
acter Hung [meaning flood] was according to the 


prophecy.** 

These passages from the biographies of the Li’s 
who were executed have been condensed into one 
story and included in the Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien 
(Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Government) 
written by the great historian Ssii-ma Kuang 
shortly before his death in 1086. His wording 
differs only in two minor respects, one is the use 
of hsiao ming 7% ‘ child name’ for the less usual 
i ming —% of the Sui History. The other is the 
use of ying Jf& instead of tang ‘ in the second 
sentence. Thus the meaning would be practically 
the same and the sentence might read: “The 
Emperor suspected that this character Hung cor- 
responded to the prophecy.” *” 

This story from the earliest year or two when the 
prophecy was in circulation shows that the stanza 
as we now find it in writing may date back to 613 
or 614. It was not merely a general rumor that the 
Li clan were to supersede the Yang. Also we have 
here a reason for believing that the phrase for the 
heron was then recited hung-k‘u and not huang-k‘u. 
This latter idea is further substantiated from a 
glance at version No. 3. 

This version is found in a passage from the 
“ Monograph on the Five Elements” in the Chiu 
T‘ang-shu (Old T*ang History) compiled in 945. 


[3] At the end of the Sui there was a ballad saying: 


“ Peach-plum Li. 
A flood engulfs the Yang mountain. 
[or] 
The flood of the plum (Li) encompasseth the hill of 
the poplar (Yang).” 


17 Sui-shu 37. 7a [KM 2458. 3b]. 
18 Sui-shu 37. 1la [KM 2459. la]. 
1° TOTC, 182. 18b. 
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haf 
BE aK BH IL 


Emperor Yang suspected the Li clan of having a 
charm for receiving the mandate [of heaven]. Therefore 
he executed Li Chin-ts‘ai 4>>F [i.e. Li Hun]. Later Li 
Mi seized the granaries at the mouth of the Lo in 
accordance with this prophecy.*° 


This version of the ballad found in a book 
written down over three hundred years after the 
events appears to be merely the first two lines of 
the Sui-shu stanza (No. 2) with slight variations. 
Hung meaning ‘ flood’ is a different writing for 
the same sound of the hung in hung-k‘u. Although 
we have the story of Emperor Yang’s suspicion 
that it meant flood, in a catch recited orally either 
might have been the original form. The kw is 
omitted and thus an overwhelming flood is sub- 
stituted for the lofty flight of the heron. The 
Yang hill or mountain now definitely symbolizes 
the Yang family of the Sui dynasty. It is to be 
noted that this version contains no specific refer- 
ence to Li Mi or the events of his career, the main 
point being to indicate that the house of Li super- 
seded the Yang. Hence the Chiw T“ang-shu 
version (No. 3), in spite of the use of the character 
hung meaning flood, may be considered less au- 
thentic than either of those found in the earlier 
works. 

The next two references, one of which includes a 
fourth version, are found only in a still later his- 
tory, the above-mentioned general chronological 
account of Ssii-ma Kuang. They are entered by 
him as part of the events at the end of 616. The 
friends of Li Mi are considering reasons for accept- 
ing him as their leader. One reason given is the 
brief statement: 


Now all men are saying: 
“The Yang will fall and the Li will rise.” ™ 


I can find no mention in the dynastic history 
biographies of Li Mi which might correspond to 
this or the following passage. The next piece of 
translation from the same chapter contains version 
No. 4. 


Now there was a certain Li Hsiian-ying 2 PH% 
[I have not been able to find any other reference to this 
man] who came fleeing from the eastern capital [i. e. 
Lo-yang]. Passing through [the territory of] various 
bandits, he sought out Li Mi, saying: “ This man is to 
hold office in place of the Sui family.” 


°° Chiu T*ang-shu 37. 30a [KM 3206. 2c]. 
22 TOTO 183. 4b. 


When others asked his reason, Hsiian-ying spoke of 
the recent ballad-singing among the people.®* “ There wags 
the peach-plum stanza which said: 

[4] “‘ Peach-plum Li. 
The Emperor and Empress go round about Yang. 
chou, 
And turn about within the flower garden. 
Be reserved in speech, 
Who says one may?’ 


REF 
2H © 
ROE 
Ty ight 
BEL BF 
“Peach-plum Li (t‘ao-li-tzi) means a son of the Li 
clan who has escaped by fleeing (tao 3k). The Emperor 
and Empress are the sovereigns together. Turning about 
within the flower garden means the Son of Heaven, stay- 
ing at Yang-chou without a day of return, will turn 
round at the moat [i.e. keep within the enclosure of 
his city or palace]. The matter of ‘Be reserved in 
speech,** who says one may?’ is Mi.” 
Then he met [Li] Mi and thereupon submitted to and 
served him.*® 


The ballad as here presented by Ssii-ma Kuang 
seems to be a variation based on the first and 
second versions and adapted to the events of 616 
after Emperor Yang had withdrawn to Chiang-tu 
(Yang-chou). The general form is like that of 
the Sui-shu (No. 2) with the Emperor and En- 
press substituted for the heron of ambition and 
Yang-chou (note that a third character # for 
Yang is here used) instead of Yang-shan, the 
Yang hill. On the other hand the phrase for 
Emperor and Empress, huang-hou, is in at least 
the first syllable similar in sound to the huang-k‘u 
of the corresponding line in the Court Journal 
version (No. 1). A ballad passed along by word 
of mouth might have been easily changed in this 
way. The flower garden in this later version seems 
to have been derived from No. 1 rather than No. 2. 

We have thus four main versions of the prophetic 
ballad ; two of these (Nos. 1 and 2) may both date 
back to the years of its first being sung and are 
without doubt connected with the rise of Li Mi. 


2 JE RAK. The 1934 edition, ch. 183. 5b, 
reads: jf 3 ft fi] . . - » “ among people who came from 
the north.” 

*° 1934 ed., 5b, reads #2 | at this point and | 
in the interpretation. 

** & J FH in both editions. Cf. line 4 of the stanza 
itself. 

25 TCTC 183. 5a. 
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The third seems to be derived from the second 
yersion. The fourth is definitely associated with 
the events of 616 and may be authentic as a written 
form of the words sung at that time. 


Allusions to the Duke of T*ang 


The next point is to observe how the ballad was 
interpreted to favor the rise of Li Yiian to supreme 
power. It has already been mentioned that Li 
Yiian was under suspicion at the court of Ch‘ang- 
an for more than one reason as early as 615. 
Later when rebellion was being plotted in T‘ai-yiian 
the ballad was definitely associated with him. 
Ssii-ma Kuang informs us that in the course of 
an argument to persuade Li Yiian to break with 
the Sui authorities Li Shih-min referred to the 
prophecy and warned his father that the popular 
saying might be applied to him and result in his 
sharing the fate of Li Hun.” 

When rebellion had been decided upon the ballad 
might be considered as a clearly favorable omen. 
The version in the Court Journal (No. 1) is said 
to have been sung in 617 by people of all ages in 
Chin-yang, Tai-yiian, when Li Yiian was prepar- 
ing to set out on his campaign to take Ch‘ang-an. 
The scholarly author, Wen Ta-ya, gives some ex- 
planation of what he considered this version of the 
ballad to mean at that time. 

Li was the dynasty surname. T“ao #&, meaning 
‘peach,’ is said to have stood for the place-name 
T‘ao ffJ as used in the ancient phrase T‘ao T‘ang 
fj =. The reader trained in the classics did not 
need to be reminded that the legendary ruler Yao 
was prince of T‘ao and T‘ang when he ruled in 
Shansi. Hence the word peach was interpreted to 
refer indirectly to the principality of Tang, and 
this would suggest the auspicious implication that 
Li Yiian, Duke of Tang, was to be a great ruler 
like Yao. (Note also that the name Yao # is 
included within the character jao # used for the 
idea ‘to go round’ or ‘encircle.’) Such literary 
double meaning would be a delight to the scholar. 
But we should not infer from this explanation that 
any of these classical allusions were apparent to the 
ordinary folk of Chin-yang who were singing the 
ballad. Wen Ta-ya explains that in the actual 
speaking of the piece the character meaning peach 
is used in order to match the word plum. Thus 


*®TCTC 183.18b-19a. Cf. Charles P. Fitzgerald, Son 
of Heaven: A Biography of Li Shih-Min, founder of the 
T‘ang Dynasty (Cambridge, England; 1933), 32-34. 
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the spoken ¢‘ao-li-tzii would make clear to any 
listners which li is referred to.?" 

The yellow heron, as we have seen, symbolizes 
the idea of lofty flight and hence ambition. This 
implication is taken for granted but the circuit of 
a flower garden is given special explanation as 
being associated with the banners of Chin-yang. 
Just before, and on the same page with the passage 
here discussed, the Court Journal tells of the dis- 
playing of red and white banners on the camp 
walls and ramparts of the city and that they 
“brightened (or shone on each other like a 
flower-garden.” ** Wen Taa-ya describes very briefly 
how Li Yiian himself reacted to the singing 
of the ballad. The Duke of T‘ang was pleased 
and probably amused by the auspicious prophecy 
and the happy coincidence of the many-colored 
banners. 

Every time the Emperor [i.e. Li Yiian] looked at the 
banners he smiled and spoke saying: 

“The flower garden may be all right. But I do not 
know how about the yellow heron. In order to fulfill the 
mysterious prophecy I must cover a thousand li in one 
sweep [lit. raising].” *° 


Li Yiian’s reference to the flower garden means, 
I presume, that the ordinary people would think of 
the banners and not realize the far wider extent of 
influence which was implied. He was more doubt- 
ful about the comparison between himself and the 
yellow heron. On the other hand he was probably 
pleased that this allusion seemed to foretell his 
march of about a thousand li from T“ai-yiian to 
Ch‘ang-an. 

The ballad is cited once more in the Court 
Journal, after the Duke of T“ang had fulfilled his 
desire to reach Ch‘ang-an and a few weeks before 
he took the title of emperor. Among the speeches 
and arguments of those urging him to accept the 
throne the popular catch is mentioned as a reason 
for his accession. In a long address of some of 
the leading officials “the singing of the ballad of 
the establishment of T‘ang Li” is mentioned as a 
preparatory omen, a positive designation of Li 
Yiian’s imperial authority.*° 


Poem Attributed to Wei Yiian-sung 


At this same time officials who were urging his 
acceptance of the throne reported to Li Yiian other 


27 CYCCC 1. 8b. 
28 Thid. 

2° OYCCC 1. 9a. 
8°OYCCC 3. 9a. 
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popular ballads and poetic prophecies. They were 
desirous of having the accession of their new 
emperor conform to tradition. Hence they used 
poems and prophecies as had been done at the time 
of Han Kuang-wu 3¢j, the founder of the later 
Han dynasty in the first century a.p.** Among 
other verses they are said to have presented to 
Li Yiian a poem concerning the change of dynasty 
then being effected. This poem was attributed to 
Wei Yiian-sung #j 7 #%, 2 man who had circulated 
strange tales and predictions during the Northern 
Chou period (557-581) .** 

The Chou-shu (Chow History or Book of Chou), 
a history compiled some years after the Court 
Journal during the reign of T‘ang T“ai-tsung, tells 
of Wei’s writing a poem during the T‘ien-ho K# 
era (566-572). In this he is said to have predicted 
the fall of Chou and the rise of Sui and T‘ang. 
But the Chow History provides only a brief note 
concerning Wei Yiian-sung and also tells us: “ We 
have lost [the records of] his case and hence do 
not write his biography.” ** 

The following is the statement concerning Wei’s 
poem as found in the Court Journal of Wén Ta-ya. 
Some characters are missing from the existing 
texts and hence these spaces have been left blank.** 


Master Wei (Wei Yiian-sung of Shu-chiin ##f} [mod- 
ern Chengtu]) in Chou T‘ien-ho fifth year [570], inter- 
calary tenth moon, wrote the following poem: 


[5] “In [the years] hsii and hai prince and ministers are 

in discord. 

In tei and ch‘ou one destroys city walls and moats. 

In yin and mao it is as if one approaches a 
settlement. 

In [the years of] the dragon and the snake one 
subdues the four directions. 

Ten and eight --/\ make up a male child +. 
[(Or) At eighteen he becomes a man.] 

Flood waters lodge at the side of the sword Jj. 

In market and court righteousness returns to rule. 

Men are at peace, entirely unconfused. 

Men’s words have a permanent value [i.e., may 
be relied upon]. 


81 Tbid. 9b. 

*? Biographical note in Chou-shw Ji] #if (636. Commer- 
cial Press Po-na edition, photo-lithographic reprint of 
the Big Type Edition of Shu of 1144), 47.17b-18a [KM 
2335. 3b]. I am indebted to Professor George A. Ken- 
nedy for having called my attention to the importance 
of this poem. 

88 Chou-shu, 47. 18a [KM 2335. 3b]. 

8 The edition of Miao Ch‘iian-sun, which is used in 
this article, was carefully compiled on the basis of several 
earlier editions. These will be discussed in a later study. 


Again it is reiterated that the Tao 3 [the Way 
of Heaven] is inconstant. 

In becoming a prince, it is well to be deliberate, 

——-— Ya ao and T‘ang #. 

The peach-spring flowers — —. 

The plum-tree (li-shu Zs Hit ) rises majestically 
(t‘ang-t'ang "ig ig). 

Only see [the years] yin and mao. 

Deep waters drown the yellow poplar (Yang #§).”™ 


This poem, which Wen Ta-ya says was written 
in 570 and presented to Li Yiian in 618, describes 
events which actually occurred between 614 and 
621. In lines one to four and in line fifteen 
dates are given according to two methods of refer- 
ring to a twelve year cycle. For example the year 
618 was a year of the tiger whose cyclical char- 
acters were mou-yin s&3q, 619 was a year of the 
hare, chi-mao GJ), 620 and 621 were years of the 
dragon and snake respectively. Thus in the first 
four and last three lines of the poem we have 
explicit reference to occurrences of the years 614 
to 621, from the confusion at the start of that 
period through the rise of the Li and end of the 
Yang to the decisive victories of the T‘ang armies 
over their great rivals in 621.°° 

In lines five and six the name Li Yiian is indi- 
cated by a common device of splitting up parts of 
each character. --/\-F in line five are parts of 
Liz. The next line denotes Yiian #4, a character 
which is sometimes written as ‘ waters’ at the side 
of a ‘sword.’ ** The flood waters also imply the 
calamity which overcame the Sui and which has 
been referred to in the discussion of versions 2 and 
3 of the popular ballad. 

Lines seven to nine are more obvious in their 
reference to ideal conditions under the new régime. 
Ten and eleven offer words of caution to a ruler. 
Line twelve has three characters missing but prob- 
ably compares the prince who is founding a new 
dynasty with Yii, first ruler of the legendary Hsia 
dynasty and Tang, first king of the Shang 
dynasty. 

Line thirteen is also incomplete. The ‘ peach- 
spring ’ may refer to a retreat where one can avoid 
disturbance. 

The last three lines contain some phrases resem- 


85 OYCCC 3. 10a. 

8° P, Hoang, Concordance des Chronologies Néoméniques 
Chinoise et Européenne, Variétés Sinologiques No. 29 
(Shanghai, 1910), 184. 

87 K‘ang-hsi Dictionary (Commercial Press reprint 
695. 
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bling those in the popular ballad. The ‘ plum’ is 
again the clan Li. It rises to the tune of t‘ang- 
t‘ang, which denotes grave dignity and has the 
sound of the future dynastic title. The last line 
contains another reference to a flood, this time 
submerging the ‘poplar,’ Yang, as feared by the 
Sui emperor. The term ‘deep waters’ is particu- 
larly appropriate in connection with Li Yian 
because it is equivalent to his given name Yiian, 
meaning ‘abyss’ or ‘ gulf.” Thus Li and Yiian 
are both referred to twice in this poem, first by 
allusion to the form of the characters and secondly 
by reference to the meaning of each. 

The whole poem may be considered as a re- 
markably accurate prophecy of the fall of Sui and 
establishment of T‘ang power. If it is the poem 
referred to in the Chou History, we may well 
understand why that book includes the statement: 
“ And it really has been fulfilled.” However, the 
very fact of definite references to Li Yiian and to 
the events of certain years has led me to question 
the authorship of the verses. 

We know that the sole reason why Wei Yiian- 
sung was mentioned in the Chou History is because 
of his interest in prophecy and other strange tales. 
These were the kind of writings written by and 
valued by Taoists. It seems probable that Wei 
was a Taoist, especially since the brief note in 
the Chou History also includes this statement: 
“By nature he did not trust Buddhism.” If a 
Taoist, then he would wish for an emperor of the 
Li surname (associated with Lao-tzii) and it would 
not be unlikely for him to prophesy the “ majestic 
rise” of the “plum-tree.” But beyond that I 
believe we should consider the poem No. 5 a 
forgery of the year 618. Let us note in detail the 
reasons for doubting its authenticity. 

In the first place there is the dating of the poem 
as given in the Court Journal. The Chinese text 
explicitly designates Wei’s having written in the 
“intercalary tenth moon ” of the year correspond- 
ing to 570. Actually that year included an inter- 
calary fourth moon but no extra moon between the 
tenth and eleventh.** Hence it seems possible that 
this date was appended carelessly and perhaps only 
with the object of making the assertion concerning 
Wei’s authorship more impressive. On the other 
hand this date may have been inserted either by the 
officials who were announcing these verses to Li 
Yiian or by Wen Ta-ya himself to inform the 


88 TOTC, ch. 170. See also P. Hoang, op. cit., 178. 


initiated that this poem was not an authentic 
composition of the T‘ien-ho reign period. In any 
case the date is obviously unreliable. 

The cyclical characters and monsters used in 
lines one to four might have meant any group of 
six years hsii to mou plus the next two, and to the 
people of T‘ien-ho fifth year (570) they would 
have meant the years 566 to 573.°° The fact that 
the happenings described do tally with the actual 
history of 614 to 621 would seem to show that the 
author had a knowledge of the later period and 
attributed his writing to Wei Yiian-sung. 

Furthermore if this poem had been known dur- 
ing the last years of the Sui it would seem likely 
that some mention of it might have been made 
elsewhere or that the popular ballad would show 
some connection with the poem of Wei Yiian- 
sung. Such is not the case, however. The verses 
attributed to Wei make up a totally different 
composition. 

The fact that the official history of the Chou 
dynasty contains a statement confirming the ac- 
curacy of Wei’s prophecy does not alter our con- 
clusion since the Chou History was written after 
the reign of Li Yiian and the writing of the Court 
Journal, The information concerning Wei Yiian- 
sung contained in the Chow History may have been 
based on reports current at the accession of Li 
Yiian and perhaps part of it was even obtained 
directly from the Court Journal. 

Hence, Wei Yiian-sung’s poem (No. 5) is not to 
be considered as a possible earlier version of the 
popular ballad but rather as a composition mostly 
if not entirely invented to heighten the prestige 
of the new dynasty. It may even have been com- 
posed after 621 and thus may throw further light 
on the date of the Court Journal itself. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion let us summarize concerning the 
ballad which was heard on the streets at the end 
of the Sui and which various authors have re- 
corded for us. The original ballad may have 
quickly given rise to variations such as are repre- 
sented by the Court Journal No. 1 and the Sui-shu 
versions. The second is more important only in 
that it contains the syllable hung associated with 
the idea of flood and the interesting double mean- 
ing of the Yang hill or mountain. Otherwise we 
may conclude that the first is the earliest known 





8° Tbid., 178-179. 
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form. It certainly is the earliest written version. 
The reference to Li Mi is perhaps more definite 
than in the Swi-shw where an extra line of what 
may be only a jingle has been added. In the 
Court Journal version the lines one and two con- 
tain in immediate succession the meanings of Li 
and Mi. The fact of any mention of Li Mi being 
retained in a song explained only as prophesying 
the accession of Li Yiian seems significant as evi- 
dence of its having been faithfully recorded. And 


the use of garden (yiian) instead of trees (mu) 
fits better with the explanation in the Sui-shy 
than the version there presented. 

Finally, the ballad as quoted by Wen Ta-ya is 
particularly significant for the history of the times 
because of its association not only with an early 
important rebel, Li Mi, but with the successful 
career of the founder of a new dynasty, the Duke 
of Tang. 





IS THE STORY OF AHIKAR THE WISE OF INDIAN ORIGIN? 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


Princeton, N. J. 


IN THE city of Nandpur there once lived a king, called 
Nanda, with his son, prince Hemmand, and his chan- 
cellor, Sakatila, renowned for his wisdom. The latter, 
after years of faithful service, aroused the suspicion of 
his master, who without inquiry caused him to be thrown 
into a dungeon, whereupon he appointed a nincompoop 
his successor. Some five years later the king of Bengal 
decided to test his royal colleague: he sent him two 
mares, mother and daughter, but resembling each other 
perfectly. King Nanda was to determine which was the 
mother and which the daughter, at the risk of being 
accounted a dunce. In his perplexity the monarch re- 
membered his former chancellor and inquired after him. 
Fortunately, Sakatala was still alive in his prison. After 
being restored to his office and informed of the prob- 
lem, the wise minister subjected the two mares to a 
simple test, which left no doubt as to which was the 
mother and which the daughter. Another version adds 
that, after this, another king, anxious to test the wisdom 
of Nanda and his councillors, sent him a staff, with the 
request to tell him which was the root-end and which the 
top-end. Sakatila immersed the staff in water: the end 
which sank deeper was the root-end.* 


This amusing tale forms part of the Suvd- 
bahuttari-katha, the Seventy-two Narratives of a 
Parrot, a Rajasthani text derived from the lost 
Sanskrit poem of Devadatta, which is itself a 
derivative of the lost Sukasaptati of unknown 
authorship and date but anterior to the end of the 
twelfth century of the Christian era.? The extant 
textus simplicior** of the Sukasaptati is another 





1J. Hertel, Indische Marchen, Jena, 1921, p. 321. 

2J. Hertel, Das Pajicatantra, seine Geschichte und 
seine Verbreitung, Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, pp. 234 ff. 

22 Richard Schmidt, Die Cukasaptati (texrtus simpli- 
cior) aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, Kiel, 1894, pp. 68 f. 


off-shoot of the same work, so that Devadatta’s 
poem and the textus simplicior are parallel ver- 
sions, derived from a common source. 

Even before the twelfth century our story was 
incorporated into Somadeva’s Ocean of Story, 
though in a strangely altered form, no doubt in 
order to make it fit into the general frame of the 
compilation. Since Somadeva wrote his huge work 
at the beginning of the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, it is clear that our story must have 
been current in India prior to that date. The 
Ahikar story is known to have been composed at 
Babylon between 650 and 450 before Christ.’ 
There is thus an interval of a millennium and a 
half, roughly speaking, between the probable date 
of the Semitic branch and the terminus ante quem 
of the Indian branch of the story. Few critics, 
we believe, will consider an application of the 
dictum post hoc, ergo propter hoc as unfair under 
these circumstances. Or, to express it more con- 
servatively, very cogent evidence must be adduced 
to convince us of the priority of the Indian branch. 

The problem of the ultimate origin of the 
Ahikar story was first posed by Th. Benfey who, 
as an Indianist, stoutly maintained the hypothesis 





® B. Meissner, Das Marchen vom weisen Achigar (Der 
Alte Orient, XVI (2), Leipzig, 1917), passim; cf. also 
Th. Ndldeke, “ Untersuchungen zum Achiqar-Roman,” 
Abhandlungen d. Gott. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch., phil.- 
hist. Kl., N. F., XIV (4), Berlin, 1913, p. 6. 
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of an Indian origin of the romance;* but, alas, 
his reasoning is anything but convincing and has 
in fact been rejected by many competent scholars.° 

None the less, Benfey’s hypothesis did not die 
with its originator, but was subsequently revived 
and defended with new arguments by disciples of 
Benfey such as Emmanuel Cosquin,® Paul Mare,’ 
and Th. Zachariae.*® 

In view of the long history of the Ahikar story 
in the Near East it is easily understood that it 
must be classed among the so-called “ traditional ” 
books to which Gilbert Murray devoted some of 
his most brilliant and informative pages. It is a 
book which to all appearances grew from relatively 
small beginnings—the narrative of the papyrus 
text of Elephantine,® written down prior to 400 
B.C., is a simple, short, and straight-forward 
story—into the bulky romance which we know 
from the various Eastern redactions, attracting 
new material, particularly in the purely didactic 
parts. Since many of these accessory features are 
manifestly late and alien to the Babylonian origi- 
nal, their Indian provenance, where it can be 
shown, will prove nothing whatever as to the origin 
of the romance itself. Since Cosquin’s and Zacha- 
riae’s demonstrations were largely concerned with 
these secondary features,’° their studies, though 
interesting and useful, fail to prove the main 
point, the Indian origin of the romance proper. 

The original Semitic story, of which the papyrus 
of Elephantine gives a fair idea, runs briefly as 
follows : ** 





‘Th. Benfey, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1890-92, II, 
164 ff. 

5 Cf. Th. Zachariae, Kleine Schriften, Bonn-Leipzig, 
1920, p. 72. 

* Revue Biblique internationale, VIII (1899), pp. 50- 
82; 510-31; ef. also Th. Reinach, Revue des études juives, 
XXXVIII (1899), pp. 1-13. 

7 Studien eur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, II 
(1902), pp. 393-411. 

8 Zeitschrift des Vereins f. Volkskunde, XVII (1907), 
pp. 172-95; op. cit., pp. 72-82. 

*A. Ungnad, Aramdische Papyrus aus Blephantine, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 62 ff.; A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of 
the Fifth Century B.0., Oxford, 1923, pp. 204 ff. 

20 Such accessory features are: the frequency of the 
number 8 in some of the late redactions of the Ahikar 
story, the comparison of the young scapegrace with a 
cedar (which is ingeniously supposed to have originally 
been a lotus), Ahikar’s childlessness and his invocation 
of the gods, and, of course, the various riddles. 

11 For an excellent bibliography cf. W. Bousset, Die 
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The wise Ahikar, chancellor of a Mesopotamian king, 
being childless, adopts a nephew named Nadan,?? whu 
turns out to be an ingrate and hatches a plot by which 
it is made to appear that Ahikar is intent upon the 
destruction of his royal master. The latter, like all 
Oriental kings of story-books very prone to anger, does 
not trouble himself to investigate the matter but con- 
demns Ahikar to death. Having once shown a favor to 
the grandee in charge of the execution, Ahikar now reaps 
the reward of his good deed: a common criminal is 
dressed up as Ahikar and publicly executed, while the 
real Ahikar lives concealed in the basement of his 
palace.* Hearing of the wise minister’s disappearance, 
a foreign king sends a sort of ultimatum to Ahikar’s 
master, requiring him to solve certain riddles. As no one 
at court has enough wit, the king is sorely perplexed 
and repents him of having destroyed (as he thinks) his 
faithful Ahikar. Then the latter’s friend and protector 
speaks up; Ahikar is released from his subterraneous 
abode, reinstated in his office of chancellor and entrusted 
with giving fitting replies to the impudent messengers 
of the foreign king, while the infamous Nadan meets 
with the punishment he so justly deserves, 


Paul Marc ** supposed this story, however simple 
in appearance, to be the result of a fusion of two 
rudimentary themes, viz. (1) the disgrace and 
rehabilitation of a minister, and (2) the ungrate- 
ful nephew. Now it is quite certain that the first 
of these two themes does exist by itself, not only 
in the Indian version outlined at the outset of this 
study, but in the French romance of Ogier le 
Danois,* the Bavarian legend of Hans Dollinger,”* 





Religion des Judentums im spathellenistischen Zeitalter, 
Tiibingen, 1926, pp. 7 f.; A. Danon, Revue d’ethnographie 
et des traditions populaires, IV (1923), pp. 47-68 (French 
translation of a Turkish version) ; Moses Gaster, Studies 
and Texts, London, 1925-28, I, 239 ff.; the standard edi- 
tion of the various redactions is still that of F. C. 
Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris and Agnes Smith Lewis, 
The Story of Ahikar, Cambridge, 1913; cf. also Frangois 
Nau, Histoire et Sagesse d’Ahikar l’Assyrien, Paris, 1909. 
On the probable historical basis of the story—or part of 
it—cf. A. T. Olmstead, JAOS 56 (1936), p. 243. 

12TIn the papyrus text the young scapegrace is the son 
of Ahikar. 

18 This is a very popular motive and found all over 
the Orient; cf. Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, 
London, 1924-28, II, 10 and 123; E. J. W. Gibb, The 
History of the Forty Vezirs, London, 1886, p. 123; W. A. 
Clouston, Flowers from a Persian Garden, London, 1890, 
p- 169; Wolf Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage und Novelle bei 
Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen, Gdttingen, 1921, p. 87. 
If Liudprand of Cremona (Antap., I. 9; III. 32) is to be 
believed, such happenings were not rare in the Byzantine 
empire of the tenth century. 

14 Op. et loc. cit. 

15 Carl Voretzsch, Ueber die Sage von Ogier dem Diinen, 
Halle, 1891, pp. 99 ff.; P. Rajna, Romania, III (1874), 
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various South-Slav traditions about Marco Kral- 
jevich,** in Russian ballads about Ilia of Murom,"* 
and in a number of folk-tales.1® A similar feature 
was noted in the legendary history of Belisar,”° 
and it is a fact historically well ascertained that 
the Byzantine general Bardas Phokas had to be 
recalled from exile to suppress the rebellion of 
Bardas Skleros.** Finally, there is the Irish story 
of the brave De Coucy, whom the king of England 
confined in the Tower of London after taking him 
from his barony in the county of Cork and whom 
he kept a prisoner till the king of France sent over 
a champion to insult and beard him. Then the 
English king was glad to take De Coucy out of the 
dungeon to fight the French champion, since no 
one of his own English dared take the Frenchman 
in hand.”? 

True enough, in many of these texts it is not 
so much a question of matching wits as of deter- 
mining who is the best boxer or swordsman; but 
the essential plot: emprisonment or exile of the 
pillar of the throne and the ensuing perplexity of 
the king, his master, is everywhere the same. The 
theme is however so simple, so elementary—similar 
situations must have arisen, and doubtless did 
arise, time and again in the course of history—that 
there is nothing to prevent us from assuming that 
stories of this type originated independently in 
different countries and at different times. 

On the other hand, the theme of the ungrateful 
nephew does not appear to exist separately. In the 





pp. 31 ff.; J. Bédier, Les Légendes épiques, Paris, 1921, 
II, 281 ff. 

16 Kar] Wehrhan, Die deutschen Sagen des Mittelalters, 
Miinchen, 1920, IT, 9. 

17 A, Dozon, L’Epopée serbe, Paris, 1888, p. 112; W. M. 
Petrovitch, Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians, 
London, 1914, p. 109; A. Mazon, Contes slaves de la 
Macédoine sud-occidentale, Paris, 1923, p. 95. 

18 A, Rambaud, La Russie épique, Paris, 1876, p. 59; 
W. Wollner, Untersuchungen iiber die Volksepik der 
Grossrussen, Leipzig, 1879, p. 39; I. F. Hapgood, The 
Epic Songs of Russia, New York, 1886, p. 270; W. 
Nehring, Mitteilungen d. Schlesischen Gesellschaft f. 
Volkskunde, VIII (1906), p. 8. 

19 W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, The Folk-Tales of the 
Magyars, London, 1889, p. 118. 

20K, Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Li- 
teratur, Miinchen, 1897, p. 826. 

21G, Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzantine 4 la fin du 
diwiéme siécle, Paris, 1896, I, 399. 

22 George Borrow, Wild Wales, London, 1907, p. 575. 
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Ahikar story it simply serves as a plausible ex- 
planation of the king’s sudden anger at his vezir, 
It could therefore be easily replaced, once a story- 
teller hit upon a different motivation which for one 
reason or another appealed to him more. The fact 
that in the Indian Sukasaptati such a substitution 
has evidently taken place cannot then be used to 
demonstrate the priority of this version over the 
Near Eastern ones, the less so because the reason 
of the change is not difficult to guess: all tales of 
the Sukasaptati are put in the mouth of a learned 
parrot intent on persuading a belle volage to break 
her tryst with her lover. They had therefore to be 
short to keep within the bounds of verisimilitude. 
As a result, a far shorter motivation was substi- 
tuted for the long-drawn-out intrigue of the 
infamous Nadan. For the same reason, probably, 
the picturesque episode of the grateful nobleman 
who manages to keep alive the victim of His 
Majesty’s wrath, was also suppressed ; the Indian 
reviser hit upon the simple device of having the 
king condemn his chancellor not to death but to 
life-imprisonment in a dungeon. 

At the same time it is worth underlining that 
the Indian story is certainly not of independent 
growth, but a branch of the Ahikar romance, for 
two very good reasons, viz. (1) the connection of 
the main theme with the challenge to a matching 
of wits of the wise minister’s royal master by a 
foreign king, and (2) the name of the ungrateful 
monarch, Nanda. 

Nanda is the name of an historical Indian 
dynasty, the last ruler of which was a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great; ?** he appears to have 
become a legendary figure and, as often happens, 
to have attracted to his name many a floating story. 
There is, however, no conceivable fact in his known 
biography that would have lent color to the 
attribution to him of our tale. So the question 
arises: Why was Nanda rather than any other of 
the many legendary kings who have ruled in 
India ** chosen to take the place of the Semitic 
monarch of the original Ahikar story? The answer 





228 Cf. E. J. Rapson, The Cambridge History of India, 
I (1922), Index, s. v. 

28 Thus a modern Indian version (North Indian Notes 
and Queries, 1893, p. 139, no. 291) ascribes the adven- 
ture to king Akbar. 
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to this question will remove the last doubt as to 
real origin of the Ahikar romance. 

In the Semitic branch of the tale the king is 
invariably a Near Eastern monarch, frequently 
identified with the mighty Sennacherib (705-681 
B.c.). But in the plot of the romance the king 
is little more than a figure-head, the prime mover 
of the action being, in the first part of the story, 
the treacherous Nadan, in the second part, the 
foreign monarch who sends the riddle questions. 
The name of Ahikar’s nephew, Nadan, which is 
good Semitic, to all appearances suggested the 
Indian Nanda, owing to a superficial similarity in 
form. As a result, when the action of the romance 
was simplified, as pointed out above, the name of 
the king was dropped and replaced by that of the 
intriguer, who was then easily identified with the 
Indian king Nanda of legendary fame. On the 
other hand, the reverse process (the possibility of 
which might be theoretically admitted) is rendered 
impossible by the fact that Nadan’s réle in the 
Semitic Ahikar is much older than the historical 
reign of the Indian Nanda. Furthermore, while 
the transfer of the name from the traitor and 
former prime mover to the new prime mover, who 
is the king himself, is easy to understand, one fails 
to see why the name of an Indian king should have 
been given, though in a Semitized form, to the 
traitor, whose réle would have to be supposed, 
according to the Indianist hypothesis, to have been 
cut out of whole cloth. 

Assuming then, as we safely may, that the 
Ahikar story was carried from Mesopotamia to 
India, we face the further question as to the route 
by which it is likely to have travelled and along 
which it should perhaps have left some traces. 
Now it is certainly strange that none of the many 
Orientalists who have dealt with the Ahikar ro- 
mance appears to have been aware of its existence 
in Mediaeval Persia. 

In his account of the reign of King Kosrau 
Anushirwan (A.D. 531-579) Firdousi tells the 
following episode : ** 


King Kosrau, exhausted with fatigue on a hunting 
expedition, falls asleep, his head resting on the chest of 
his loyal chancellor, the wise Buzurdjmihr, when a bird 





24 Le Livre des Rois, trad. J. Mohl, Paris, 1876-78, VI, 
366 ff. 
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descends from the sky, tears the monarch’s bracelet, 
swallows one by one the precious stones of which it is 
composed, and then disappears. Buzurdjmihr is seized 
with terror, interpreting, rightly, the event as a most 
evil omen. Meanwhile the king wakes up, misses his 
bracelet, and suspects his chancellor of having stolen it 
and of having swallowed the pearls. Unable to defend 
himself, Buzurdjmihr is condemned to remain a prisoner 
in his own house. 

Meanwhile his sister’s son continues in the king’s 
service and receives wise instructions from his uncle on 
how to grow in favor with his royal master. Kosrau, 
noticing this, one day asks him who has given him such 
wise counsel and is referred to Buzurdjmihr. Kosrau 
then sends the youth to the fallen minister’s house to 
enquire how he of all men could have incurred such a 
disgrace. Buzurdjmihr simply replies that he considers 
his own diminished estate as better than that of the 
king. On hearing this reply, Kosrau is seized with anger 
and orders Buzurdjmihr to be thrown into a dungeon. 
Some time later he again sends the youth to find out 
how the prisoner bears his fate. He receives the reply 
that the fallen chancellor passes his days more happily 
than the king passes his. Kosrau then has him locked 
up in an iron cage provided with spikes, in which the 
unfortunate man cannot hope for rest either by day or 
by night. Again the monarch sends the young man to 
enquire into his uncle’s state of mind, and again he 
receives the old reply: Buzurdjmihr’s days are happier 
than those of Kosrau. Exasperated, the monarch sends 
the same messenger, this time accompanied by the execu- 
tioner, to the prisoner, with orders either to extract a 
more satisfactory answer or to threaten him with the 
extreme penalty. Buzurdjmihr gives an answer to this 
effect: Death is the only truly egalitarian institution; 
but it is easier to take leave of a life of misery than of 
one spent, like the king’s, in ease and luxury. On hearing 
this reply, Kosrau feels remorse; he orders his captive 
to be released from the cage, though he still keeps him a 
prisoner and does not think of reinstating him. 

At this juncture the emperor of Rum sends Kosrau a 
locked casket with a letter requesting that he guess the 
contents without touching the lock. If he guesses right, 
the emperor will continue to pay him tribute and offer 
him presents; if not, he will cease to be Kosrau’s tribu- 
tary. All the mobeds of Persia are unable and helpless 
to solve the riddle, and the king at last realizes that only 
Buzurdjmihr can help him out of his perplexity. Ac- 
cordingly he reinstates him to his post of chancellor. 
Buzurdjmihr has no trouble in guessing the contents of 
the casket from the condition of the first three persons 
he meets on leaving his prison. 


Much the same story is told, in abridged form, 
by the Persian chronicler Al-Tha’alibi, who wrote 
toward the beginning of the eleventh century of 
the Christian era and whose text, in French trans- 
lation, reads as follows: 7° 

Lorsque Anofscharwin, courroucé contre Bouzourd- 





25 Histoire des Rois des Perses, texte arabe publié et 
traduit par H. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 366 ff. 
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jmihr, lui retira sa faveur, il lui ordonna de choisir pour 
demeure un endroit qu’il ne désirerait pas quitter, ni en 
hiver, ni en été; pour nourriture, un seul aliment auquel 
il ne substituerait aucun autre et, pour se couvrir un 
vétement qu’il ne changerait jamais. Bouzourdjmihr 
choisit pour demeure le souterrain, parce qu’il est froid 
en été et chaud en hiver; pour se nourrir, le lait, parce 
qu’il est en méme temps une nourriture substentielle et 
une boisson et l’aliment de l’enfant et du vieillard; et il 
prit pour vétement la fourrure, qu’il endossait en hiver 
et qu’il portait & l’envers pendant 1]’été. Son martyre 
durait longtemps, de telle sorte qu’il perdit la vue. 

L’empereur envoya & Anodscharwin un petit coffre 
fermé par un cadenas et scellé, avec ce message: Si tu 
dis & mon envoyé ce qu’il y a dans ce coffre, je m’engage 
& te payer tribut, sinon, non. Anofscharw4n le demanda 
aux hommes perspicaces de sa cour, mais ils furent tous 
également hors d’état de répondre et de deviner. Il 
reconnut que seul Bouzourdjmihr, bien qu’il fit aveugle, 
était capable de résoudre le probléme. I] donna l’ordre 
de le mettre en liberté, de le conduire au bain, de le 
revétir du costume des vizirs qu’il portait auparavant et 
de l’introduire. Son ordre fut exécuté et Bouzourdjmihr 
fut amené. II le recut avec honneur, se justifia auprés 
de lui, lui parla du coffre et lui demanda ce qu’il con- 
tenait. Bouzourdjmihr lui demanda pour répondre a la 
question le délai d’une nuit. Le lendemain, il monta a 
cheval et se fit précéder par deux valets auxquels il 
ordonna de lui signaler la premiére personne qui vien- 
drait en sens opposé sur son chemin. Une femme vint & 
passer et il lui demanda si elle était vierge ou épouse. 
Elle répondit qu’elle était vierge. Bouzourdjmihr pour- 
suivit sa route. Une autre femme venant a passer, il 
lui demanda si elle était célibataire ou mariée.—Mariée, 
répondit-elle—As-tu des enfants?—Non. Bouzourdjmihr 
s’éloigna. Une troisitme femme qui vint a passer répon- 
dit & ses questions qu’elle avait des enfants. I] continua 
son chemin et, étant entré au palais, il se présenta devant 
Anofischarwin. I] lui demanda de donner l’ordre de 
faire venir l’envoyé et d’apporter le coffre scellé. Ce qui 
fut fait. Alors Bouzourdjmihr dit: Il y a dans ce coffre 
trois perles dont l’une n’est pas percée; une autre est 
percée & moitié et la troisiéme est percée entiérement. 
Le coffre ayant été ouvert, on trouva les perles, comme 
il avait dit. Anofischirwin admira sa perspicacité, se 
repentit de lui avoir fait éprouver son courroux et attri- 
bua ce fait au décret et & la volonté de Dieu. L’envoyé 
de l’empereur s’engagea, au nom de son maitre, & payer 
tribut. 


In this Persian story we have essentially the 
same facts as in the Indian narrative which was 
the starting point of this study: the wise minister 
thrown into prison for no particular reason, the 
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challenge of his royal master by a foreign king, 
who submits a difficult problem, the recall of the 
fallen chancellor and his reinstatement in his 
former honors. The attribution of the Persian 
tale to Kosrau I makes it probable that it dates 
from the time of the last Sassanid kings; it is at 
all events anterior to the conquest of Persia by 
the Arabs (A. D. 641). 

Inasmuch as the reign of Kosrau I marks the 
introduction of much Indian material into Persia 
—it was in his reign, it will be recalled, that the 
Pancatantra was first translated into Pehlevi—, 
the Persian story might be thought an offshoot of 
the Indian. Fortunately, Firdousi’s text leaves 
no uncertainty about the important fact that the 
Persian tale (or rather its Pehlevi original) is an 
intermediary version standing between the Semitic 
Ahikar romance and the Indian story of King 
Nanda and his vezir Sakatila. 

The latter, as we pointed out above, makes no 
mention whatever of the vezir’s nephew. In the 
Persian text of Firdousi, as in the Ahikar romance, 
this nephew (1) is the wise minister’s sister’s son, 
(2) receives instructions from his uncle, and (3) 
continues in the king’s good graces after the down- 
fall of his uncle. Only his treason has been sup- 
pressed. We may then conclude that the disappear- 
ance of the hero’s nephew from the tale went on 
by degrees as the narrative migrated eastward. 
The treason theme was the first to go, while the 
young man retained his other functions in the 
lost Pehlevi text which was Firdeusi’s direct or 
indirect source; only in the abridged account of 
Al-Tha’alibi and in the Indian story did the 
nephew disappear altogether. As for the motiva- 
tion of the minister’s disgrace, royal caprice was 
deemed sufficient to account for it. But the lost 
Pehlevi version, which we must suppose behind 
Firdousi’s text, gives the final blow, it would seem, 
to Benfey’s venturesome Indianist hypothesis as 
applied to the Ahikar romance. 
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Dating of Chinese Dynasties and Reigns 


The dates cited in Professor Derk Bodde’s review 
of The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty have led to 
correspondence between him and myself, in which 
we both agreed that standardized usage by western 
scholars would be most desirable. Mr. Gerard P. 
Kok has kindly furnished me with a collation of 
the dates in four commonly used works, namely, 
the tables in Giles’ Dictionary, the Concordance des 
Chronologies by P. Hoang ( Variétés Sinologiques 
29), the Chinese Chronological Charts published 
by the Harvard-Yenching Institute (Sinological 
Supplement 1), and the dating supplied by Pro- 
fessor Gardner for the recent Encyclopedia of 
World History edited by W. L. Langer. Out of 
35 sets of dynastic dates, beginning with the Ch‘in, 
- there is agreement on only 11. While some of the 
discrepancies are minor, and perhaps sometimes 
the result of errors, it is clear that there are at 
least three ways of bounding the life of a dynasty. 
On the assumption that the mandate of heaven 
represents a continuous and unambiguous dispen- 
sation, tables such as are found in the back of 
T2‘ii-yiian will include no over-lapping years. One 
dynasty becomes “ illegitimate ” as soon as the legi- 
timacy of another is recognized. The practical 
advantages of such a system for chronology are, of 
course, enormous, since each year of Chinese his- 
tory receives thereby a single orthodox designation. 
When, however, a dynasty is being discussed, rather 
than an arbitrary chronological framework, it seems 
wiser to adopt a more realistic view. The second 
method, substantially the opposite of the first, is 
to date a dynasty according to its own claims as 
presented in its official annals. Thus the Ch‘ing 
dynasty may be started in 1616 A.D., as in the 
Harvard-Yenching charts. While this may, in 
general, give a fair picture of native dynasties, 
the dating on this basis of those originating outside 
of China will not always seem satisfactory. A com- 
promise method is illustrated by Gardner’s dating 
of the Yiian dynasty from 1260, because it “ was 
effectively founded when Kublai had himself 
elected Khan by his own army at Shang-tu (1260), 
although he adopted the dynastic title only in 
1271.” (Encyc. 350.) 


Pending an agreement among students of Chi- 
nese history, which may or may not be possible, 
it appears to this writer that the dates given in 
the Encyclopedia furnish a convenient standard of 
reference, and should be followed with two excep- 
tions. Gardner is alone among the four works cited 
in terminating the Wei dynasty in 264 (Hncyc. 
135). Not only do the Wei annals claim most of 
265 for this dynasty (San-kuo-chih 4, K‘ai-ming 
ed. 0391.4c), but the annals of the succeeding Chin 
dynasty refer to the Wei ruler as “ Emperor” 
till as late as the 11th month of 265 (Chin-shu 3, 
KM 1083.2b). Following the majority, therefore, 
the dates of the Wei dynasty, and consequently of 
the San-kuo period, would be given as 220-265. 
In the second place, Gardner gives the Five Dynas- 
ties period as 907-959 (Hncyc. 347), despite the 
fact that the fifth of these dynasties is dated 951- 
960, and that the succeeding Sung does not begin 
until 960. The picture given in the annals seems 
to be that the last Chou emperor abdicated in favor 
of the Sung on the first day of 960 (Chiu Wu-tai- 
shth 120, KM 4354.1a), or on the fourth day of 
that year (Hsin Wu-tai-shih 12, KM 4405.1c). 
Adoption of the title Sung for the new dynasty 
took place on the fifth day of 960 (Sung-shih 1, 
KM 4497.2b). It seems therefore both accurate 
and consistent to date the Five Dynasties period 
907-960. 

In regard to individual Chinese rulers, the dat- 
ing should be less liable to disagreement. The 
actual dates of his life, as given in the appropriate 
pen-chi, figure less commonly in sinological litera- 
ture than do those of his reign, and hence should 
be specially marked if the intention is to cite them. 
Simple dates following the name of a ruler are 
then taken to mark the beginning and end of his 
reign. But a fact frequently lost sight of is that 
the reign of a ruler is not necessarily coterminous 
with his one or more “ reign-periods.” This seem- 
ing paradox arises from the usual practice of an 
emperor, on succeeding to the throne, of con- 
tinuing the reign-title of his predecessor until the 
beginning of the next calendar year. And although 
we are greatly indebted to this custom for a simple 
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scheme of dating events generally in a given year 
of a given reign-period, it is clear that confusion 
results when the dates of the reign-period are 
equated to the reign of the emperor. Such a nota- 
tion as “the Ming emperor Shen-tsung (1573- 
1620)” certainly gives the uninitiated, at least, a 
right to assume that Shen-tsung ascended the 
throne in 1573. When, therefore, one reads, for 
example, in the biography of Kao Kung (Jen-ming 
881.4) that he was dismissed from his post as 
prime minister “on the accession of Shen-tsung,” 
one is led into the natural error of dating this event 
in 1573 instead of the 6th month of 1572, where it 
belongs. 

It is to be noted that both Gardner (Encyc. 541) 
and Latourette (The Chinese 1.307) are extremely 
careful to avoid this type of incorrect statement 
for the more recent periods of Chinese history. 
Thus the former has “ 1573-1620. THE Wan Li 
RrieN of Shen Tsung,” while the latter writes 
“The reign . . . —usually known by its year title, 
Wan Li (1573-1620)—.” For earlier history, how- 
ever, we find a different treatment, and both writers 
explicitly state that T‘ang T‘ai-tsung, to take one 
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example, reigned 627-649 (Lncyc. 345, The Chi- 
nese 189). But in fact T‘ai-tsung ascended the 
throne on the abdication of his father in the 8th 
month of 626, and it was only his reign-title, 
Chen-kuan, that began in the following year. From 
these examples it is clear that scholars in the field 
of Chinese history have not agreed on an entirely 
consistent system of dating. It would, of course, 
be entirely possible to establish the convention that 
dates cited for a ruler are those of his official 
reign-period, and the reader would be warned that 
actual occupancy of the throne frequently took 
place earlier. Unfortunately, this would put the 
burden on the reader to discover the facts in each 
individual case, since there are numerous situ- 
ations, notably at the beginning of each dynasty, 
when the dates of reign and reign-period do coin- 
cide. It therefore seems to be in the interest of 
clearness, as well as being a proper responsibility 
of the writer rather than the reader, to cite follow- 
ing the name of a Chinese ruler the dates that indi- 
cate his actual occupancy of the throne. 


GrorcE A. KENNEDY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





The Points of the Compass in Hurrian 


The names for the points of the compass in 
Akkadian, which are used frequently in the Nuzi 
texts, have been recognized for some time and dis- 
cussed in detail by both Gadd? and Gordon.’ 
They are; iltanu “north(ern),” sitanu “ south- 
(ern),” élénu “east(ern),”* and supdlu “ west- 
(ern).”* These terms are often used in real estate 
texts to identify the piece of property under dis- 
cussion, and occasionally all four occur in the same 
text.® 

The Nuzi texts, however, also use Sumerian and 
Hurrian words to delimit property. The Furrian 
words, which are much more frequent, occur many 
times singly or in pairs. All occur together in 
N 236. The Hurrian terms in question are; pa-pa- 


1Gadd, “ Tablets from Kirkuk,” RA 23 (1926) 87. 

*RA 31 (1934) 101 ff. 

*H II (Pfeiffer, Freuvations at Nuzi IT) AN.TA-nu 
(19.11), (35.8), KUR.TA-an (20.9). 

*KI.TA-nu (ibid. 19.10) and cf. §aplén (N [Chiera, 
Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi] 99. 6, 
255.7). 

®N 27, 102, 204, etc. 





-ah-hi,® tu-ri-18-hi,’ wu-ru-uh-li,’ and se-ra-am-mu- 
-uh-hi.? 

There is ample reason, based on local topography 
and linguistic parallels, to equate papahhi with 
“east(ern).” In the first place, the land in this 
region slopes down from east to west, and the 
highest mountain in the whole area, Nisir, is almost 
directly east.*° Supporting evidence from linguis- 
tic parallels is found in the use of the Sumerian 
term IM.KUR “east(ern).” 7+ Since the Hurrian 
word papa is the word for “ mountain,” * papahhi 





*Cf. pa-pa-ah-hi (N 23.6, 236.5), pa-pa-bi (N 208. 
7), pa-ba-ab-hi (N 232.8), ba-ba-ah-hi (N 256.9). 

7Cf. tu-ri-is-bi (N 236.6). 

® Cf. pu-ru-ub-li (N 13.9), wu-ru-uh-li (N 52.9, 93.7, 
176. 8, 236.7, 245. 8, 257.7, 261.8). For the reading of 
WA as wu in this instance see N 13. 9. 

° Cf. Se-ra-am-mu-uh-bi (N 13.9, 236.8), Se-ra-mu-hi 
(N 208.6), Se-ra-mu-uh-bu (N 233.13). 

2° Cf. Speiser, AASOR 8. 18. 

71N 288.8, cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lewikon p. 778. 

* vy. Brandenstein, ZDMG 91. 568; J. Friedrich, Kleine 
Beitrige zur churritischen Grammatik (1939) 4; Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 36 (1939) 19. 
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is evidently the equivalent of the Akkadian word 
gaddanu “east(ern).”** An earlier suggestion, 
admittedly tentative, was made by Koschaker.** 
He proposed wuruhli as the counterpart of supdlu 
and translated “die obere Seite.” This was re- 
affirmed by Gordon* when he identified wuruhlt 
with Akk. élénu “upper,” which is used in the 
Nuzi texts for “east(ern).” This suggestion was 
based on N 257.7% where élénu follows directly 
after wuruhli and was explained as a gloss to the 
preceding word. However, élénu is a logical variant 
for saddanu “mountainous, east(ern),” conse- 
quently it can not be the equivalent of wuruhli. 

The definite identification of wuruhli is made 
possible by the contents of two Nuzi texts relating 
to the same piece of land. In the first (N 93), a 
“sale-adoption,” the Hurrian word is used; but in 
the second (N 354), a law-suit resulting from the 
former transaction, the corresponding Akkadian 
word is employed. The first text identifies 8 
awehari of land sold by Terhitilla son of Wantia 
to Tehibtilla son of Puhishenni as follows: 


(4) 8SISAPIN eglatiMES ina S'8tg-a-a-ri GAL 

(5) tna sa-pa-at a-tab-bi 8a 1A-kib-ta-se-ni 

(6) ina ki-na-at AN .ZA.QAR Pi-ir-ga-an-ni Sa 
IT e-hi-ib-til-la 


(7) tna wu-ru-uh-li §a AN.ZA.QAR Pi-ir-sa- 


-an-nt 


ec 


“8 awehari of land, according to the large 
tayaru-measure, at the edge of the irrigation ditch 
of Akibtashenni, on the slope of the district of 
Pirshanni, belonging to Tehibtilla, to the wuruhli 
of the district of Pirshanni.” The other text is 
the record of a law-suit between Terhitilla son of 
Wantia and the sons of Tehibtilla over the very 
property specified in the above “ sale-adoption.” 


13 Cf. §a!-at!-ta-a-nu (N 263.5), discussed ty Gordon 
RA 31.103 n. 3; also Sa-at-ta-ni (Gadd 34.9). 

** Abh. Sich. Akad. Wissen. No. 5. 14. 

**RA 31. 102. 


(6) w as-sum 8 SISAPIN egli 

(7%) 8a Sa-pa-at a-tab-bi sa 

(8) 14A-kib-ta-Se-en-ni sa 

(9) kt-in-na-at AN.ZA.QAR Pi-ir-sa-an-ni 
(10) sa su-ta-na-an AN .ZA.QAR Pi-ir-sa-an-ni 


It is immediately apparent that both descrip- 
tions concern the same piece of property. The 
principal difference between them is the stylistic 
variation ina wuruhli (N 93.7%): sa sitanin (N 
354.10). It follows that wuruhli is the Hurrian 
equivalent of the Akkadian term for “ south(ern)” 
and not the word for “ east(ern) ” as suspected by 
Koschaker and Gordon. 

The Akkadian equivalent of turishi has been 
found by C.-G. von Brandenstein in supdlu.*® In 
the Ras Shamra Vocabulary IV 4 Sum. KI.TA 
“ below ” is equated with Hurrian tu-ri-wa.2” Since 
the stem turi- proves to correspond to Akk. saplu 
(cf. ibid. 5 and the Sumero-Akkadian parallels to 
the series in question), turishi is clearly an adjec- 
tival formation which parallels Akk. supdlu. How- 
ever, v. Brandenstein’s further provisional equation 
of Supalu with “south ” has to be rejected. As the 
counterpart of élénu “ east(ern) ” Supdlu is neces- 
sarily “west(ern).” 7® 

With papahhi, turishi, and wuruhli thus ac- 
counted for, serammuhhi can only be “north(ern).” 
All four points of the compass now have established 
names. The results may be restated in the follow- 
ing table: 

Hurrian Akkadian 
pap/bah(h)i Saddanu, élénu 
turishi amurru(!), Supdlu 
Seram(m)ub(b)i/u i&/ltdn(dn)u 
w/puruhli 8/sutdn (dn) u 


Meaning 
* east (ern)” 
“ west (ern)” 
“ north (ern)” 
“ south (ern)” 


F. R. STEELE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





16 ZA 46. 96 ff. 

17 Syria 12 (1931) 241, Col. IV. 4. 

18 Dr. Speiser informs me that the natives of the region 
of Kirkuk to this day use terms for “ mountainous” to 
denote “east” and “low(er)” for “ west.” 





On Kirmiz 


In the last issue of the JouRNAL (pp. 105-7), A. 
Kurdian contributed a Brief Communication about 
the dyestuff girmiz. It is not my purpose to 
criticize or implement Mr. Kurdian’s statements, 
although I do not feel entirely sure of the correct- 


ness of all of them (compare, e.g., R. Pfister in 
Seminarium Kondakovianum 7 (1935) 20-1, 46- 
7). I only wish to point out certain mistakes, 
misreadings and misprints, most of which are 
clustered in a single paragraph, p. 105 a-b. 
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There is no such “Arab historian” as “ Pela- 
kori,” either in the eighth or in any other century. 
This queer form seems to be a duplicate of “Al- 
Baladhory ” (al-Baladuri according to current 
transliteration), who is quoted two lines below, 
and who lived not in the tenth century, but in the 
ninth (d. 279H., 892/3 a.p.). The passage 
referred to is to be found in De Goeje’s edition 
of the Futih al-Buldan, p. 200. (where Azdisat, 
the “city of the girmiz,” should be corrected to 
Ardasat).1. Ibn Hawgal, the Arab geographer, 
appears in the same paragraph as Ebn Haukal, and 
as Ibn Haukal in column 3, line 4 from below. 
His work “ The Routes and the States” (al-Masdalik 
wa ‘l-mamalik) is given the title Oriental Geo- 
graphy, a personal creation of Sir William Ouseley 
(not Ousley), who attempted to translate Ibn 
Hawgal as early as in 1800. “ Deinel,” as the 
Arabic form of the Armenian town Touin (com- 
monly known as Dwin), is a misreading of Ouseley, 
the correct spelling being Dabil (p. 244-5 in De 
Goeje’s edition, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabi- 
corum IT). 

As to misprints: Yaqut (Yaqit) lived in the 





1Compare Hitti’s translation (The Origins of the 
Islamic State 314) and Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, 7. 


91-2 and note. 
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early 13th century (d. 629 H., 1229 a.p.). Inci- 
dentally, his mention of Arda&ad (vol. II, 548-9 
in Wiistenfeld’s edition) is but a quotation from 
al-Baladuri and should not be assumed ag an 
independent evidence. In the next paragraph, 
Tamerlane is spelled Tamerland. Misprints are 
numerous in the quotation from the Armenian Dic- 
tionary of Root Words by Professor Adjarian (I 
was unable to check it), p. 10% a-b. “ Ganthiot, 
Gram. Soga.” should be, undoubtedly, “ Gauthiot, 
Gram. Sogd[ienne],” and “Sograean,” “Sog- 
daean.” Instead of “ xéxxos ” and “ kokkivos” we 
expect xoxxos and xéxxwos. “ Dutch(!) éirmi .... 
criminad” and “French kermes” are hardly 
correct. 

In the final note (10), where Ouseley’s Oriental 
Geography is quoted again as an authority, such 
transliterations as Borhan Kattea and Dud-al-Saba- 
ghein (incidentally, the latter means “ the Dyers’” 
and not “the Dyer’s worm”) may be forgiven to 
the 18th century scholar, but the readers today 
would expect the transliterations Burhdn-i Qat* and 
Did as-Sabbagin, and would be aware that the 
Persian dictionary only reproduces the data of 
much older Arabic lexicographers. 


G. Levi DELLA Vina 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Eightieth Anniversary of Professor Steindorff 


On November 12, 1941, Professor Georg Stein- 
dorff, the oldest living pupil of Adolf Erman, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday quietly in his 
home in North Hollywood, California (4420 Ponca 
Ave.). Marking the occasion in a simple ceremony, 
as the son of his oldest American scholar-friend, 
I had the honor of presenting to him a book of 
letters of tribute from his colleagues throughout the 
still free portions of the world. Readers of this 
JouRNAL will be familiar with the tributes paid 
him ten years ago on his seventieth anniversary.’ 
In the spring of 1939 Professor Steindorff left 
Germany permanently on account of the internal 
political situation there. More specific reasons 
cannot be safely set forth here at the present time. 
In 1935 the American Oriental Society made 





1Cf. Zeitschrift fiir Agyptischer Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde, Band 67, 1931, p. 1, and Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, 7. Jahrg., Nr. 51, November 1931, p. 416. 


Dr. Steindorff an Honorary Member. This was 
America’s answer to the professorial Quislings of 
Germany. Here in America his scientific work 
has continued unhindered, upon three publications. 

Very shortly the University of Chicago Press 
will publish his When Egypt Ruled the Kast, an 
English translation brought up to date, of his 
Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreiches. This book 
includes in proper historical perspective most of 
the more important new discoveries made since the 
appearance of the latest edition of Breasted’s His- 
tory of Egypt, and hence fills an important gap in 
Egyptological literature in English. The volume 
is now in press. é‘ 

Professor Steindorff has just completed the 
manuscript of a significant historical treatise en- 
titled: “The Beginnings of the Coptic Language 
and Literature as an Introduction to Coptic 
Grammar.” This is intended for the third edition 
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of his Koptische Grammatik. For many years he 
has been working on the revision of the second 
edition. He has voluminous notes which are the 
basic raw material for the revision. It would re- 
uire a solid year of concentrated effort to produce 
this valuable book. At present, because of the 
constant necessity of earning money, Dr. Steindorff 
cannot give any attention to the new edition. A 
patron, a foundation, or an institution which would 
make it financially possible for Professor Steindorff 
to complete the third edition of his Koptische 
Grammatik would be rendering a great service to 
Egyptology. 

Of equal importance but much greater in size is 
Professor Steindorff’s forthcoming catalogue of 
the rich collection of Egyptian antiquities in the 
Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. No less than 
twelve thick manuscript volumes now contain the 
complete catalogue of all the sculpture in the 
collection. Certain translations of Egyptian texts 
need to be made; an English translation from the 
German of Dr. Steindorff is being produced; and 
uniformity is being brought to the entire long 
manuscript. The Trustees of the Walters Art 
Gallery, in conjunction with the American Council 
of Learned Societies, have appropriated the funds 
needed for publication. 


For over forty years Dr. Steindorff held the 
Professorship of Egyptology in the University of 
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Leipzig, where he founded an Egyptian Institute 
which he filled with antiquities largely from his 
own excavations. For four decades he edited what 
was until recently the leading Egyptological scien- 
tific journal of the world, the Zeitschrift fiir Agyp- 
tische Sprache und Altertumskunde. In an age of 
extreme specialization, it is refreshing to recall that 
Dr. Steindorff has made significant contributions 
in every major division of Egyptology: He has 
written authoritatively on Egyptian art (Die 
Kunst der Agypter). He has excavated brilliantly 
(i.e. Das Grab des Ti). In Philology he has 
established generally accepted rules for Egyptian 
vocalization. His Egyptian Museum and Institute 
in Leipzig, to which after publication of the Nur- 
emberg Laws in 1935 he was refused admittance, 
were models of organization and clarity. 

European political upheavals have brought many 
eminent men to America. Just as the great Carl 
Schurz in 1852, so Professor Steindorff in 1939 
came to make his permanent home amongst us, 
that he might become an American. We in the 
New World are vastly richer in having among us 
such a scholar who is likewise such a gallant 
gentleman. 


JAMES HENRY BREASTED, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Travancore Tribes and Castes. By L. A. 
KrisHNA Iyer. Vol. 2 with foreword by J. 
H. Hutton and introduction by BArRon Econ 
VON EICKSTEDT, 1939. liv + 336 pages. Vol. 
3 with foreword by C. P. Skrine and intro- 
duction by R. R. Marett. Trivandrum: Gov- 
ERNMENT PREss, 1941. xxiii + 174 pages. 


These two volumes complete the ethnographic 
survey of the tribes of Travancore in South India. 
Forty years ago Sir Herbert Risley, then Census 
Commissioner for India, planned a series of such 
surveys for the major provinces and the larger 
native states of the country. A good many have 
since been published, written by various authors 
but following a broadly similar pattern in describ- 
ing the castes and tribes of different areas. 

The present work exemplifies the style of its 
predecessors. The author, armed with a fixed in- 
ventory of anthropological topics, enumerates the 
cultural stock-in-trade of the social groups within 
the state. The work conscientiously lists the num- 
bers and locale of the castes and tribes and will be 
useful as a directory. As such it fulfills its pur- 
pose as a handbook for administrators and a guide 
for ethnographers. 


The pages of both volumes seem somewhat over- 
burdened with quotations from learned and often 
obsolete anthropological authorities. Volume 3 
presents the conclusions of the survey and so re- 
peats many passages of the preceding volumes, in- 
cluding a verbatim reprinting of the last chapter 
of volume 2. 

The author, not to be confused with his eminent 
father L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, is a member of 
the Travancore Forest Administration. As a forest 
ranger he took interest in the folk among whom he 
was stationed and his publications are testimonials 
to his zeal. Officials in government service have 
made noteworthy contributions to our ethnological 
knowledge of the peoples of India. But burdened 
as they are with routine duties, they are rarely 
given the time or training necessary for the best 
use of their talents. It would be wiser for the 
authorities, not only in Travancore but throughout 
India, to make more liberal allowance for the 
anthropological research whose importance they 
have long recognized. 


Davip G. MANDELBAUM 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Entwicklungsstufen des indischen Denkens. Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Philosophie der Brah- 
manen und Buddhisten. Von HELMUTH Vv. 
GLAsENAPP. (Schriften der Kénigsberger Ge- 
lehrten Gesellschaft. 15/16 Jahr. Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse. Heft 5.) Halle: 
NIEMEYER, 1940. 169 pp. 


This is probably the best brief sketch of the main 
features of Indian philosophy in existence. Natur- 
ally many details, and particularly late develop- 
ments, had to be omitted, or barely alluded to. 
But the author rarely makes the too common 
mistake of saving space by resorting to dogmatic 
statements without supporting evidence. What he 
says he usually backs up by direct citations, fre- 
quently quoting the very words of the originals. 
At the same time he shows not only philological 
competence, but a talent for organization of his 


material and for clear presentation. His account 
is sober, free from “ Begeisterung,” but readable 
and interesting. 

The point most emphasized is the failure of 
Indian thinkers, down to quite late times, to make 
any, or adequate, distinction between “substance ” 
and “quality.” Any noun meant, or indeed even 
“was,” to them a physically existent “ thing.” 
(The very use of the word “ physically” intro- 
duces, of course, a mode of thought foreign to this 
point of view, implying some non-“ physical ” sort 
of “existence.”) Glasenapp shows how firmly 
rooted this attitude is in Vedic thought, and then 
traces it in each of the best-known classical sys- 
tems in turn. In most cases his arguments seem 
to me convincing and useful, though of course not 
wholly new, as he recognizes. He himself regards 
as specially important his interpretation in this 
light of the Buddhist dharmas (or, in Pali, dham- 
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mas; usually translated “conditions of being” or 
the like). When he comes to the Nyiaya-Vaiée- 
sika systems, which sharply distinguish dravya, 
translated “substance,” from guna, translated 
“quality,” I confess that I miss evidence for the 
statement (p. 127): “ Auch fiir die Qualititen gilt 
natiirlich die Vorstellung, dass sie objektive Reali- 
tit haben.” (How often the word natiirlich and 
its equivalents in other languages introduce pro- 
positions which are felt to be a bit shaky!) What 
follows these words does not, to my mind, prove 
that in those systems the contrast between the 
connotations of the words dravya and guna was in 
any way markedly different from that between our 
“substance ” and “quality.” At most it proves 
that there is not quite a one-to-one correspondence 
between either of those Sanskrit words, as there 
used, and any German (or English) words. Which 
perhaps hardly needs proof. 

Beginning on page 108, Glasenapp sets forth a 
point of view which he describes as “new,” and 
which I consider very sound and of the utmost 
importance. It is that (as he first says) the 
Samkhya, and (as he later puts it, p. 109) “all 
darsanas,” all classical Indian philosophies, are not 
“systems ” of thought as Europeans use the term, 
but methods or ways of salvation. To judge from 
published statements, few seem to recognize this 
fact, which seems to me not only indubitable, but 
necessary to a sound understanding of Hindu phil- 
osophy. It is especially true of early (Vedic and 
epic) times, in which no metaphysical differences 
were recognized among orthodox schools (Bud- 
dhists, Jains, and “ materialists ” rejected the Veda, 
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if that be regarded as a “ metaphysical” differ- 
ence). I am delighted to find it so clearly and 
emphatically asserted (with at least some support- 
ing evidence) in this excellent treatise, which I 
hope will make it much better known. It is not, 
however, “new.” It was (I believe) first * stated, 
and as I thought proved, by this reviewer, in an 
article called “The Meaning of Sankhya and 
Yoga,” American Journal of Philology 45.1-46 
(1924) ; see especially pages 1-7, and see also my 
book on The Bhagavad Gitd (Chicago, Open Court, 
1925), pages 65-67. 

I wish that Glasenapp had known these publica- 
tions, partly because I hope he might then have 
been led to agree with me also on the meaning of 
the word simkhya. He adheres to the old interpre- 
tation that it means “(doctrine) based on enumer- 
ation,” and actually refers for proof to the Gita 
passages which use the word, but without quoting 
them (p. 110). Quotation of the Gita, e.g. 3.3 
jnanayogena samkhydndm etc., would (as it seems 
to me) have clearly suggested that simkhya means 
rather “(way of salvation) based on (‘ reckoning’ 
in the sense of) ratiocination, that is on true 
knowledge; the knowledge-method.” It contrasts 
with yoga, the way (or rather any of several ways; 
AJPh. loc. cit. p. 43ff.) of getting salvation by 
doing something, a practical method. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 





1 As I noted in AJPh. 45.6, footnote 9, Deussen (AIll- 
gem, Gesch. d, Philos. I. 3, p. 15 ff.) momentarily caught 
a glimpse of the true view, but failed to see its import- 
ance, and did not develop it correctly. 





La Subordination dans la Prose Védique. Etudes 
sur le Satapatha-Brahmana. I. Par ARMAND 
Mrinarp, Chargé de cours a l’Université de 
Lyon. Paris: Socréiré p’Epition LES 
BELLES LETTRES, 1936, 214 pp. Annales 
de l’Université de Lyon (Lettres): III, 3. 


A pupil of Louis Renou here presents a detailed, 
philological study of the sort which we have learned 
to expect from Renou himself, and done with the 
same loving care and penetrating acumen which 
characterize that scholar’s work. The subject is 
subordinate clauses in the SB. introduced by ydvat, 
yatha, ydtra, yada, and yddi, with their correlatives 


(ydt and ydsmdat are reserved for a separate study, 
cét and ydrhi ignored as aberrant or rare). 

A first part of fifty-odd pages contains remarks 
on the “diptych” in general, that is the double 
sentence consisting of a subordinate clause followed 
(as a rule) by its correlative principal clause. 
Here are treated such matters as the place of the 
verb and of the negation (this last being interest- 
ingly different in the two parts of the “ diptych ”) ; 
the “ligateurs ” or words of juncture of the sub- 
ordinate clause with what precedes; and cases of 
inversion of order of the clauses, the principal 
clause being sometimes put first for special reasons. 
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Then follows the main body of the work, in five 
chapters, each devoted to one of the five subordi- 
nating words named. Each consists of three sec- 
tions. The first discusses the various functions of 
the subordinator (conjunction) itself. The second 
takes up its correlative words in the main clause, 
which are mostly rigidly standardized, although 
the one selected is not by any means always that 
which might have been expected a priori. Only 
yavat has its “natural” correlative tdvat, while 
yatha is matched regularly by evdm, ydtra by tat, 
yada by dtha, and yddi has no standardized cor- 
relative (interesting consequences §603). The 
third section in each chapter deals with the moods 
and tenses of the verbs used with each type of 
sentence; here again there are surprising diver- 
gences despite a general rigidity of pattern. 

The searching quality of Minard’s work shows 
its results in numerous improvements on Eggeling’s 
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translation of SB. and on Delbriick’s discussions 
in his AI Syntax; in virtually every case Minard’s 
superiority is immediately obvious. The unified 
and rather rigid structure of the “diptych” or 
double sentence (protasis-apodosis) is emphasized, 
analyzed, and illumined in a way far surpassing 
any previous work. 

A complete index of passages will facilitate the 
use of the book, which every Sanskritist ought to 
keep within reach. The few misprints which [| 
have noted (e. g. sdmditi for samditi, § 22, line 3; 
nihasyodgrahandyeva for naha°, § 26, third line 
from bottom) are the less apt to cause trouble 
since the correct readings are, in practically every 
case (as in these two), printed elsewhere, with 
cross references. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Yate UNIVERSITY 





Racial Proverbs. A Selection of the World’s Pro- 
verbs Arranged Linguistically. By SELWYN 
GuRNEY CHAMPION. New York: THE MaAc- 
MILLAN CoMPANY, 1938. Pp. cxxix + 767. 


This entertaining book rests upon the confident 
belief that “It is beyond the realms of possibility 
that the Occident borrowed from the Orient, and 
yet these proverbial sayings are exactly the same, 
differing only in the figurative expression or meta- 


phor. A certain small amount of diffusion un- 
doubtedly has taken place where one nation or 
tribe conquered another or as a result of inter- 
marriage” (p. xxv). No substantial arguments 
are offered in support of this belief, and the paral- 
lels on the same page might well have raised 
serious doubts in Dr. Champion’s mind. He cites 
examples of “Fresh fish and new-come guests 
smell in three days,” but fails to note that the 
European versions (Estonian, Czech, Montenegrin) 
are of this pattern and the Urdu “One day a 
guest, two days a guest, the third day a nuisance ” 
is exactly the Mohammedan version. In other 
words, there is, at least so far as this proverb is con- 
cerned, a European and a Moslem version. When 
that fact is observed, the task of tracing proverbs 
to their native lands is no longer idle or erroneous 
in principle, however difficult it may be in practice. 
To be sure, we shall probably never know the origin 
of most proverbs, and we shall perhaps never 


establish universally reliable tests to determine 
whether a figure in a proverb was borrowed from 
another user or invented independently, but in the 
discussion of such matters the students of proverbs 
have not been barking up the wrong tree. 

Dr. Champion gives us a vast anthology of pro- 
verbs from the most varied languages. A great 
merit of his collection lies in the utilization of un- 
published or untranslated collections. The Swahili, 
Girayama, Estonian, Montenegrin, Yoruba, and 
many other collections are materials not elsewhere 
accessible in English and are often completely new. 
Although the original texts are not given, we 
should be grateful for the abundance laid before us. 
He acknowledges the aid of W. Bonser and R. A. 
Stephens, Proverb Literature (London, 1928), an 
invaluable bibliographical guide, and might have 
profitably consulted Catalogue des livres parémi- 
ologiques composant la bibliothéque de Ignace 
Bernstein (Warsaw, 1900). For the selection of 
proverbs Dr. Champion and his assistants estab- 
lished a rigid principle. Only metaphorical pro- 
verbs, i.e. proverbs which draw a lesson from a 
scene, are acceptable. It does not appear that this 
principle is consistently held to, for the Chinese 
“Fools never know how to be merciful” (p. 360) 
seems to lack metaphorical quality. He quotes 
approvingly an assistant who rejected 99% of the 
34,500 proverbs in the standard Bulgarian collec- 
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tions and cites some horrible examples of the trash 
found in every collection. We have, in sum, a col- 
lection of proverbs chosen from the most varied 
sources and translated into English. Since it is 
made readily usable by a good index, we can find 
a welcome place for it on our shelves. 

Dr. Champion shows little interest in compara- 
tive problems. For example, he collects a number 
of names for “ proverb,” but does not stop to note 
that the Arabic and Hebrew name is a synonym for 
“ similitude, comparison,” while the European lan- 
guages have ordinarily used an equivalent of “ by- 
word.” Had he followed farther this idea inherent 
in the Semitic term, he would not have been 
troubled (p. xxii) by finding contradictory appli- 
cations of the same figure of speech. 

Many of the linguistic groups are especially 
described in brief prefatory accounts by noted 
scholars. Although the space alloted for the pur- 
pose did not permit an adequate development of 
significant problems or the characterization of in- 
dividual stocks of proverbs, these introductions are 
surprisingly varied in manner of treatment and 
extremely suggestive in detail. 

In so large a work slips are inevitable. Johann 
Agricola should not have been cited as an English 
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paremiologist (p. 4); “ Proverbs are so called be- 
cause they are proved ” (p. 6) may be a correct 
translation of an Italian original, but I hear 
(perhaps wrongly) an echo of “ probato ”; a pro- 
verb condemning the craft of an Armenian sounds 
Levantine rather than French (p. 147); Eskimo 
should not have been included under Icelandic 
(p. 198); seven proberbs from “ Voyvodina in- 
cluding the Banat and Syrmia” (p. 323) scarcely 
deserved a separate section; a proverb “ From 
th’eggs to th’apples ” referring to a classical Roman 
sequence of courses might be compared to our vul- 
gar “ From soup to nuts,” but it should not appear 
in English proverbs (p. 26). An example (p. lv) 
chosen to illustrate rhyme as a characteristic of 
German proverbs since the Middle Ages is un- 
fortunate because the rhyme in question, viz. 
“ehrt : wert,” has only become possible as a con- 
sequence of relatively recent linguistic changes. 
Yet I would not leave an impression that errors 
are numerous or seriously misleading. The lin- 
guistic difficulties inherent in Dr. Champion’s task 
are abundant and he appears to have had good 
counsellors in assembling an enormous number of 
widely scattered proverbs. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty: The Fall of 
Sui and Rise of Tang, A Preliminary Study, 
by Woopsrince BiIncHAM. AMERICAN CoUN- 
CIL OF LEARNED Socrettés, Studies in Chinese 
and Related Civilizations No. 4. Baltimore, 
1941. Pp. xiv-+ 183. Frontispiece, maps, 
index. $2.50. 


The glorious period of the Sui (589-618)* and 
T‘ang (618-906)? dynasties, coming as it did after 
four centuries of disunity and weakness, constitutes 
a true Age of the Renaissance in China. Brilliant 
culturally, this age is also vitally important as 
seeing the firm establishment of many political and 
social institutions that have perpetuated themselves 
with little change well nigh unto our own time. 
It is cause for wonderment, therefore, that while 
its cultural phases (literature, art, religion, etc.) 
have been moderately well explored, so little atten- 
tion has been paid to the political and institutional 





[Or 581-618? See the remarks on this subject in 
Brief Communications. Ep.] 
* [Or 618-907? Eb.] 


side, and Professor Bingham is all the more to be 
congratulated for giving us this very carefully 
documented historical survey of the early formative 
years of the new age. 

The work divides itself naturally into two parts. 
The first, devoted to the reign of the dynamic and 
enigmatic second ruler of the Sui, Emperor Yang 
(605-618) ,° describes his program of public works 
(Grand Canal, Great Wall, etc.), his relations 
with foreign countries, the disastrous Korean cam- 
paigns, and the resulting rebellions, leading to the 
collapse and disintegration of the dynasty. The 
second part deals with Li Yiian and his more 
famous son, Li Shih-min (the future Emperor 
T‘ang T“ai-tsung, 627-649):* their position in 
Shansi, raising of the banner of revolt, successful 
campaigns against other countenders for the throne, 
and the final accession of Li Yiian as the ruler of 
the new Tang dynasty in 618. The main body 
of the book is followed by several useful appendices 





* [Or 604-617? Ep.] 
« [Or 626-649? Ep.] 
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giving chronologies, genealogies, etc., and finally 
by three excellent maps (one of the most valuable 
features of the entire work), portraying the extent 
of the Sui empire, the spread of rebellions, 613- 
617, and the political situation in 617. 

There is also a lengthy and annotated biblio- 
graphy, evidently made upon the model of that 
contained in Robert des Rotours, Le traité des 
examens traduit de la Nouvelle Histoire des Tang, 
but unfortunately open to a certain amount of 
criticism on the ground of some of its selections. 
George N. Steiger’s History of the Far East, for 
example, is admirable as a general history and a 
textbook, but is derived wholly from secondary 
sources and should surely not be listed in such a 
specialized monograph as this; nor should such a 
trifling book as C. Wilfrid Allan’s Makers of 
Cathay, which Professor Bingham himself admits 
to be made up of “ brief superficial biographies.” 
The section on biography includes Giles’ Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary and the well known Cyclo- 
pedia of Chinese Biographical Names (in Chinese) 
of the Commercial Press; yet it omits the in some 
way even more valuable Chung-kuo wen- 
hsiieh-chia ta-tz‘ii-tien (Biographical Dictionary of 
Chinese Men of Letters) by T‘an Cheng-pi g& JF EE, 
and the Li-tai ming-jen nien-li pei-chuan tsung- 
puao (Tables of Birth and Death Dates, Native 
Places and Biographies of Famous Chinese of Suc- 
cessive Dynasties) by Chiang Liang-fu EFzR. 

In this connection it is a matter of regret that 
there are so few Chinese works listed, aside from 
the basic historical sources. Thus the four volume, 
and still uncompleted, work of Teng Chih-ch‘eng 
S52 gk. Chung-hua erh-ch‘ien-nien shih (Two 
Thousand Years of Chinese History), might well 
be included among the general books on Chinese 
history. Again, Wang Kuo-liang fj, in his 
Chung-kuo ch‘ang-ch‘eng yen-ko k‘ao (Study of 
the Changes Made in the Great Wall of China), 
pp. 53-58, gives an account of the repairs made on 
the wall during the Sui dynasty which is pertinent 
to Professor Bingham’s study. Likewise, the 
T*ang-tai ching-chi shih (Economic History of the 
T‘ang Dynasty), by T‘ao Hsi-sheng fj #32 and 
Chii Ch‘ing-yiian #gjFigw, might have been listed 
as a stimulating study, even if its conclusions may 
not always be wholly acceptable. 

Turning now to the main body of the book, we 
find there reference to many important problems, 
one of the most interesting of which revolves 
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around the fascinating but baffling personality of 
Emperor Yang. Was he merely, as the official 
historians have averred, a ruthless and luxury 
loving tyrant who built the Grand Canal and other 
great public works solely for his own pleasure? 
Or are modern historians correct when they see the 
digging of the Grand Canal as a brilliant step in 
the linking together of the newly unified empire, 
and Emperor Yang as a far sighted and perfectly 
sane, but perhaps over-ambitious monarch? Pro- 
fessor Bingham does his best (on pp. 9-10 and 5?- 
59) to answer these questions, yet the reviewer feels 
that his picture of the emperor is not entirely clear 
or convincing. Quite possibly this is because the 
historical sources themselves do not permit us to 
see the man in sharper focus. 

The difficulty of the whole problem may perhaps 
be illustrated by recourse to a modern parallel. 
Stalin, as we all know, is today the powerful 
leader of a tremendous country, who has certain 
very definite economic achievements to his credit, 
among them the Stalin Canal (which may be 
selected here as analogous to the Sui Grand Canal). 
Yet at the same time we also know that many 
of these achievements have been produced only 
through what was convict, in other words, vir- 
tually slave, labor, and at a tremendous cost in 
human suffering. Are we, then, to regard him as 
a great benefactor working for the welfare of his 
people, or merely as a cruel and oppressive tyrant? 
the answer depends upon a variety of different 
factors, among them one’s definition of the word 
“ oreat,” the question of whether one judges a man 
by his personal morals or his objective achieve- 
ments, and upon one’s general ethical and social 
views. So far as Emperor Yang is concerned, how- 
ever, it is easy to understand why until recently 
he has been universally condemned, when one 
remembers that the Confucian scholars who wrote 
the dynastic histories were usually in favor of the 
status quo in politics, and hence opposed to grandi- 
ose experiments of the Emperor Yang type; that 
their judgments were phrased entirely in terms of 
immediate personal morality; and that they had 
no conception of long term economic trends. 

In connection with this whole problem, it is a 
matter of some regret that Professor Bingham has 
nowhere attempted to make a comparison between 
the Sui dynasty and another vitally important 
dynasty in Chinese history, that of the Ch‘in. To the 
reviewer it has long seemed that a considerable 
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similarity exists between the two dynasties. Both 
came as unifying agents at the end of long cen- 
turies of confusion; both generated a tremendous 
explosive energy which speedily raised them to 
great heights and as speedily precipitated their 
downfall; and both paved the way for long and 
powerful dynasties (the Han and the T“ang), 
under which the organized, bureaucratized features 
of Chinese civilization became clearly formulated. 
Are these merely superficial resemblances, or do 
they point to certain political, economic and social 
forces that are basically similar for the two periods, 
and that give to Chinese history a definitely 
rhythmical or cyclical movement? It would have 
been interesting, at least, to attempt an answer to 
this question. 

The problem, however, can be linked more speci- 
fically with Emperor Yang himself by asking: can 
a true parallel be shown to exist, in character, 
actions, and effect upon the country, between the 
Sui ruler and the famous First Emperor of the 
Ch'in, Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti? Both rulers would 


seem to have been megalomaniacs, yet Emperor 


Yang, at least according to Professor Bingham’s 
account, does not appear to have shared the super- 
stitious excesses of the First Emperor. Regard- 
less, however, of whether such a parallel is real or 
only apparent, this question leads us to a still 
further problem, which is: have the Tang his- 
torians, in what they say about Emperor Yang, 
been conceivably under the influence, either con- 
scious or otherwise, of similar descriptions about 
the Ch‘in First Emperor made by Ssii-ma Ch‘ien 
and other Han historians? The theory is not 
impossible, for Professor Bingham has himself 
pointed out (p. 48, n. 78) a specific instance in 
which Ssii-ma Ch‘ien’s narration of an incident in 
the life, not of the First Emperor, to be sure, but 
of Han Kao-tsu, has influenced the account of 
a somewhat similar occurrence connected with Em- 
peror Yang. Further detailed comparison along 
such lines might not only yield valuable clues 
helping us to determine the objectivity of the 
official accounts concerning Emperor Yang, but 
might also throw considerable light on the nature 
of Chinese historiography in general.® 





®In the case of two other noted “ villains ” of Chinese 
history, Chieh and Chou, H. G. Creel has already sug- 
gested that the traditional account of the “crimes” of 
the former has been closely modelled upon the very 
similar account of the latter, which was itself concocted 
by the conquerors of the Shang dynasty for deliberate 
propagandistic purposes. See his The Birth of China, 
pp. 369 f. 
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Coming to the second half of Professor Bing- 
ham’s monograph, that dealing with the rise of the 
Li family, we find there (on pp. 83-84) the impor- 
tant question raised as to the relative share taken 
in the founding of the T‘ang dynasty by Li Yiian 
and his son, Li Shih-min. The official historians 
of the T‘ang have relegated Li Yiian to a secondary 
position, while giving to Li Shih-min the major’ 
credit for initiating and successfully prosecuting ' 
the revolt that led to the new dynasty. Wen Ta-ya, 
however, who was a contemporary official recorder 
attached to Li Yiian’s entourage, describes the 
latter as (in Professor Bingham’s words) “ the 
principal and real leader.” Professor Bingham 
himself, though in the present monograph follow- 
ing the official version of the T‘ang histories as 
being “ best suited as a starting point for investi- 
gation,” leaves a final answer to the question for 
future study. Offhand, however, it would seem 
that in this case the official version is probably the 
correct one for several reasons: (1) the very fact 
that Wen Ta-ya was directly attached to Li Yiian 
would make him probably prejudiced in the latter’s 
favor; (2) Li Shih-min’s greater vigor and interest 
in ruling would seem to be shown by the fact that 
his father, Li Yiian, abdicated in his favor when 
only sixty-two, and when Li Shih-min himself was 
yet a young man of thirty-one; (3) the same thing 
is indicated by the fact that many of the major 
early achievements of the T‘ang dynasty, such as 
the establishment of a new law code, were initiated 
only after Li Shih-min’s ascension to the throne. 

From the above discussion it is apparent that 
Professor Bingham’s monograph does not always 
answer the many interesting questions it raises. 
This statement is not intended as a reflection on 
the work, as the latter is admittedly a preliminary 
study more factual than interpretative in scope, 
described by Professor Bingham himself as pri- 
marily “ directed towards determining the chrono- 
logical sequence of events.” We shall look with 
impatience for the later volumes which are promised 
by Professor Bingham in his preface, in which no 
doubt there will be greater opportunity for inter- 
pretation, and which, it is to be hoped, will carry 
the story beyond the year 618. Meanwhile we 
remain extremely grateful for this first monograph, 
which is with little question the most important 
work on Sui and T‘ang history yet to appear in 
the English language. 


DerkK BoppE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lao Tzu’s The Tao and Its Virtue, translated and 
annotated by JoHn C. H. Wvu. Shanghai: 
Tien Hsia Monthly, 1939 (Nov.) pp. 401-23, 
(Dec.) pp. 498-521; 1940 (Jan.) pp. 66-99. 


Tao Té Ching, translated by Cu‘u Ta-Kao. 
London: The Buddhist Lodge, 1937. Pp. 94. 


Westerners began to translate the Tao Té Ching 
more than a century ago, but only recently did 
the Chinese make their contribution. Both Mr. 
Ch‘u Ta-kao #J/7#4}, in his 1937 version, and 
Dr. John C. H. Wu 32#KHB, in 1939-40, have 
interpreted the text in the light of naturalism 
instead of quietism, and have made use of the 
results of Chinese textual criticism. Both reveal 
the doctrines of Lao Tzii as teaching a simple and 
peaceful life through inaction or non-artificiality. 
Mysticism and quietism are given their place, but 
are not so exaggerated as to overshadow the main 
doctrines of simplicity and a good life through 
being natural. 

In the matter of textual criticism, both refer to 
such modern scholars as Yii Yiieh fr# i, and to 
such contemporary scholars as Ma Hsii-lun FRAC, 
Lo Chen-yii ##4%=, while Dr. Wu, in addition, 
quotes Liu Shih-p‘ei @jfipHF, Wang Kuo-wei 
BME, Yen Fu Mik, Tung Tso-pin BUFR 
contemporary authorities on Chinese philology. 
Both consulted authoritative commentators. We 
wish that they had consulted more, for that is 
really indispensable to a correct interpretation of 
the text. 

In most cases of obscure or difficult characters, 
both translators accepted the interpretation of 
recognized scholars. In certain cases, however, 
they ventured to offer their own ingenious inter- 
pretations. Dr. Wu, for instance, considers the 
phrase ti-hsiang %f# (IV) to mean ‘budding 
nature.’ He thinks that cheng A (XLI) is ‘ sov- 
ereign ruler’ and that pi @ (XV) means to 
‘remain like a hidden sprout.’ What is completely 
novel is his explanation of shih 4% (LII), which 
he interprets as a ‘ young virgin.’ For etymological 
support of these interpretations we are referred 
to the Shuo Wen and treatises on oracle bones. 
While we cannot absolutely rule out their possi- 
bility, we should hesitate to accept them unless 
there is evidence that the proposed meaning was 
common at the time and also was specially intended 
in the particular instance. Dr. Wu’s interpreta- 
tion of pi, for example, cannot be generally applied 
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even in the Tao Té Ching, for in Ch. XXII it 
cannot be translated as ‘hidden sprout,’ and Dr, 
Wu wisely followed the accepted interpretation 
‘ grow old.’ 

Mr. Ch‘u’s original interpretations lack not only 
historical proof, but etymological justification also, 
To say that ku # and shen jp (VI and XXXIX) 
mean female and male simply because shen has 
the stem shen A, ‘stretching,’ and ku contains 
the mouth radical, is to confer on them meanings 
entirely alien to them, for no word with the shen 
stem is associated with sex. For the phrase hsi 
ming 7A (XXVII) Mr. Ch‘u’s rejection of the 
common interpretation of ‘resorting to insight’ 
or ‘practicing insight’ in favor of ‘double en- 
lightenment’ has no etymological basis. His 
interpretation of hsiian & (I) as ‘a small thing 
covered by a man’ is obviously an oversight, for 
the cover referred to is not a symbol ‘man’ but a 
symbol ‘ to enter.’ 

Both translations are partly in verse form and 
partly in prose. They do not correspond to the 
form of the original text. In Dr. Wu’s version, 
several chapters are shifted around, for reasons 
not given. In Mr. Ch‘u’s translation, not only 
chapters but also sentences are rearranged. Com- 
mentators since the Han dynasty have suspected 
interpolations in the text, but they based their 
opinion on solid evidences and indicated them in 
footnotes, without altering the text. Mr. Ch‘u, on 
the other hand, completely reshuffled the contents, 
and did so on no better authority than Professor 
Ch‘en Chu’s Pi#_ New Rearrangement of the Tao 
Té Ching #364), which lacks both his- 
torical and textual support. Dr. Wu is wise to 
have left the text as he found it. 

The two translations, as a whole, are smooth and 
clear. As pointed out by Dr. Lionel Giles in his 
Foreword to Mr. Ch‘u’s translation, the version is 
“plain and smooth, and does not diverge into by- 
paths.” In addition to clearness Dr. Wu’s ren- 
dering is full of interest. The style is charming. 
There are abundant quotations in the footnotes 
from Dante, Tennyson, Goethe, Pope, St. Augus- 
tine, Shakespeare, Lin Yutang, Wordsworth, and 
Chesterton. It is to be hoped that this version 
will be published in book form. 


Winc-Tsit CHAN 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
UNIVERSITY oF Hawall. 











A Study of Chinese Paintings in the Collection 
of Ada Small Moore. By LovisE WALLACE 
Hackney and Yau CHAnc-Foo. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1940. xvi 279 
pages; XL plates (i.e. 54). 


This volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, 
is probably the most ambitious work of the kind 
to appear in this country. The catalogue treats 
of seventy-two paintings purporting to range in 
date from pre-T“ang times into the Ch‘ing dynasty. 
Fifty-one of the paintings are described in full 
with translations of all inscriptions, together with 
readings and identifications of all seals. The 
remaining twenty-one are more briefly described in 
a supplement. There are fifty-two reproductions 
of paintings, of which five are in color. Besides 
this there are five plates of calligraphy showing a 
portion of the texts translated, and three plates 
containing one hundred and fifteen reproductions 
from among the seals. With the seals is a num- 
bered key with their identification and translation. 
There is also a collection of useful but brief bio- 
graphical notes with cross references. The Chinese 
characters are dealt with in an Index to Chinese 
Names, Words, Terms, and Seals written by Mr. 
Hsuge K. Pao. 

There is also a bibliography of Chinese and 
western books, and a useful general index. 

We learn from the introduction that at the 
owner’s request the paintings have been arranged 
in the order of their original attributions. Actually 
the short discussions at the head of each painting 
are very reserved, being largely and rightly content 
with the statement of facts as revealed by inscrip- 
tions, and conjectures as to the age of the silk, 
paper, ete. These conjectures, so the introduction 
tells us, are based on the “sensitivity” of the 
“trained Chinese eye.” We may conclude, there- 
fore, that Miss Hackney has wisely relied on her 
co-author Mr. Yao for this information. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Yao is a man of wide experience, 
and his opinions are worth careful consideration. 
It is, of course, not the place of the reviewer to 
attempt any discussion of attributions upon the 
basis of reproductions. 

From the five plates of calligraphy mentioned 
above we are able to form some idea of the accuracy 
of the translations of inscriptions accompanying 
the paintings. In general it may be said that save 
for texts having to do with Buddhism, the prose 
translations are accurate and well done. In regard 
to the poems, in all probability there would always 
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be disagreements among translators, as the authors 
have pointed out. Even so, mistranslations and loss 
of allusion can hardly be called satisfactory. It is 
well known that the genius of Chinese poetry lies, 
to a great extent, in the use of parallel sentences 
containing a comparison of ideas. These ideas in 
turn may and often do depend on literary and 
historical allusion, but the force of this is brought 
to bear by means of the parallelism. Unfortun- 
ately this force has been greatly minimised in the 
translations. To illustrate let us take two of the 
poems translated. 


First: The poem by Tsung Hsia $299 on page 
46, the text of which appears on the reproduction 
of painting XII, a landscape attributed to Mi 
Yu-jén 2A. The text runs: 


RD) BH i Wy 
Be Bi) HE A Rg BR 
Bk EH B. 
STAN G i 


This is translated : 


“ With the country preened feathered-wings and all 
accomplished, 

I bade farewell to the old mountain. 

Only on opening this painting, did the memory of 
Shang-yen come back. 

As in the Autumn Wind in the Han Palace, I am 
without news; 

I dwell among the Thirty-six Peaks in the mist and 
rain.” 


The first line of this poem simply makes no 
sense as translated. The first two characters form 
a euphemism for “ imperial ministers,” 7. e. “ the 
wings of the emperor” so to speak. The second 
two characters, mean, literally, “ merit achieved,” 
i. e. “success,” or “successful.” Hence the four 
characters may be taken to mean a “ successful 
minister,” which, in order to keep something of the 
Chinese euphemism, we may fairly translate with 
our euphemism, “ full-fledged minister.” In the 
last two lines of the poem the meaning both in 
parallelism and allusion has been lost entirely. The 
parallelism refers to the impermanence of life as 
compared with the permanence of the mountains, 
the painting being likened to the latter. Thus the 
following is given as a free but fair translation. 


“A full-fledged minister away from my home moun- 
tains 

I open this painting but to recall the Shang Yen 
hills 
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Imperial Han no longer sighs of the autumn wind * 
But the six and thirty peaks® still stand in the 
mist and rain.” 


Second: A poem by Ch‘n Chii BR in con- 
nection with painting XXVI, “An Orchid in 
Autumn ” attributed to Chéng Ssii-hsiao @f BF- 
Translation of this text, which appears opposite 
page 82, shows similar deficiencies. The poem 
runs: 


A RARE 
BRAS AB ARE PY 
WS RL RE 
iba Pl 26 Ss CL SRE Ze 


This is translated at the top of page 83 thus: 


“This ideal beauty was found only on the Hsiang. 

I try vainly to recall it, but it was too long ago. 

It is as if on going to the mountains after the rain 
to gather the fragrant plant 

I did not find many buds of the solitary orchid 
remaining.” 


Here again the whole force of the poem, both in 
allusion and parallelism, is lost. That is to say, 
we have here a comparison between the rarity of 
ideal physical beauty represented by the lovely 
ladies who dwell on the Hsiang river, and the ideal 
spiritual beauty of the chiin tzi #-, or “ideal 
gentleman,” of whom the orchid is emblematic, 
and the beauty of the flower itself. The whole 
poem in turn, thus eulogises both the painting and 
the artist. Admittedly it is difficult to render all 
this into an English translation, but there is no 
reason why all of it should be lost. The following 
translation is suggested as being at least nearer 
the point: 
Beautiful women dwell only beside the river Hsiang.® 
And we may yearn in vain to send our love so far 
away. 
So, though we pluck fragrant plants in the moun- 
tains after rain, 
Still does the orchid‘ hide its never numerous 
blossoms. / 





1 Refers to the poem Ch‘iu féng tei $KJMBE by the 
Han Emperor Wu Ti $f in which he likens advancing 
age to the autumn wind. 

®The thirty-six peaks of the Sung # mountains in 
Honan. 

* The traditional home of Chinese beauty. 

‘The orchid is the subject of the painting. It is a 
rare plant, and emblematic of that rare individual the 
HF chiin tei, or “perfect gentleman.” Hence the 
rarity of such paintings and the men who produce them. 


\ 
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It is unfortunate that the authors saw fit to give 
so few explanatory footnotes for the literary allu- 
sions with which Chinese poetry abounds. 

The most serious error is a translation of the 
Pan jo po lo mi to hsin ching MEAUE RBS 
Prajnaparamita sitra, on page 27, in connection 
with painting VIII, The Eighteen Lohans attri- 
buted to Li Lung-mien. Although the text is not 
given, this stitra is a very well known one and has 
been rendered into English a number of times; 
The translator in this case, quite evidently, is 
unacquainted with Sanskrit. Thus the combina- 
tions of Chinese characters representing Sanskrit 
words have been misunderstood. The result is 
that the entire grammatical structure of the sitra 
has been lost and the translation is wrong from 
beginning to end. Since the sitra is well known 
and understood, it would serve no useful purpose 
here to criticize this rendering in detail. Two 
examples of this misunderstanding should suffice. 
First, the rendering in the first paragraph, “ Thou 
hast in thy heart Shé-li-tzii,” is one example. The 
phrase “thou hast in thy heart” does not even 
occur in the sitra. Shé-li-tzii #Fi\-f- is not “ divine 
seed,” as explained on page 23, note 4, but is the 
usual Chinese equivalent for the Sanskrit name of 
one of the chief disciples of the Buddha, Sdariputra, 
to whom the sitra was addressed. Secondly the 
verse ending the siitra is a mantra in which the 
Chinese characters represent Sanskrit words which 
tun “Gate, gate, paragate, pairasamgate, bodhi, 
svaha,” which Max Miiller translates “ Gone, gone, 
gone to the other shore, landed at the other 
shore! ” ° which, it will be observed, is quite differ- 
ent from “ Praise, praise! Praise the Supreme 
Wisdom from above! etc.” of the translation here. 
Errors of this sort run through the whole transla- 
tion. It is a pity that the authors did not consult 
a competent Buddhist scholar to help with the 
Buddhist paintings as they did in the case of no. 
XXXVII, a Chinese Tantric Buddhist Charm 
which has been described by Dr. Hans N. von 
Koerber. 

The reading and identification of the seals have 
been well done and form a valuable though small 
addition to western literature on seals. One wishes 
that, (1) all the seals had been reproduced photo- 
graphically and that (2) the alphabetization of 
the Index to Chinese Names, Words, Terms and 
Seals had been made entirely according to the 
romanization, and not partly according to transla- 





5 Sacred Books of the East, vol. XLIX, part II, p. 154. 
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tions. ‘Translations may vary widely as to the 
individual words used, thus the alphabetization 
according to translation detracts from the value 
of the book as a work of reference. Mention is 
made on page XVI of the fact that many seals of 
the Ming dynasty collector Hsiang Yiian-pien 
appear on many of the paintings, and of the “ co- 
incidence” that so many paintings once in his 
collection are again assembled in a foreign collec- 
tion. That seals occur purporting to be his is 
true, but it is also true that they occur in such 
quantities on paintings in collections all over the 
world that they can hardly all have been his. This 
fact, of course, has nothing to do with the quality 
of the paintings because Hsiang’s seals probably 
have been lavishly forged on good and bad paint- 
ings alike; yet it is to be remembered that we have 
no catalogue of his collection to aid us in verifying 
his seals. On page 147, line 8, from the bottom 
we note ‘ Fourth seal so trimmed off that only one 
character remains ; “ Kung.”’ The seal in question 
is well known to the reviewer, and is simply a one 
character seal reading kung Z$. Only the very 
edge of the seal has been trimmed. It is correctly 
attributed to Kéng Chao-chung. 
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On page 186 in the biography of Chang T“ing- 
chi a better translation of the name of the painting 
Mei shou t‘u }§ #{B, which incidentally was copied 
by Chang and his friend and carved on stone, 
would be “ Eyebrowed Old Age,” rather than “ The 
Longevity of the Eyebrow ” which makes no sense. 
The reference, of course, is to the thickening of 
that hirsute adornment which often accompanies 
advancing years. In a number of places through- 
out the work there is a curious misuse of the word 
“colophon.” For example, on page 21, line 8 
from the bottom we are surprised to read, “ The 
colophon preceding the painting has no inscription 
nor seals,” which seems to be something of a con- 
tradiction in terms, to say the least! 

The printing and illustration of the book are 
very good, and the proof reading has been well 
done. To sum up, this work is a welcome addition 
to the literature on Chinese painting, particularly 
on account of the illustrative material, and the 
work on seals. Although it contains some valuable 
information aside from those items, it should be 
used with caution. 

A. G. WENLEY 


Freer GALLERY OF ART, 
WasinerTon, D. C. 





The Lore of the Chinese Lute. By R. H. van 
Guuik. Tokyo: SopHi1a UNIversiry, 1940. 
21 plates, IX + 224 pages. 

Hsi K‘ang and His Poetical Essay on the Lute. 
By R. H. van Guiik. Tokyo: SopHia UNI- 
VERSITY, 1941. 90 pages. 


These two monographs are welcome additions to 
our scanty knowledge of Chinese music and musical 
instruments. The fullest treatment in western 
languages is still the 18th Century work of Amiot, 
which is not critical. There are small works by 
van Aalst, Moule, Courant, Laloy, the essay by 
Chavannes, and the more recent work of Levis, as 
well as isolated articles by Fernald and others. But 
there are few features of Chinese culture on which 
sa little work has been done by western scholars. 
Dr. van Gulik therefore deserves the thanks of 
sinologists for these two excellent treatises. 

The subject of the first volume is what might 
be called the lute complex among the Chinese. 
Among the matters treated are the instrument it- 
self and its uses, the classical conceptions of music, 


the origin of the lute and other stringed instruments 
of the Chinese, the training of the lute-player, 
the significance of the melodies, the symbolism, 
and such artistic associations as the connections 
between the lute and the crane, and plum and pine 
trees. There are also valuable appendices on west- 
ern and Chinese bibliographies, the lute in Japan, 
and on a Chinese lute of the Six Dynasties period 
(222-589 a. D.) preserved in Nara. 

The second volume, while still concerned with 
the lore of the lute, will be of greater interest to 
sinologists. Hsi (commonly read Chi) K‘ang, the 
author of the essay, was one of the Sages of the 
Bamboo Grove who lived 223-262 a.p. There are 
chapters on the Seven Sages, a biography of Hsi 
K‘ang taken largely from Chin dynasty sources, 
essays on his place as a poet, philosopher and 
musician, and on the essay itself, its text, style, 
contents and the commentators who have dealt with 
it. The Chinese text of the essay is given, and a 
translation which is adequate, but appears a little 
free at times. 

The treatment in both volumes is critical and 
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scholarly. Both have footnotes, in which the 
second volume is especially rich. Both have in- 
dices, and give the Chinese characters for proper 
names. 

The historical sections of the second volume may 
be sufficient for their purpose as an introduction 
to the essay on the lute, but one regrets that they 
are not fuller, particularly because so few studies 
have been made in this interesting period of Chi- 
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nese history. Dr. van Gulik does not notice that 
the attitude of the literati of the Three Kingdoms 
and Chin periods was a reaction from the influ- 
ence of the preceding Han period. In spite of 
these, and other slight criticisms that might be 
made, both the author, and the Sophia University, 
are to be congratulated upon two fine monographs. 


J. K. SHryocx 








Il Califfo Mu‘awiya I Secondo Il “ Kitab Ansab 
Al-Asraf” (Le Genealogie Dei Nobili) Di 
Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Baladuri. Traduzione 
annotata dal testo arabo inedito di OLea 
Pinto E GrorGcio LEVI DELLA VipA. Roma, 
LIBRERIA DI SCIENZE £ LETTERE, 1938-XVI. 


Not among the least of the harmful effects of 
the havoc in international relations during the last 
several years is the disturbance of cultural relations 
among scholars in the various parts of the world. 
The evil consequences of a situation which results 
in the severance of bonds between investigators in 
similar fields and in the interruption of communi- 
cations between them, so that the customary 
cooperation and contact are replaced by solitude. 
and oftentimes ignorance of the archievements of 
others, is a tragedy for the spirit which requires 
no elaboration. 

The book by Dr. Pinto and Prof. Levi della Vida 
is a victim of the present disturbed state of things. 
It appeared in 1937, yet, I venture the statement, 
it is still unknown in this country. Moreover, as 
Prof. L. d. V. informs us in pp. v-vii of his Intro-' 
duction, the making of the book from the time 
when he suggested that Dr. Pinto translate it to 
the time when, after a revision, practically a re- 
writing by him, it was ready for the printer but 
was subjected to further delay, also adds a sad 
chapter to a sad story of modern times. 

The vast work of al-Baladuri (d. 279/892) is at 
present being edited by the Oriental School of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. So far, volumes 
V and: IVB have appeared (the portion of the ori- 
ginal Arabic represented by the translation under 
review is contained in the volume now being edited 
by Dr. M. Schlessinger). The scope and quality 
of The Genealogical Biographies of the Nobles 
(Goitein, the editor of vol. V, maintains that the 
inclusion of the “ nobles ” in the “ social register ” 












originally depended on their title to an annual 
stipend of at least 2000 dirhem and that it was 
subsequently liberalized to comprise pure-blooded 
Arabs) are discussed at length by Goitein in his 
introduction and, more concisely, by L. d. V. in his 
preliminary statement. Both scholars stress that 
it is a Hadith-work on a biographical theme. A 
reading of the translation will make it amply clear 
how close it is to that class of literature. It con- 
sists of over 200 anecdotes about Mu‘iwiya which 
are externally characterized by the Jsndd preceding 
them. They are related as disjointed single reports 
with no attempt by the compiler to create a syn- 
thetic sketch of the Caliph out of them. In this 
respect, as L. d. V. points out in his Introduction, 
the contrast with the classic historians,—and, one 
may add, with ancient Hebrew historical writing,— 
is striking. 

Moreover, al-Baladuri’s work shares still another 
feature with Hadith. The signal and universally 
accepted conclusions of Goldziher who, in his 
Muhammedanische Studien, II, brilliantly demon- 
strated how Hadith proved a convenient genre for 
including all manner of partisan and tendentious 
beliefs and doctrines as alleged statements of the 
Prophet, find their illustration in this section of 
the biographical encyclopedia. The mere fact that 
the author credits Mu‘awiya with bons mots and 
comments which circulate in the name of other 
worthies in other collections (cf. No. 37, ascribed 
to ‘Umar b. al-Khattéb in Nuwairi, Nthdyat al- 
Arab, ed. Misr, ITI, 5, and to ‘Utba in ibn Kutaiba, 
‘Uyin al-Akhbar, ed. Misr, I, 40 and ‘kd, ed. Misr, 
I, 36; cf. also Nos. 92 and 107) is proof enough of 
the assertion. But even where this kind of evidence 
is wanting there are other ways of sensing fabrica- 
tions. Without agreeing with those who make of 
Mu‘iwiya a godless person—L. d. V. cautions us 
against such extremism—one nevertheless feels 
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convinced that such statements as Nos. 67 (and its 
close parallel 118), 102 (redeemed in part by the 
second half) or 136 are too pietistic in tone to have 
really been uttered by the first Omayyad. Similarly, 
although Mu‘awiya has been deservedly celebrated 
for his astuteness, his power of discrimination and 
his balanced judgment (see, e. g., Wellhausen, Das 
Arabische Reich, p. 83 sqq., esp. 86-87, and the 
chapter on Le Hilm de Mo‘awia etc. in Lammens, 
Mo‘awia Ier [Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, I], 
66 sqq.), some of the tales which at once allow his 
interlocutors to criticize his lack of piety or his 
political manoeuvres or to underestimate the 
nobility of his pedigree and at the same time 
illustrate his superb tolerance and generosity never- 
theless strain our credulity. Cf. Nos. 77, 137 and 
others. All this, as L. d. V. so aptly summarizes 
it in his quotation of the French proverb “on ne 
préte qu’aux riches,” is unfortunately a standing 
fault of this uncritical method of compilation,— 
uncritical in its failure to distinguish the authentic 
from the spurious and in its acceptance of the 
essentially weak standard of reliability of tradition. 

But despite all this, al-Balaiduri’s collection of 
anecdotes about Mu‘iwiya makes an important 
addition to our knowledge. In their totality these 
short tales emphasize previously known features of 
Mu‘awiya’s nature and succeed in creating in our 
minds the image of a man with qualities, some 
laudable others unworthy, “which bears the sure 
stamp of truth ” (L. d. V., p. xvii). They allow us 
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a reliable glimpse into Beduin life, the new hori- 
zons and problems facing the emerging empire, and 
the required adjustment of the old manners and 
attitudes to the new norms. Finally, they include 
a number of pro-Omayyad declarations and sen- 
tences which were in large measure suppressed 
after the ‘Abbasid “ purge ” of pre-‘Abbasid history 
(Introd., p. xii, and Goitein, 1. c., p. 14 (Hebrew) 
or 15-16 (English) ). 

The Introduction, on which this review has 
drawn so consistently, is a short essay which special- 
ists and laymen alike can read with profit for a 
succinct and analytical appraisal of Baladuri’s 
work, of Mu‘awiya, and of the difficulties which 
confronted the Muslim Arab state. The transla- 
tion likewise is a contribution not only in that non- 
Arabists can now read in a European language a 
part of Baliduri whom students of Arabic occa- 
sionally find difficulty in understanding in the 
original. It will also prove helpful to both groups 
alike for the biographical and historical notes 
which elucidate reference to the text, and for paral- 
lels to the anecdotes in other works. As for the 
indices, even the modest author commends them 
for their purpose and usefulness. 

Habent sua fata libelli. But the reviewer trusts 
that when the world catastrophe ends, the book will 
become as known and utilized as it deserves. 


A. 8S. HALKIN 


CoLumBIA UINVERSITY 





Hittite Prayers of Mursili II. By O. R. Gurney. 
From the ANNALS OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. XX VII, 1940 pp. 3-163. 


In 1930 the late A. Walther edited in Keil- 
schrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi (KUB) XXIV, 
as Nos. 1-4 four tablets inscribed with prayers of the 
Hittite king Mursili8 (ca. 1350 B.c.). Though 
none of the tablets is complete, together they 
furnish a fairly well preserved text. It has been 
reconstructed, transliterated, and translated with 
philological commentary and glossary by O. R. 
Gurney in the present volume. The author, an 
Englishman who has previously dealt with Assyr- 
ian religious texts, enjoyed the guidance of H. 
Ehelolf under whose direction he was enabled to 
work in the happier days of the past. 


Of the four tablets, Nos. 1 and 2 (Gurney’s A 
and B) are apparently straight duplicates. No. 
4 (=D) represents another type and is related 
to the “ plague prayers ” which I edited and trans- 
lated in 1928. No. 3 (—C) is a combination of 
A/B and D, i.e. the plague prayer (D) has been 
inserted in the other text. The fullest text (C), 
then, contains the following parts: 


I Entreaty (Hitt. mukessar). 
C beginning—I 28; A I 3—II 19 (and 
dupl. B). 


If Hymn (Mitt. walliyatar). 
C I 29—58 (incomplete ; in A only the 
first three lines are preserved (duplicate 
B lost). 
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III Plague prayer. 
D obv. 1—rev. 17; C II 3—59. Not in 


A or B. 


IV Prayer for blessing (Hitt. arkuwar). 
C III 1ff.; A II 1—IV 18 (and dupli- 
cate B) is an approximate duplicate. 


Gurney has for the first time defined the term 
mukessar and given the correct interpretation of 
the corresponding verb muga-. In view of the 
equation mugawar (inf.) = Akkad. ta(z)zimtu 
(KUB III 103 obv. 5) the Hittite word has so far 
been rendered by “ lamentation,” the alleged mean- 
ing of the Akkadian word. The author shows that 
the term must be combined with the evocatio type 
of prayers and must, thus, mean “entreat, be- 
seech.” It seems to me that the Assyriologist may 
benefit by this result of Hittitology. The meaning 
of nuzzumum is ill defined; one will recall that 
tazzimtum occurs in close connection with tak/q- 
rib-tum which probably belongs to qurrubum 
“bring close (to somebody).” 

The commentary contains numerous other fine 
observations which make Gurney’s book an impor- 
tant contribution to Hittitology. It is in the 
nature of a critical review that points of dis- 
agreement are being stressed. Before I discuss a 
few such points, I wish to make it perfectly under- 
stood that they concern relatively insignificant 
details. 

For auli- Gurney posits the meaning “ sacrificial 
(i.e. fattened) animal” (pp. 59f.). I still think 
that the translations which I contributed to Sturte- 
vant’s Glossary are more correct. The unpublished 
text Bo 4463 makes it absolutely certain that auli- 
denotes a part of the body. Here, then, the occur- 
rences with the determinative UZU (“ flesh ”) 
naturally belong: KUB XVII 24 III 4; XXVII 
66 III 2, 13; furthermore VIII 36 rev. 12 ff. In 
a second group of occurrences a meaning “ cele- 
bration ” or similar is indicated. This seems parti- 
cularly clear in KUB XI 18 III 7; 26 If 10; I 
count here also KUB XV 28 II 2f.; XXII 61 I 
11(?) and XXIV 1 II 5. The last mentioned 
passage (a-2d-li-u3 acc. pl.) implies that the reason 
for the celebration is independent of the calendar. 
There remain XXIV 3 II 11, 15 and XVII 21 
II 18. For the last mentioned passagesit is signi- 
ficant that the parallel III 26 makes words for 
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animals dependent on our word, “ auwli- (consist- 
ing) of certain animals.” This leads to a meaning 
“ sacrifices (or similar)” which can easily be con- 
nected with “celebration.” With regard to a-ia-li 
adduced by von Brandenstein (Or. 8 78 fn. 2) it 
must be remarked that the Hittites according to 
KUB XVI 83 obv. 49 apparently knew an animal 
awili-. 

Dr. Gurney misunderstood a number of the 
passages for himma- (pp. 62 ff.) and therefore 
failed to establish convincingly its meaning. In 
his examples No. V, VII, IX, X himmas is ob- 
viously sgl. nom. and subject; in KBo VI 34 
III 37 (No. XVII) himmaé piran is parallel to 
(nu-)mas piran, i.e. dat.-loc. plur. It follows that 
the singular himmas denotes a body of persons who 
either act themselves or are affected by the actions 
of other persons. If one considers the religious 
implications of the word, one is led to the con- 
clusion that it must mean “congregation, those 
attending a ceremony ” more abstractly “ assem- 
bly, meeting.” From XXIV 3 I 24 we can now 
gather the information that meetings (or “ com- 
munion feasts ” to use an expression of Gurney’s), 
rites and festivals are considered as the chief forms 
of religious life among the Hittites. 

The author’s translation “bestow something 
(acc.) upon somebody (dat.)” for duddu- is cer- 
tainly correct ; it is now clearly indicated by XX XI 
127 I 2. With personal object the word simply 
means “ guide, rule”; as an abstract duddumar is 
“rule, regulation,” thus XXX 10 obv. 10f. The 
participle dudduwanza (KBo I 31 rev. 6; 541 11) 
may well be “the ruled one, the subject.” 

The two latest issues of the KUB had not reached 
Gurney when he wrote his book. Hence, he could 
not make use either of the prayer of Kantuzili8 
(KUB XXX 10) or of the elaborate prayers to the 
sun which Otten published in KUB XXXI 127 ff. 
Of the latter the author had some advance knowl- 
edge. 

Gurney’s book is the first philological contribu- 
tion toward Hittite philology produced in England. 
It is an excellent beginning, and one can only hope 
that the author will continue the work which he 
has begun in so promising a manner. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
Yate UNIversitTy 




















Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkoi. Heft XXXI 
(Historische und religwése Texte). Von J. 
Sturm t und H. Orren. STAATLICHE 
MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, VORDERASIATISCHE AB- 
TEILUNG, 1939. VIII pp. and 50 auto- 
graphed plates. 


The untimely death of Hans Ehelolf had left 
the Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazk6i without its 
editor, and museum work in Hittite tablets with- 
out its leading mind. One might have feared that 
the publication would suffer from the grave loss. 
Fortunately the issue of KUB XXXI shows that 
the work is being carried on. We welcome H. Otten 
as the new editor and hope that his name will 
appear on numerous installments to come. The 
present volume in which as many of the copies of 
the late J. Sturm as were ready at the time of his 
death have been incorporated shows that Otten is 
well qualified for his new post. 

The selection of fragments made from the old 
finds as well as from the tablets excavated during 
the last decade comprises historical and religious 
texts. Since previous issues had been devoted to 
the same type no spectacular historical revelations 
can be expected. Though fragmentary, the new 
texts nevertheless help to fill numerous gaps of 
previously known tablets. 

In his introduction the editor indicates num- 
erous joins and points out parallel texts. A few 
additions are possible, and may be presented here: 

No. 12 belongs to KUB XIX 41; 1. 3 continues 
1, II 23 of the previously published text. 

No. 21 had been published before in translitera- 
tion as 2BoTU 36. 
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No. 36 belongs to VAT 7428 (=KBo III 
3-+ KUB XXIII 126). The lines on the obverse 
of the fragment should be numbered II 43-9. 

No. 43 obv. fills the gap which hitherto existed 
in KUB XXIII 1 II 19-28; the rev. continues the 
present text for a few lines after III 25. 

No. 61 is the right half of the text published as 
KUB XV 16 and thus also a duplicate of XV 17. 
This text which deals with a donation of queen 
Puduhepa can be largely reconstructed from the 
following fragments: 


B Cc 
Col. I 
KUB XV 16 KUB XV 17 + XXXI 611 
KUB XXXI52I  KUB XXXI 51 obv. 
Col. II 
KUB XXXII 58II KUB XXXI61II KUB XXXI 638 obv. 
KUB XXVI 63 + KUB XXVI 61 
Col. III 
KUB XXXII 58 III KUB XXXI 68 rev. 
Col. IV 


KUB XXXI 56 KUB XXXII 51 rev. 
KUB XXXI 52 rev. KUB XXXI 54 


KUB XXVI 60 and KUB XXXI 73 are probably 
also pertinent. 

No. 117 furnishes the beginning of col. II and 
the end of col. III of the prayer of Arnuwanda’ 
and Asmunikkal published KUB XVII 21. Thus, 
117 II 3 equals 124 I 12. 

The numerous additions to the instructions 
KUB XIII 1 and 2 now available (Nos. 84-91) 
would make it a promising task to subject these 
highly interesting texts to a comprehensive treat- 
ment. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yate University 











Al-Iklil (al-juz’ al-thamin). By at-Hasan IBN- 
AHMAD AL-HampDAni. Edited with linguistic, 
geographic and historic notes by NaBsrH AMIN 
Faris. Princeton: THE PRINCETON UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1940. f'%4 pages. Princeton 


Oriental Texts, Volume VII. 

Historia de los amores de Bayad y Riyad. Una 
chantefable oriental en estilo persa (Vat. Ar. 
368). By A.R.Nyxu. New York: Hispanic 
Society or AmMEricA. Hispanic Notes and 
Monographs, 1941. xii-+ 50-+ of pages, 
with 10 illustrations. 





Considering the paucity of Arabic literary works 
published and printed in the United States, it gives 








one pleasure to review two excellent books which 
have appeared almost contemporarily in this coun- 
try and both have been printed through the industry 
of domestic presses. Dr. Faris’ Iklil has been 
worked out by the Arabic department of the Prince- 
ton University Press, which was also responsible 
for the printing of Usima ibn Mungqid’s memoirs 
edited by Professor Hitti. The press of the New 
York daily paper al-Huda has done its best in order 
to give a dignified appearance to Professor Nykl’s 
Bayad and Riyad. 

It should be emphasized, however, that both 
presses, thoroughly equipped as they are for the 
printing of newspapers, magazines and current 
literature, fail to meet the higher requirements of 
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scholarly editions and text books, where fully 
vocalized types are necessary. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, something ought to be done in order 
tu make America self supporting in this field. 

With the edition of the text of the Eighth Book 
of al-Hamdani’s work on South Arabic archaeology, 
Dr. Faris has fulfilled the promise which he made 
when publishing the translation of it (The An- 
tiquities of South Arabia ..., Princeton Oriental 
Texts III). The reviewer’s appreciation and criti- 
cism, which he expressed in a review of the trans- 
lation (Orientalia 9 (1940) 160-73), need not be 
repeated here, since both are equally deserved by 
the edition. In my opinion, the weakest side in 
Faris’ achievement is his failure to realize that it 
is impossible to attain a sound text of the Iklil by 
merely comparing the extant manuscripts, since 
they are all badly corrupted. On the other hand, 
most of the historic literature on South Arabia, 
which might help correcting the wrong readings of 
the manuscripts, is still unpublished, and the manu- 
script works which might be consulted are scattered 
throughout European and Eastern libraries, which 
are now out of the reach of those working in 
America.* 

Nevertheless Faris has succeeded in working out 
a text far better than Anastias al-Karmali’s, the 
first editor of the Eighth Book of the Iklil. Some 
passages of the selections published by D. H. 
Miiller as early as in 1879 and 1880 have also been 
improved, and some errors of Faris’ own transla- 
tion have been eliminated. Although the definitive 
edition of what is still extant of al-Hamdani’s 
bulky work? is still to be done, Faris deserves 
the thanks of all student of Arabic history and 
literature. 

A title such as “The Love Story of Bayad and 
Riyad ” does not appear in the Vatican Ms. whence 
Professor Nykl has drawn his attractive little book. 
Unfortunately, that manuscript is so badly muti- 
lated (besides beginning and end, many other 
leaves are missing), that we cannot even make out 
whether the fragmentary story which it contains 
formed the whole of it, or whether it was only a 
section of a large and more comprehensive work, 
which might have dealt with several topics of the 
Arabic “ Platonic Love.” 





2I wonder if any of the Arabic mss. in the Yale 
University library, which unfortunately have not yet 
been catalogued, may prove useful for that purpose. 

2 As is known, the First and Second Books are still 
to be published by their discoverer, Dr, O. Léfgren, and 
the Tenth is also unpublished. 
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Displaying a great deal of ingenuity, Dr. Nykl 
has attempted to fill up the gaps of the manuscript 
with supplements of his own, so as to give the 
readers the impression of a continuous story (his 
additions are put in square brackets). However, 
we are in the dark about the way in which it began 
as well as about its conclusion.’ 

As it is now, the Story of Bayad and Riyad offers 
a good sample of the bombastic style which is 
usually employed in that kind of literature, to- 
gether with some subtle touches of psychologic 
analysis. Its importance, as Nykl points out, lies 
in the character of the manuscript rather than in 
its contents. Although the story itself is un- 
doubtedly of Eastern origin,‘ the manuscript is 
Western, either North African or Spanish,’ and 
shows how the taste for Platonic love stories had 
spread from East to West. One understands why 
Nykl emphasizes this fact, which is supposed to 
supply fresh evidence in favor of his theory about 
the influence of Spanish-Arabic love literature 
upon the rise and growth of Romance love poetry. 
Romance scholars are now less bewildered by this 
theory than they were a few years ago, and this 
change in their attitude is chiefly due to Nykl’s 
previous work. I wonder, however, whether this 
last book of his will substantially improve his 
position, since the similarities between the Story 
of Bayad and Riyad and the French “ chantefable” 
of Aucassin et Nicolette, which Nykl stresses, are 
too general and vague to allow us to assume a direct 
relationship. 

Nykl’s ability in understanding and rendering 
the abstruse and difficult style, prose as well as 
verse, which is peculiar to Arabic love literature, 
is well known, and need not be emphasized again. 
His edition and translation deserve appreciation, 
and the masterly way in which he writes Spanish 
is amazing. He has been right, undoubtedly, in 
respecting the readings of his manuscript where 





*A better arrangement of the extant parts may be 
attained by transferring fol. 28-30 immediately after 
fol. 1, in the order 1, 29, 30, 28. The end of fol. 28 actu- 
ally goes with the beginning of fol. 2. 

* The events are located near the Tartar, a river (or 
rather a large wadi) in Upper Mesopotamia (see Yaqit 
1, 921). 

5 Nykl assigns it to the 13th century. I am inclined 
to place it one or perhaps two centuries later. Students 
of Islamic art may get a closer estimate of its age from 
the style of the fourteen attractive and well executed 
miniatures which are found in it. They supply the only 
evidence so far available for the representation of human 
beings in the Western Islamic world. 
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they diverge from the pattern of the classical 
language, since such texts are usually under the 
influence of vulgar speech. I do not agree with 
him, however, in holding that the vulgarisms of 
the Vatican Ms. may prove “ of special interest for 
those who study the dialectology of Morocco.” As 
a matter of fact, they only represent a general 
trend in the development of later Arabic, and I 
fail to find in those which occurred to me® any 
peculiar Western character. 

I venture to suggest a few corrections, most of 
which only slightly affect the general meaning: ” 

P. 3 (Ps_o) “ dos manzanas ”: the translations of 
the words +5¢¢ has been omitted (“ two pearl-like 
apples ”).—ibid. (Pis16) “me imaginaba que se 
habia quebrado en dos partes ostentando lo grueso 
de sus caderas, lo duro de su pecho y lo delgado de 
su talle, junto con la ligereza y elegancia de la 
juventud ”: “I thought she would have split into 
two halves because of the weight of her hips and 
the steadiness of her bosom, and the thinness of 
her waist, in spite of the lightness and slenderness 
of youth.”—8 the translation of verse Ai2 has been 
omitted.—9 (41:) “... el vino de la pasién, aunque 
se soporte, j no hay quien sosiegue con él!” : “ who is 
in love (read 9*!9 instead of C!s) is not able to 
keep patience” (vocalize jl; instead of Gls ).— 
10 (\+*58qq.) I would take the perfect in its usual 
historical sense, not as a precative. The meaning 
is that the man who used to blame the lover has 
fallen himself a victim of love.—ibid. ( \+9) “las 
estrellas del cielo, sus soles y su planetas ”: “ stars, 
which may show him their settings and risings ” 
(read ye glb instead of Yegeb, and cf. Y°,, where 
“stars” is a better translation than “ planetas ”).— 
{Pas a word such as J’ should be added.—15, 17 
and 18 (\“12, |Vr and {Aio) instead of the voca- 
tive, sentences beginning with “there is . . .” 


°"?. F 195 oe instead of 9S ow 5 Ay on d> ls 
and (<i imperative feminine; \4,, \ge2s instead of 
gels ; d+, lwluc accusative; d+, \y>9 nominative. 

*The printing is correct, and I have noticed only a 
few misprints: p. ¥, Gwe Came 3 ©, >] o>; 
Mi, Lede] Landes PA, Cae] Cams PA, by] 
ei, HB, 





should be used (the so called waw rubbata).—16 
the translation of verse \4,5 has been omitted.—29 
(+13) and note: I do not think that . is used 
here with the technical value of a “ senhal.”— ibid. 
(+19) © should be translated “ foreigner,” 
“exile” rather than “ pobre,”—37 (WA14) OW ere 
oO) means “hard for everybody”; the trans- 
lation “para los hombres y los genios” follows 
one of the various, and rather far-fetched, inter- 
pretations given by the native dictionaries for that 
obscure idiom (note that the regular form should 
have been (J#J}: the poet has considered the 
word as a singular and not as a dual).—ibid. 
(9:) “El que cela su secreto, podra escoger lo 
mejor ” : “ who conceals his secret has the initiative 
(of his action).—38 (417) “El amor que me 
atormenta escribié en mis entrafias ; Que el autor 
no permitiré que cese la tristeza y la pena! ”: 
“The love which harasses my entrails has been 


ordered (vocalize Ss ) not to interrupt my pains, 
and distress has been the secretary (who wrote the 
order.”—39 (%17 sqq.) all pronouns should be in 
the third person, not in the first: the enemy’s pity 
is the topic of this passage (instead of “me com- 


padecié,” I would prefer “out of pity” bs ).— 
46 (%4,) although the gaps in the text make its 
understanding impossible,al-Ma‘siiq and al-Madkir 
cannot be names of slave girls and must be epithets 
of the beloved: the supplement |) is hardly cor- 
rect.—ibid. (6+*2) “lo interpretaron con mala 
intencidén, sin derecho ” : “ they gave it a false inter- 
pretation.”—ibid. (d+) “ yno tuviese para mi alma 
otro sustento que un paseo como lo creen”: “if I 
had nothing else for myself than that walk” (I fail 
to understand which words in the text Nykl has 
translated “como lo creen”).—47 (°11) oS 
is no “ perfumes”; the gap should be filled with 
wb [pleb »] “a good food.”—48 (op;) I do 
not think “el Mentado” is “a fictitious name”; 
it means “the well remembered of,” 4. e. Bayad; 
lsl_SYbL pe gadee)! does not mean “tienes un 
lugar special en las soledades ” but “ distinguished 
by his unique qualities.” 
G. Levi DELLA VIDA 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Preparation of Copy for Printing 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors are asked to read the following 
pages carefully.1_ Typescripts which deviate in 
important respects from the practice here recom- 
mended must be returned to their authors for 
retyping. Note that these instructions affect only 
the mechanical features of the copy, without 
attempting to prescribe rules of composition or to 
interfere in any way with each author’s individual 
style. 


IN GENERAL, THE AUTHOR SHOULD ARRANGE HIS 
ARTICLE, REVIEW, OR LONGER WORK ACCORDING TO 
THE MODELS FURNISHED BY RECENT ISSUES OF 
THE JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society. This will relieve 
the Editor of much labor in preparing the type- 
script for the printer, will reduce the charges to be 
paid by the Society or by the author for proof 
corrections, and will insure the desirable minimum 
of uniformity in our publications. 

Mss. OF ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS SHOULD BE 
SENT TO THE EDITOR IN WHOSE FIELD THE SUBJECT 
OF THE MS. LIES. 


(a) All copy must be 
typewritten, on one side of the sheet only, double- 


1. The Typescript. 


spaced throughout. This provision applies to the 
entire typescript, including footnotes and extended 
quotations. 

(b) Leave a wide margin on all four sides of 
the sheet, at least 14 inches at the left. This 
makes it possible to insert corrections and instruc- 
tions to the printer without impairing legibility. 

(c) Use paper of standard size (84 x 11 inches) 
and of good quality. Thin or flimsy paper tears 
easily in handling, and makes corrections difficult. 
If a sheet or part of a sheet becomes hard to read 
because of corrections or additions, it should be 
retyped. In making revisions, do not paste to- 
gether parts of sheets in such a way as to make new 
sheets of abnormal size; instead, make two (or 
more) sheets of normal size, even if neither one is 
completely filled. 





1 These recommendations are similar in most respects 
to The preparation of copy for printing, published in 
Bulletin 14 of the Linguistic Society of America. 


(d) The typed letters should be clearly legible. 

(e) Number the pages in the upper right corner. 

(f) Make two copies of the typescript. The 
original copy is sent to the printer, the carbon copy 
is retained by the author. Be sure to enter in the 
carbon copy all corrections, additions, and special 
characters that appear in the original. 


2. Title and signature. (a) The title of an 
article or longer work, as well as the title of a 
chapter within such a work, should be as short as 
possible. In any case, it should be so worded that 
the first part, amounting to not more than 45 
letters, adequately describes the contents and can 
be used alone as a running head to the pages. 


(b) EvEry articte should begin with the fol- 
lowing preliminary matter, preferably typed on a 
separate sheet: the title; the author’s name; the 
name of the institution with which the author is 
currently connected, or of the locality in which he 
lives; a paragraph of 50-100 words, enclosed in 
square brackets, summarizing the argument of the 
article or else briefly stating the problem investi- 
gated or the results arrived at. 


(c) Every REVIEW should begin with a full 
citation of the work reviewed, typed as a separate 
paragraph with all but the first line indented, and 
containing the following items in this order: the 
title of the work, with the subtitle after a colon; ? 
the name of the author or editor, surname last; 
the number of the edition, if it is not the first; in 
parentheses, the names of the series or larger pro- 
ject of which this work is a part, with the serial or 
volume number; the pagination, Roman and Arabic 
with indication of separately numbered plates and 
maps; the place, publisher, and year of publication. 
For the punctuation of these items, compare the 
reviews published in recent issues of the JouRNAL. 


(d) The author’s name and the name of his 





? Capitalize only the first word of the title, and such 
other words as are required by the normal rules of 
orthography to begin with a capital letter. If the first 
word is the definite or indefinite article, the second word 
may begin with a capital (especially in an alphabetized 
list) or with a small letter. 
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institution or locality should be typed in two lines 
at the end of the review. 


3. Footnotes. (a) Footnotes must be numbered 
serially through the article or review or through 
one chapter of a longer work. 

(b) The footnote reference number must appear 
in the text as a raised numeral immediately follow- 
ing the word or passage * to which it refers, not as 
a numeral in parentheses or with a single paren- 
thesis after it. It is helpful to repeat this numeral 
in the left margin opposite the line where it occurs. 
When a reference number appears after a word 
which is followed by a mark of punctuation,* the 
number must follow this mark. (But a reference 
number may precede a closing parenthesis.*) 

(c) All footnotes must be typed double-spaced 
on a sheet or series of sheets following the main 
text. They must never appear on the same sheet 
with the text. 

(d) Each footnote should be typed as a separate 
paragraph with the first line indented, and should 
begin with its reference number, raised somewhat 
above the line of type (but not followed by a 
parenthesis or by a dot). 


4, Cited forms. (a) Every form (letter, word, 
phrase, sentence) cited as linguistic material—as 
an example or as a subject of discussion—must be 
in italics; * except that Greek forms, and forms in 
other languages written with the Greek alphabet, 
are to be cited in the original characters, and that 
special conventions applying to particular lan- 
guages ® may be followed at the author’s discretion. 

(b) Forms in a language not written with either 
the Latin or the Greek alphabet (Hittite, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chinese, etc.) should be transliterated, un- 
less there is a cogent reason for citing them in the 
original characters. 

(c) Cited forms in a language other than 
Modern English should be followed at their first 
occurrence by a gloss in single quotation marks. 
No comma separates the gloss from the cited form: 





* As in the example here given. 

‘Indicated in the typescript by a single underline; 
see § 5e. 

5 For example, the use of boldface type for Oscan and 
Umbrian, of capitals for inscriptional text and for 
Sumerian, of italic capitals for Akkadian. (The pro- 
visions of this paragraph, of course, do not apply to 
forms cited in phonetic transcription between square 
brackets. ) 
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Lat. ovis ‘sheep’ is a noun. No comma follows 
the gloss unless it is required by the sentence as a 
whole: Lat. ovis ‘sheep,’ equus ‘horse,’ and canis 
‘dog’ are nouns. 


5. Type faces. (a) Ordinary roman type is to 
be used not only for the body of the text but also 
for the titles of books, journals, and articles cited 
in the body of the text; for foreign words and 
phrases used as part of the sentence (i. e. not cited 
as linguistic material) ; for abbreviations like e. g., 
i. e., op. cit., ibid. 

(b) Italics are to be used for the citation of 
linguistic forms (§ 4a): the suffix -y, the word 
man, the construction mich friert; for titles of 
books and names of or abbreviations for journals. 

(c) Small capitals are to be used for centered 
subheads within an article or chapter; for the 
abbreviations B.c. and A.D.; and also, where 
necessary, to give emphasis or prominence to a 
word or sentence in the text. 

(d) Boldface type may be used for section 
numbers and headings placed at the beginning of 
a paragraph (not centered in the page). 

(e) Type faces other than roman lower case 
are indicated in the typescript by underlines, as 
follows: 

italics, by a single underline 

SMALL CAPITALS, by two underlines 

LARGE CAPITALS, by three underlines 
under small letters 

ITALIC LARGE CAPITALS, by four under- 
lines under small letters or by a single 
undevline under capitals 


boldface type, by a wavy underline 


(f) Underlines made on the typewriter are likely 
to cut through the bottoms of g j p q y, and inter- 
fere seriously with the addition of diacritics below 
the letters. It is often advisable to underline by 
hand after the sheet has been typed. Use a fine 
hard pencil or a fine pen, and be careful to pass 
below the bottom strokes of all letters and below 
all inferior diacritics. 


6. Special characters. (a) Diacritics, Greek 
letters, phonetic symbols, and other special charac- 
ters should be carefully inserted in the typescript 
with pen and ink. Remember that to the com- 
positor these symbols are merely shapes without 
meaning; unless they are clearly drawn, he will 
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not recognize them. A somewhat enlarged drawing 
or a brief verbal description of any special charac- 
ter, placed in the margin opposite the line where 
it occurs, will help the compositor to avoid errors. 
(b) Unless the typewriter is equipped with 
special keys, it is usually better to draw in all such 
symbols with pen and ink than to improvise ap- 
proximations by modifying or combining ordinary 
typed letters. Such a makeshift may be unmistak- 
ably clear to the specialist, yet sufficiently different 
from the intended symbol to baffle the printer. 


(c) Diacritics over and under letters should be 
drawn in the exact position they are to occupy, not 
inserted between letters. Observe carefully the 
shape and relative size of all diacritics. 

(d) When forms in special characters are to be 
added by hand to a typed sheet, it is better to over- 
estimate the space required for the insertion than 
to leave too little and crowd the symbols. If you 
have not left room enough to accommodate the 
insertion, write it in the margin opposite the line 
where it belongs, with a caret in the line to show 
its position. 

(e) In writing Greek, print each letter separately 
and carefully; avoid cursive forms. When a single 
Greek letter appears in a context of ordinary letters, 
it is helpful to identify it as Greek in the margin. 
When 8 is placed in the margin as a correction, 
write beside it ‘Greek delta’; otherwise the com- 
positor will read it as a deletion sign. 

(f) A list of all special characters occuring in 
an article or longer work, written on a separate 
sheet and prefixed to the typescript, will help the 
Editor and the printer to insure a faithful repro- 
duction of the author’s copy. List separately the 
special characters appearing in roman, italic, and 
boldface type; in capitals, small capitals, and 
lower-case letters; in the large type used for text 
material and the small type used for footnotes. 


7. References. (a) Names of books and jour- 
nals must be in italics; names of articles must be 
in ordinary roman type, and not in quotation 
marks. Except for the titles of standard reference 
works and journals with recognized abbreviations 
(§9), they should be written out in full at their 
first occurrence but abbreviated in all subsequent 
citations. Similarly, a modern author should be 
cited by his full name in the first reference but by 
his surname alone (never abbreviated) in later 
references. 
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(b) Avoid Roman numerals in citations; use 
Arabic numerals exclusively. To denote the nu- 
meral one use a small 1, not a capital I. If the 
numeral 1 occurs in a context where it might be 
mistaken for | (as in transliteration of cuneiform), 
identify it as the numeral in the margin. 

(c) Do not write p. or pp. for page or pages, 
unless a misunderstanding is likely to result from 
the omission. Never use v. for volume or verse, 
or l. for line; they may be mistaken for Roman 
numerals. 

(d) Use a dot between numerals which together 
constitute one reference, a comma or a semicolon 
between numerals which constitute different refer- 
ences: JAOS 60.19, 146; 61.83 (vol. 60, pages 19 
and 146; vol. 61, page 83). Note that in such 
citations the dot is not followed by a space. 

(e) Unless otherwise specified, a single numeral 
in a citation refers to the page; two numerals 
separated by a dot refer to volume and page; three 
numerals separated by dots refer to volume, number 
or part, and page, or (of classical authors) to book, 
chapter, and section. If a single numeral refers 
to the volume instead of the page, write vol. 
(not v.) before it; if it refers to a numbered 
section or paragraph, set § before it. 

(f) Avoid needless repetition of numerals. Write 
172-5, 246-51, 1940-1 rather than 172-175, 246- 
251, 1940-1941 or 1940-41. 

(g) Leave a space before f. and ff. (for one or 
more following pages): 43f., 43 ff. But it is 
usually better to cite first and last pages (43-4, 
43-52) and avoid the use of f. and ff. 

(h) Do not use op. cit., id., or ibid. unless the pre- 
vious citation immediately precedes this reference. 

(i) Use a raised numeral after the title of a 
work to indicate the second or a later edition (cf. 


§ 8b). 


8. Bibliography. (a) Except for the full cita- 
tion of a work at the head of a review (§ 2c), a 
listing which refers to an entire book should con- 
tain the following items in this order: the author’s 
name, with the surname last except in an alpha- 
betized list; the title of the work; * the number of 
the edition, if it is not the first; the place and 
year of publication: Alfred Ernout and Antoine 
Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
latine, 2d ed.; Paris, 1939. 





* Cf. fn. 2. 
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(b) A listing which refers to a particular pas- 
sage in a book should contain the following items 
in this order: the author’s name; the title of the 
work,® with the second or later edition indicated by 
a following raised numeral; a reference to the 
page(s) or to the volume and page(s), according 
to § 7 above; in parentheses, the place and year of 
publication: Ferdinand Sommer, Handbuch der 
lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre * 239-43 (Hei- 
delberg, 1914). 

(c) A listing which refers to an article or to 
part of an article in a journal should contain the 
following items in this order: the author’s name; 
the title of the article; the name of the journal 
with a reference to volume and page(s) ; in paren- 
theses, the year of publication: Edward Sapir, 
Hebrew ’argdz, a Philistine word, JAOS 56.272- 
81 (1936). But a shorter form of reference may 
also be used, omitting the title of the article: 
E. Sapir, JAOS 56.272-81 (1936). 

(d) For informal references, note the following 
models: Verg. Aen. 2.37 [no comma after Verg. 
because of the dot]; Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3. 362-4 
[comma after author’s name]. 


9. Abbreviations. (a) Titles of well-known 
reference works and journals, and names of lan- 
guages prefixed to cited linguistic forms, should 
be abbreviated according to established conventions 
(cf. §%a). 

(b) If such an abbreviation ends in a capital 
letter, it should not be interrupted by dots or 
spaces and should not be followed by a dot: BSL, 
ZDMG, AfO, etc.; IE (not I-E), PIH, PS, ete. 

(c) If the abbreviation ends in a small letter, 
because of the dot]; Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.362-4 
it should be followed by a dot: Lang., Gdr., etc. ; 
Eng., Gk., Skt., Heb., Akk., ete. 

(d) For second, third, fourth write 2d, 3d, 4th 
(not 2., 3., 4.); for seventeenth century write 
17th century. 

(e) Abbreviated grammatical terms attached to 
linguistic forms: Heb. yagtul 3d m. sg. impf., ete. 
But do not abbreviate such terms in other uses: the 
Semitic § causative, etc. 

(f) Conventional abbreviations like op.cit., e.g., 
i.e. are to be set without a space between the two 
parts. 


10. Punctuation. (a) In typing, leave one 
blank space after every mark of punctuation within 
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the sentence (comma, semicolon, colon, dot after 
an abbreviation), two blank spaces after every 
mark of punctuation closing the sentence. Leave a 
blank space before the first and after the second 
of a pair of parentheses, brackets, or quotation 
marks.’ 

(b) Set a comma before the conjunction (and, 
or) which separates the last two in a series of three 
or more coordinate items: A, B, and C; X, Y, or Z. 

(c) Use no comma after the abbreviations e.g. 
and i.e. 

(d) Use single quotations marks only, except 
that a quotation within a quotation is enclosed in 
double quotes. In general, use quotes only around 
a direct quotation and around the gloss that follows 
a cited form in a foreign language (§4c). Avoid 
the use of quotes to mark technical terms and the 
like, and never use them around the title of a book, 
journal, or article. 

(e) Always type comma and period inside the 
quotes, no matter what the sense; semi-colon and 
colon always outside the quotes; question-mark 
and exclamation mark inside or outside, depending 
on the sense. 

(f) Never use a single parenthesis, as 2), in 
numerations. Either enclose the numeral in paren- 
theses, as (2), or place a dot after it. 

(g) Square brackets are to be used for a paren- 
thesis within a parenthesis, to enclose interpola- 
tions in a quotation, and to enclose phonetic 
transcription. 

(h) Do not set at the end of a line a hyphen 
which is to be printed; the compositor will drop 
the hyphen and join the two words in one. Instead, 
put the entire compound on the next line. 

(i) A dash is typed as two hyphens, with no 
blank space before or after. 

(j) Ellipsis (omission in a quotation, illegible 
passage in a text, etc.) is indicated by three dots 
with a blank space before and after. If the ellipsis 
immediately precedes or follows a sentence-final 
dot, this is added as a fourth dot. 

(k) The colon standing as a linguistic symbol 
between forms as te: to, frdter: brother) must 
always be typed with a blank space before and after 
it. The same applies to the signs of derivation 
> and <. 

7 But the dot after an abbreviation may be followed by 


another mark of punctuation (except a second dot) ; and 
according to §7d no space follows the dot in a reference 


like AJP 4.65. 
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11. Tables. (a) Tables must be so arranged 
that they will not be too wide to fit the printed 
page. 

(b) If two or more tables appear in an article 
or longer work, they should be numbered serially ; 
and reference to any table should be by number. 
Do not refer to ‘the foregoing’ or ‘ the following 
table’; exigencies of composition often require 
tables to be moved from their original position in 
the typescript. 


(c) If plates or line cuts are to be used, the 
author should ask for special instructions con- 
cerning their preparation. 


12. Table of contents and index. (a) A mono- 
graph should be divided into chapters, each with 


a carefully worded heading (§2a). These headings 
should be assembled verbatim as a Table of 
Contents. 

(b) If the monograph is to have an index, this 
should be typed in one column on each sheet. The 
typed material may run across the sheet ; the Editor 
will decide in how many columns per page it should 
be printed. 


13. Offprints, Supplements. Authors may re- 
quest the Editors for additional reprints of their 
articles, at the usual rate for reprints with covers, 
to be listed in the Offprint Series and sold by the 
Society (50% of the proceeds of sale being returned 
to the author). They may also submit long articles 
to be printed, partly at their expense, as Supple- 
ments to the JOURNAL. 


at. 
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CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AND CENTENNIAL FUND 


In 1842, so the first issue of this Journal tells us, “ an 
informal meeting of a few gentlemen interested in 
Oriental literature was held in the office of John Picker- 
ing Esq., in Boston, to consider the practicability and 
expediency of forming an American Oriental Society.” 
At a subsequent meeting in the same year a constitution 
was adopted and the projected Society actually organ- 
ized. Five months later it was incorporated by an act 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

A century has passed since these events occurred, a 
century during which the membership of the Society has 
grown from a “few gentlemen” to approximately 850 
persons. In the course of these years, under the leader- 
ship of such outstanding scholars as Salisbury, Whitney, 
Hall, Lanman, Bloomfield, Hopkins, Jackson, Jastrow, 
Gottheil, Prince, Haupt, Margolis, Clay and others, the 
Society has created for itself an enviable record of 
scholarly achievement and of leadership in its field. In 
providing a unifying agency for the promotion of all 
branches of Oriental study, in drawing its membership 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, and in 
attracting the co-operation and interest in its work of 
scholars in many foreign lands, it more than fulfills 
today the promise of a national organization with which 
it was founded. 

At the present time the Society is preparing to cele- 
brate in appropriate fashion the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of its foundation. The celebration will coincide 
with the Annual Meeting that is to be held on April 7-10, 
1942 at Boston and Cambridge, in the area where the 
Society was organized. Committees have been at work 


for some months preparing the program and making 
arrangements for the meeting. They will report to the 
members through the Secretary of the Society in due 
time. Meanwhile work has been under way on two other 
projects. The first, authorized some time ago, is the 
preparation of a history of the Society, to be published 
at the occasion of the Centennial. The second is the 
raising of a Centennial Fund to be added to the Society’s 
endowment. This was voted by the Society at its meeting 
in Chicago early in the present year. 

The Committee on the Enlargement of Resources, en- 
trusted by the Society with the second of these enter- 
prises has already addressed itself to the members in a 
letter soliciting contributions to the Fund. The response 
has been gratifying indeed, though at this early date the 
number of those who have contributed is as yet neces- 
sarily small. The Committee does not propose to apply 
pressure to individual members in the effort to increase 
the sum total of the Fund. Rather it relies upon the 
members’ sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
Society to suggest to them the desirability of partici- 
pating according to their means in the undertaking. An 
early response to the request will be appreciated. All 
contributions should be sent to the Treasurer of the 
Society, Prof. F. J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial 
Library, New Haven, Conn., and ear-marked for the 
Centennial Fund. The total received will be reported 
at the occasion of the Centennial Celebration. 


C. H. KRAELING 


Chairman, Committee on 
Enlargement of Resources 





Note 


The undersigned is preparing the publication of (1) 
unpublished Babylonian mathematical texts (both prob- 
lem texts and tables) and (2) Babylonian astronomical 
texts, particularly of the Seleucid period. Information 





about such material in American museums and private 
collections will be greatly appreciated. 


O. NEUGEBAUER, 


Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since December 1, 1940 the persons whose names 
appear below have been duly elected and qualified as 
corporate members. This list supplements the list of 
members printed in JAOS Vol. 60, pp. 589 ff. 


Prof. J. N. ANDERSON, D.B., 4612 Stockwell St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Dean GEORGE NoRMAN ASHLEY, M.A., B.D., Salemburg, 
N.C. 

Prof. JoHN WitttaAM BalILey, B.D., Ph.D., Baptist 
Divinity School, 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. Mapison S. BEELER, 1567 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Mr. J. W. BENNETT, 6051 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. EUNICE Mason BiAser, 6 Alden Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. NicHotas C. BopMaAN, The University Club of 
Chicago, 76 E. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Percy BUCHANAN, 5 Madison St., Princeton, N. J. 

Very Rev. Cuar_es J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D., Manhattan 
Ave., Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Prof. W A. CAMPBELL, M.A., M.F.A., Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Henry AMES CaREY, M.A., Ph.D., University Mu- 
seum, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Prof. E. Leste Carison, A.M., Th.D., 4527 Stanley St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Ernst CoHN-WIENER, Ph.D., 15 W. 90th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. DorotHy Hitt Cooke, M.A., 103 E. 86th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Davip E. CuLtey, Ph.D., D.D., 57 Belvidere St., 
Crafton, Pa. 

Rev. Jonn C. DEKorneE, Ph.D., 745 Benjamin Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dr. DANIEL C. DENNETT, JR., Ph.D., 21 Sibley Court, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. MyLes Ditton, Ph.D., Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Roscork J. C. Dorsey, D.C.L., University Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. M. H. Dunsmore, Ph.D., Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dr. GEorGE Harotp EpGeELL, Ph.D., Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 3 

Mr. Henry W. E tot, 84 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss EpirH ELLE, 1205 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr. NAFTULA FaJNeER, 2486 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. A. M. Farts, 206 B St., Taft, Calif. 

Mr. Frank H. Fiitey, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. H. B. FisHer, Seymour Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 

Dr. Murray Fow er, 31 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Sotomon Ganpz, Ph.D., 554 W. 113th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Prof. Witt1aM D. Gray, Ph.D., 22 Round Hill, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Prof. ALEXANDER GricoLIa, Ph.D., Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Ill. 

Dr. Morris Gross, Ph.D., 724 14th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Rev. Epwin B. GUNNEMANN, R.D.1, Galion, Ohio 





Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., 8.S.B., Kendrick Semi- 
nary, 7800 Kendrick Road, St. Louis, Mo. 

Prof. ArTHuR C. P. Hays, 1269 W. Minnehaha Parkway, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Harotp G. Henperson, 82 Irving Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Rurus S. HENpOoN, JR., 6101 Greenwood St., Chicago, 
Til. 

Mr. CARLETON TayLor Hopce, 3809 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Epwarp J. Hopovus, 8.J., D.S.S., West Baden Col- 
lege, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Pres. Epwarp J. HoLMES, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. Leo L. Honor, Ph.D., 5111 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

Mrs. ELINOR MULLETT HUSSELMAN, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. HaRaLp INGHOLT, 35 Ridge Road, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rev. FLEMING JAMES, Ph.D., Sewanee, Tenn. 

Mr. R. ParK JoHNSON, Th.B., A.M., 38 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. 

Mr, ABRAHAM I. Katsu, M.A., 11 Waverly Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Mark KENNEDY, M.A., Holy Name College, 16th 
and Shepherd Sts., N. E., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Greorce Kerr, 70 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Pres. Wituis J. Kine, Ph.D., Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Joun A. Lacey, 5536 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. Donatp F, Lacu, 6118 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Mr, Georce M. Lamsa, 1224 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Hitpecarp Lewy, Ph.D., 420 Kasota St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dr. HERBERT LIEBESNY, 3195 Hull Ave., Bronx, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mr. C. T. Loo, 41 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Orro J. MAENCHEN, Ph.D., 469 Jean Street, Oakland, 


Calif. 
Mr. Curtis A. MANCHESTER, 1016 Berkshire St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Prof. Kart H. Mences, Ph.D., 100 Morningside Drive, 


New York, N. Y. 

Prof. GrorceE H. MENNENGA, M.A., Th.M., Ph.D., 186 W. 
12th St., Holland, Mich. 

Mr. Harry F. Mist, Jr., 5428 Woodlawn South, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mr. Rosert M. Monteomery, B.D., Wellesley College, 


Wellesley, Mass. 
Mr. Greorce E, MuEHLECK, JR., 129 E, 82nd St., New 


York, N. Y. 
Rev. Jacos M. Myers, S.T.D., 227 E. Middle St., Gettys- 


burg, Pa. 
Mr. Westey E. NeepHamM, 462 2nd Ave., West Haven, 


Conn. 
Miss KATHERINE B. NEILson, Ph.D., Wheaton College, 


Norton, Mass. 
Prof. Harotp H. NEtson, Ph.D., 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago, 


Til. 
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Miss WANDA ODELL, 5541 S, Everett Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Dr. A. LEO OPPENHEIM, 42 W. 95th St., New York, N.Y. 

Miss MARIE ParyskKI, M.A., 1063 W. Woodruff Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Rev. JOHN H. PATTON, 2742 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mrs. RutH S. Ricarp, 40 Downing St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. FRANZ ROSENTHAL, Ph.D., Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Prof. A. RosSENVASSER, Arribefios 1307, Buenos Aires, 
Republic of Argentina, S. America 

Mr. J. CoerT RYLAARSDAM, B.D., Theological Seminary, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Sir Grorce Sansom, K.C.M.A., 208 Low Library, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Berta SEGALL, Ph.D., Classical Dept., Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, Mass, 

Miss Dorotuy R. SHapiro, 97 Gates Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. JoHN R. SHIVELY, M.A., 608 Cleveland Ave., S. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Rev. CHARLES O’ConoR SLOANE, St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Miss MARGUERITE SMITH, Zion Research Library, 120 
Seaver Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Prof. Paut W. SpracveE, Ph.D., Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 

Dr. WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH, Ph.D., 10A Chauncy St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. SAMUEL L, TERRIEN, Th.D., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Broadway at 120th St., New York, N. Y. 

Miss Mary EizaBeTtH Tuomas, 6009 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss Mary Lyon THompson, A.M., Tarkio, Mo. 

Miss GERTRUDE TOWNSEND, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Mass. 

Mr. Witt1aM E. WELMERS, 1600 E. Willow Grove Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. RonaLp JAMES WILLIAMS, 5531 Maryland Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dr. Hersert J. Woop, M.A., Ph.D., 1741 Jefferson Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. : 

Miss JUNE WorK, 5704 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. A. S. Yanupa, c/o Tice & Lynch, 21 Pearl St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Prof. Hartey H. Zeteter, S.T.B., Ph.D., Mt. Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio. 

Prof. Henry R. Zimmer, Dr.Phil., 186 Woodlawn Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Tue American Ortentat Socrery was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to bea 
professed Orientalist in order to become a member. All persons—men or women—who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to apply to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn. 
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Charles W. Bradley Fund . . . . $3000 Justin E. Abbott Fund . . . . . 7650 
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James B. Nies Fund (capital held in trust) 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s expenses of publication. Gifts or 
legacies for this purpose will mean much for Oriental research in America. The corporate 
title of the Society is Taz American Ornrentax Sociery (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts) . 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from 
the Librarian (Professor Bernhard Knollenberg, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.). The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be 
located and the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to 
receive documents relating to the history of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished 
former members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Journau for By-laws relating to the Library; 
vol. 60, for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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